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The L I F £ of 

THOMAS a A C K V I L L E3 
EARL OF DORSET. 
' XA.D. 1536, to 1608.] 

WE are now entering :ipon an ;era of the 
Britifli hiftory, diftinguiftied by the union 
of the two crowns of England and Scot- 
land, in tlic perfon of James (Stuart) the fixtii fo- 
vereign of Scotland of that name, and the fiift of 
England; who fucceeded to the throne of Eng- 
land by hereditary right, upon the extinftion of 
tiie race of Tudors, of which queen Elizabeth was 
Vol. IlL B \hc 



a THOMAS SACKVILLE, 

the iaft dcfcendant. Whether it was owing to the 
natural inconftancy of the people, their love of no- 
velty, or the high expeftations they had formed of 
. Jarnes, from the flattering charadlers which had 
been drawn of him by his friends at the EngllQi 
court, and by ,thofe who were deftincd to' follow 
his fortunes from Scotland, and to enjoy rank 
and offices in his new dominions, is not fo eafily 
determined, at this diftance of time ; but certain ift 
is, that no prince ever afcended the Britilh throne - 
with louder acclamations', or was received with 
more tokens of joy by his fubjefts than James 1/ 
^ The public rejoicings upon this extraordinary 
occafion were however grpatly checked, and the. 
fervent zeal of his Englilh fubjefts foon fubfided, 
when they law what a profufion of dignities, of . 
grant?, and of penfions, were laviflied upon the 
I'warnis of Spots, who had attended their Ibvcrejgn 
to his new kingdom. 

At the fame time, the eyes of all the potentates 
of Europe were fixed with eager expeftation on 
James ; and their refpeftive courts were divided in 
opinion, as their inclinations and party-conneftions 
influenced them, with reip^ft to the line of con- 
du£l intended to be purfucd by the new king. On 
the one hand, the Popifh powers confidered him as 
the fan of a martyr to the caufe of their holy reli- 
gion ; they thought the embers of his refentment 
for the tragical death of his mother were only 
hnothered for a time from poHtical motives, par- 
ticularly, that he might not irritate Ehzabeth to 
attempt fome otlier fcttlement of the fucceffion to 
the Britilh crown ; but they now expefted it would 
blaze- forth with redoubled fury. On the othei* 
handi theallied Prot^flantprinces^ndftatcs, whohad 
been fa powerfully afTilled and fupported by the 
late queen, dreading a change of meafurcs, and to- 
tally kept in the dark with reipeft to the true cha- ' 

rafter 
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tSL&ct of James, were as anxious as the other party 
to court, and if pofEHe to fecure bis favour. 

This complexion of the times produced an emu- 
lation- on the continent, who fhould fend the moft 
fpcedy, honourable, and fpleridid embaffies to Eng- 
land, to felicitate the king on his taking poflellioa 
of his newly-acquired dominions, and to negociate 
new treaties and alliances. The fplendor of the 
Jsngltlh court was thus, by the critical fituation of 
the affairs of Europe, confiderably increafed; fo- 
ijigners of diftinftion from every quarter reforting 
to it, in the retinues of the ambaffadors, from their 
refpcftive countries. As for James, he had long 
forefeen the delicate circumftances in which he 
ihould find himfelf upon his firft coming to the 
throne of England, both at home and abroad ; 
and confcious of the alterations he intended to 
make in the foreign and domeftic concerns of this 
kingdom, as foon as he was firmly feated, he be- 
gan his reign with the only aft of found policy 
for which he was memorable. 

Though he detefted the memory of Elizabeth to 
fuch a degree, that he would never Wear mourning 
for her, nor fuffer it to be worn in his' prefencc ; 
yet he continued in the ad mi nill ration of govern- 
ment the^very minifters through whofe intiuence, 
and that of their families in the late reign, his mo- 
ther was brought to the block. The reader will 
readily perceive that I mean Thomas Sack^ville; 
then lord Buckhurft, and Sir Robert Cecil j but 
die reafons of this conduft will nK>re evidently ap- 
pear in thecourfe of theii^r lives, whicli now follow 
both in the order of time, and of hiftoric fafts : 
with this exception, that we muft go back to anre- 
cedcnt events, in order to bring them forward re- 
gularly on the public theatre, and to explain the 
caufcs which contributed to their farther promo- 
tii?n u^idcE James f. 

B 2 Thomas 



4 THOMAS SACKVILLE, 

Thomas Sackvillc was the fon of Richard Sack- 
Ville, tfq; by Winifred, th^ daughter of Sir John 
Bruges, lord-mayor of London. He was born at 
Buckhurft in Suffex, the feat o f the anciewt family of 
the Sackvilles, in the year 1536 ; and it was from 
this feat he derived hjs barons tide of lord Buck- 
hurft. He was fent to Oxford towards the latter 
^nd of tlie reign of Edward- VL but he afterwards 
removed to Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of raafter of arts. From thence he came to Lon- 
don, and entered into the law-fociety of the Inner- 
1 cmple ; not with a view oCfoUowing the profef- 
lion, but by the ftudy of the municipal Jaw of the 
land to qualify himfelf for the public fervice of 
his country in parliament. , ' 

He obtained a feat in the noufe of commons to- 
wards the end of the reign of queen Mary ; and 
thus becoming a public character, he neglefted the 
mufes, to whom he had before devoted great part 
of his time, infomuch, that while he was at the 
univerfity, he was deemed a good poet ; and dur- ' 
ing his rcfidence in tlie Temple, he eftabliflied his 
reputation by his moral dramatic work, intituled, 
'*' The Induftion, or Introduftion to the Mirror 
of Miigiftrates." It confifis of a feries of poems, 
exhibiting examples of very bad men in high fta-" 
tions, who JOjet with extraordinary punilhmcnts, 
and ended their lives in mifery or infamy : the 
charafters are formed upon the plan of the drama, 
and ftie moral of ihe peiformance is recommenda- 
tory of virtuous a£i ions, as the means of avoiding 
the catailropbes wliicii befell them. It was greatly 
adm';td at the time of it« publication ; and Mr. 
Warton fays, that *' Sackville's Induftion ap- 
** proaches iiearci' to the Fairy Queen in the rich- 

j' nefs of allegoric defcription, tlian any previous 

"*• or fucceeding roem.** 
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Tn 1 56 1, four years after tHe appeafstrttc of the 
Induftion, ^u Sackville produced a tragedy for 
the ftage, intituled, *.' Ferrex and Porrex^ the twa 
Sons of Gorboduc, ki«g of Britain ;" in which 
howevef he was affifted by Mr. Norton, who 
wrote the three firft atfts,* Thx-s was the fitfl tra* 
gedy in Englilh vcrfe,-' and it was received with 
very great appjaufeby thepubiiek^ after it had beea 
performed by the gentlemen of the Inner Templi 
before queen EUzafbeth at Whitehall. The title 
was afterwards changed to Gorboduc ; andYever^l 
fpuriou* editions being publiftied by th« bookfet- 
lers, the author publifhed a correft edition i\\ 1570- 

Sir Philip Sidney gives the following chatafter 
of this play : ** Gorbodut is full of ftately fpeeches 
and well-founding phrafes, climbing to tlie height 
of Seneca's ftyle ; and as full of notable morality, 
which it doth mofl: delightfully teach, and thereby 
obtains the very end of poetry." We may add; 
that whoever reads^ it with attention, and confiders 
the infant ftate of Englifli poetry at the time it 
was written (fome years before the appearance of 
Shakefpeare), muft allow, tliat k merked the pains' 
taken by Pope and Spence to retrieve it from obli- 
vion, which they efFefted, by recommending it to- 
the manager of Drury-lane theatre in 1736, where 
-it had a great run ; and the fame year Mr. Spence 
publifhed a new edition, which is the beft. 

In the firft parliament of queen Elizabeth, Mri 
S^ckville was elefted knight ^f the fhire for the 
county of Suflex; and his father,- Sir Richard Sack* 
ville, was chofen at the fame time for Kent ; and 
in the fecond parliament of that reign, the father 
-was returned for Suflex, and the fon for Bucking* 
hamflnre/ About this time he vifited France and' 
Italy, aad during his tour, he was imprifoned at 
Rome, but on what account wc have no informa- 
tion^ being only told that this was his fituation m 
>c66, when he received the news of his fethef^'s 
^ B 3 death. 



6 THOMAS SaCKVILLE, . 

death, upon which he ,was rcleafcd j and being now 
in pofl'effion of a large eftatc, it is a rational con- 
clufion, that it was.fome affair of debt, for which 
he was enabled to give fecurity, and thus obtained 
kave te return home. 

He was gracioufly received by the queen, who 
foon after conferred on him the honour of knight-^ 
hood, and then raifed him to the dignity of a peer, 
by tlie ftyle and title of lord Buckhurft. The fame 
extravagance which moft prbbably had involved 
him in difficulties abroad, ftill accompanied him ; 
and he now affumcd fuch fplendor and magnificence 
in his manner of living, that his income, great as 
it waSj could not fupply, and he was . obliged to 
borrow money uponufutious terms. This crrcum- 
ftanccj however, accidentally contributed to reclaim 
him ; for being one day obliged to wait a confrderi 
able time at the houfe of an alderman of London, 
who had advanced him money, and who, knowing 
his neceffitous-Circuraiiances, paid no regard to his 
high rank, and would not come down to him till 
bethought proper; lord Buckhurft was fo mortified, 
that he turned ceconomift from this time, that he 
might not be expofed in future to fuch infults ; 
and the queen receiving him into particular 'favour, 
lie was foon after enabled to extricate himfelf from 
all inconveniencies, by the confiderable employ- 
ments he held under her majefty. Not only his 
mctir, but his affinity, recommended him to Eliza- ' 
bctli, his grandfather having married a fifter of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, the queen's maternal grand- 
father ■ we therefore find him employed on the moft 
honourahk embaffies,fuited to the dignity of his 
fam ily- I n 1 5 7 1 , he was fent ambaffikdor to Charles 
JX> king of France, to congratulate that monarch 
on his marriage with the emperor Maximilian's 
d^uchter, and to negociate the treaty of marfiagc 
between the duke of Anjoa and queen Elizabeths 

la 
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. In 1586, being then of the queen's cabinet-conn- 
oily Tie was appointed one of the commiflioners for 
the trial of Mary queen of Scots ; and when th« 
parliament had confirmed the fehtcnce of death 
paiied upon that princefs, he was fele^ed to in- 
fprm her of it, and to fee it carried into execution. 

In 1597, the queen Ihewed the greateft confi- 
dence in lord Buckhurft, by fending him, iu qua- 
lity of her ambaffador extraordinary, to fettle the 
d?fputes that had aril'en between the States-General 
of the United Provinces, and the c^fi of Leicefter; 
and this delicate truft he executed with fach im- 
partiality, that he gained the efteem of the States, 
who expreffed their fatisfaftion to the queen, inu 
Leicefter's pride and jealoufy made him refufc to 
fubmit to lord Buckhurft's prudent compromifc of 
the quarrel between him and the States, from which 
he appealed to the queen, whofe partiality to her 
favourite was fo great, that (he not only recalled 
lord Buckhurft, but at the inftigation of Leicefter 
confined him to his houfe nine or ten months, qa 
pretext that he had made improper conceflions to 
the Dutch : but upon the death of the earl of Lei- 
cefter, he was reftored to favour, and advanced to 
new honours. In 1590, he was made a knight of 
the garter ; and the following year, by the queen's 
exprefs recommendation, he was elefted chancellor 
of the univerfity of Oxford ; and as a mark o!:* 
her majefty's approbation of their choice, fhs viiitcd 
the univerfity in 1592, ftaid there feveraldays, and 
honoured with her prcfence the various enter- 
tainments and banquets prepared for her by the 
chancellor. 

In' 1598, he was made coadjutor to lord Bur- 
leigh, in the negociation for a peace with Spain, 
which alarmed the Dutch fo much, as he had hi- 
therto been^theu- friend, that they fent ambaffa- 
dors to England, to renew their treaties of alliance 
B 4 and 
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2lnd of commerce with the queen. But infiead of 
favouring them upon this occafion, as he had do»e 
lapon the former, when -he thought ^he carl of 
Leiceflcr in the wrong, he propofed a new treaty, 
more advantageous for England, to which tlie Dutch 
readily acceded ; and lord Burleigh being at thi« 
time very ill, and on the verge of the grave, he 
managed tlie whole bufinefs ; and befides other ad- 
vantages, he eafed the queen of an annual llipend 
cf i20,ocoL which had been paid to the States for 
many years, to enable them to fupport their inde- 
pendency, after they fhook off the Spanifli yoke. 
The death of lord Burleigh followed clofe upoja. 
this event,- and the proper reward for the eminent 
fervices lord Buckhurft had performed, was the 
o^ce of lord high treafarer, to which he fucceeded 
tlie fame year ; and from this time he may be con- 
fidered as prime mihifter of England, having alraoft 
the fole management of public affairs at the clofc 
of this, at>d for the firft four years of the following 
feign. 

As queen Elizabeth's health began to decline, 
he was very conftant and accurate in his correfpbn- 
dence with James, which recommended him par- 
ticularly to the favour of tliat monarch, who was 
well apprifed that lord Buckhurft had taken every 
meafure to fecure his peaceable acceffion. In re- 
turn for his afliduity, king James granted him a 
new patent to hold the office of lord treafurer for 
lite, and created him earl ofDorfet, in the year 
1604. He was likewife appointed one of the com- 
miffioncrs for executing the office of earl-marfhdl 
of England. And in thefe high ftations he had 
the happinefs to enjoy the public efteem ; for he 
made ufe of his abilities to promote the welfare of 
his country, and was a firm fupporter of the Pro* 
teftanl intereft at home and abroad. The laft fer- 
vice which he performed in this refpefl, was in thje 

nego- 
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negociation. for a peace betweeiv Spain and Holland, 
He I'ecretly encouraged the Dutch to infift upon an 
acknowledgmeRt of their independency, by the 
€o*irt of Spain, a.s an indifpenlabhe article in the 
treaty ; atiU he promoted the mediation of England 
and France with Spain in their favour, by which 
means this great point was accompliflied, but he 
did not live to fee it ratified ; for he died fuddenly 
at thexouncil-board in April 1608, and the kidcv 
pendency of the States, as acknowledged by Spain^. 
was not proclaimed till 1609. As tlie court 
fwarmed with needy Scotch favourites, his fudden' 
cataftrophe occafioned fome flight fufpicions con- 
cerning the caufe of it 5 . but upon opening hi* 
head, his mortal difeafe was difcovered to be an 
hydrocephalus, a kind of dropfy of the brain ^ He 
had perceived no extraordinary decay of health tilt 
the year before his deatji, whlsn he was fo ill, and ^ 
reduced fo low, that Ixis life was defpaired of;: and 
upon this occafion the king manifelled his tender 
regard for him, by. fending him a gald ring {ct 
with diamonds, requiring him to wear it for his- 
fake, and wilhing he might fpeedily recover, and 
live as long as the diamonds oftliatring Iho'uJd- 
endure. This inftance of the king's affeftion, and; 
his placing the nioft unlimited confidence in^ himi 
upon all OGcafions, is to be accounted for on prin^ 
cipks of policy. Lord Buckhurft and Sir Robert 
Cecil held the. reins of governinent when Ehza-- 
beth's health began to decline ; their influence in* 
foreign.ftates,. and their known attachment to the 
Proteftant intereft, engaged him to court theirfavour 
at that period ; and his fear of any revival of the * 
claim of theSuflfolk family, on whom tlie fnceeffioii 
of the crown had been fettled by the laft will oi. 
Henry VIII. after the death-of his'datighter^^IWktry 
and Elizabeth, without iffae, obliged him to con- 
tinue his favours tor them as long as they lived ; 
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but wlicn thefc fage cotinfellors were no more, thfe 
Scotch fyftem prevailed, Jaipcs grew arbitrary, and 
laid the foundation of the future ruin of his whole 
race. 

1 he charaSer given bf lord Buckhurft by Sit 
Robert Naunton does him great honour. He re- 
prcfents him as a fcholar, whofe elocution was 
much commended, but his writings more. As ft 
ftatefnian, he fpeaks^highly of his abilities and his 
integrity ; and as a courtier, he obferves, that he 
fleered clear of the feftions cHf the times. 

Mr. Walpble finilhes the portr^^it of this great 
man, by remarking, that few firft minifters have 
left fo fair a charafter. In private life, he v^as art 
affeflionate hufl>and, a kind father, and a firm 
friend. Nor muft we forget his remarkable hofpi* 
tality, though we have no reafon to hope it will 
have any efFeft on the prefent degenerate age. For 
the laft twenty years of his life, liis family confiflcd 
of SCO perfons, moft of whom he entertained upon 
motives of charity ; nor was he lefs benevolent to 
the poor out of doors, to whom he afforded liberal 
relief in times officknefs and fcarcity. Befides his . 
poems, there are extant feveral of his lordfhip's 
letters, printed in the Cabala. Alfo a Latin letjter 
to Dr< Bartholomew CJerke, prefixed to that au* 
thor's Latin tranilation of Bahhazar Cafliglione's 
Courtier, from the Italian. Gierke's tr^nflatiori 
was firft printed at London in 1571* with the fol- 
lowing title, '* De Curiali five Aulico." The pre* 
fent noble family of the Sackvilles derive their 
defcent from our iltatefman, as well as the title of 
peerage ftill remaining in the family, but raifed tp 
a dukedom. 

*^* Juihorities. Wood^s Athen. Oxon. Sid- 
ney's Apology for Poetry. Naunton's Fragment^ 
.Regalia. Walpole's Catalogue of Royal and No* 
ble Authors. Salmon's Cbronol. Hiftprian. 
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The LIFE OF 
Sr I R R O B E R 1^ C E C I L> 

EARL OF S At.ISBURY. 

[a;d* 1^50, to 16 1 i,] 

THIS gentleman clofes the lift of thofc able 
minifters of ftatc, who xVere. firft brought 
, imo public employment by queen Elizabeth, but 
whofe eminent femccs rendered them as confpi- 
cuou8< in the. early part. of the reign o( James I; 
Xhe reader will obferve, that the memoirs of Sir 
Robert Cecihare infcrted in this place, not only zt 
they follow in the order of time, but becaufe he 
was the immediate fucceffor in office to the earl of 
Dorfct. 

He was the Ton of the famous lord Burleigh, 
and his birth is fuppofed to have happened in 1 550 ; 
but this is not afcertiined with any degree of cer- 
tainty, nor is it in the leaft material at this diftance 
©f time; ' Being deformed from his birth, the na- 
tural confequence, a feeble conftitution, and ficUy 
habit of body, rendered him unfit for fcholaftic 
cxercifes ia early youth ; he was therefore put under 
the care of a private tutor at home; and at the 
lame time that he was gradually improved in dif- 
ferent branches of humaa learning, he was bred 
a courtier, and acquired an early knowledge of 
ftatc affairs, from being conftantly with his father, 
B 6 who 



12 Sir ROBERT CECIL, 

who defigning him for public employments under 
the government, took care to initiate him in the 
fcience of politics, which was to be the bafis of 
his future fortune. But as it was the fa(hion of 
the times for every gentleman of rank and eminence 
in life to be a member of one of our univerfities, 
he was fent for form's fake to St. John's- college^ 
Cambridge, of which he was made a fellow, and 
obtained an honorary degree of mafter of arts ; and 
the fame compliment wa& afterwards paid to him 
at Oxford. The writers of his life obferve, that 
he became a great proficient in politics early in? 
Ufcv and that the queen employed him in feveraL 
important negociations ; but the particulars arc- 
not fpecified, nor have we any authentic account 
ef his appearance in a public flation till he wat 
appointed fecrctary of the embafly to the earl of 
Derby,, her majefty's ambaiiador to the court of 
France. This happened about the year 1585 ; and 
as Mr* Cecil, at this time, muft have, been thirty^- 
five years of age, it may well be imagined, that the 
fa£tion^ which- divided ti^e ftreams of court favour^ 
and the earl of Leicefler's esimity to his fatRer^ 
impeded his promotion ; otherwife, itfeems ftrange, 
tiiat the only fon of fo powerful and confidential 
a niinifter as lord Burleigh fhould not have been 
much fooner and better provided for. In 1 586;- 
vpon hiSr return from France, her majefty con ferried 
upon him the honour of knighthood ; and he wa» 
made under-fecretary i>( ftate to Sir Francis Wa!»i- 
fingham, then labouring under a bad fl ate of health,. 
la this ofiice he Continued till the death of Si&' 
Francis iu 1590, when he fucceeded him as prin« 
cipal fccretery of ftate* 

Sir Robert Cecil, as foon as he was in the pof* 
fbffionof the feals, which gave him a feat and con* 
l&d^xabk influence in the cabinet-counciI> ftrained 

cvjery; 
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every nerve to difgrace the earl of Eflcx, whom h« 
confidcred as the chief obftacle to his attainment 
©f that plenitude of power, which minifters of ftate 
in general wifh to enjoy frQna the firft moment 
they come into office. Sir Robert faw his father 
upon the verge of the grave, worn out with old 
age, and the fatigues of a long and aftive adpii- 
niftration ; and Eflex^ a younger man than, him^ 
felf, in full poffeffion of the queen's favour*^ ' In , 
this fituation he reafoned* and aftcd like a complete 
courtier^ apprehenfive that, if his father died while 
bis rival was the reigaing favourite, he fhould not 
fucceed him as prime mi^niler ; he made ufe of all 
thofe bafe and wicked arts, which Machiavelian po* 
liticians, verfed in the intrigues of courts, know 
how ta employ, to enfnare a powerful rival, and 
to hurry hiii) iiapetuouily into meafures calculated 
to efFeft his ruin- The fttong pafSons of Eflex 
made him an eafy prey te tl>e cool,, deliberate cua- 
ning of his enemy ; and it is certain, that Sir Ro^^ 
bert Cecil's mifreprefentations of the earl's di& 
patches fronx Ireland, and his aggravated accounts 
of his maUadminiilFation In that lungdom, laid.be*- 
fi>re the council, occafloned thofe iharp rebukes 
lent to him from the board, which hurried him 
into afts of defperation, with a view of removing 
his enemies from, the queen's perfon,. fall,^ in the 
end, he broke forth into open rebellion ; and then 
Cecil took care to bring him to. the block. la- 
deed. Sir Robert Cecil's charafter is fo black, with 
regard to his proceedings- againft the earl of Eflex^ 
that if he had not maintained the honour of his 
country in his negociations with foreign powers^^ 
and performed many eminent fervices- to the ftate. 
both at home and abroad in his official capacity, 
we Ihould not have thought him wortliy of a place 
in. this woriu. 
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. Lord Burleigh/ ^n order to pave thfc way to hfc 
fucceeding him in all his ofHces, refigned to his fon. 
By the queen's pcrmiffion, his office of chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancafter, about a year before his 
deatli, and much about the fame time her majefiy 
gave him the privy*feai The following year, 1598, 
he was appointed amba^dor extraordinary to the 
king of France, to mediate a peace between France 
and Spain ; and while he was abfent his father died,* 
whom he fucceeded in all his offrces> except that 
of lord-high-treafurer, which was continued to his 
coadjutor lord Buckhurft : but fuch was his in- 
flnence at court, after the death of his father, that 
he was abfolutely the prime minifter, having the 
diief dircftion of public affairs, and, after the faJi . 
of Effex, the entire confidence of the queen. But 
our courtier was not yet fatisfied ; and when he faw 
that his royal miftrels ^ave way tb a dc«p melan^ 
choJy, which fecnied to threaten a fpccdy decline, 
he confidercd his fittiation as very precarious, unleft 
he could fecure the favour of the prcfumptive heir 
to the crown, who, he well knew, eiltertained no 
favourable opinion of him, nor of any of the party 
Who had been concerned with him, in the ruin of . 
thtjearl of Eflex. 

Difficult as the taflc was to bring over the kirte : 
of Scotland to his intereft, Sir Robert accompliflied 1 
it by entering into a fecret correfpondence witit -^ 
him, unknown to the queen, or to the reft of th«v 
tniniftry, James, who ex^efted an Oppofition tor 
his claim of fucceeding to the Britifh crown, not 
only from the Suffolk family, but likcwife from tlio 
faSion, who wifhed for a fecond female admini* 
ft ration, ^nd plotted to raife the lady Arabella 
Stewart to the throne, readily embraced the offers 
of fervice made him by Sir Robert, and made him' 
the mofl ample promifes of reward, if he continued 
4' fted-^ 
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ftedfeft to his intercft ; and, to do him juftjcc, he 
kept his word. It is to be prefumed, that Cecil 
kept this correfpbndence a profound fecret,« not re* 
- vealing it even to his moft intimate friends, till a 
few weeks before the queen's death ; yet it is really 
furprifing that it was never difcovered, for the very 
nature of the correfpondence required the frequent 
paffing and repafSng of couriers ; and if it had not 
been ror his great prefence of mind, we are told, it 
muft have come to the knowledge of the queen by 
this very circqmftance. iFor as her majefty was 
taking the air in her coach upon Blackheath, a 
courier difpatced to Sir Robert from hi$ office in 
London, being informed that he was in the coach 
with her majefty, rode up to it to deliver his packet. 
The queen, defiring to know from whence.it came, 
the meffenger replied, frorti Scotland, which made 
her more earneft to know the contents ; upon 
which Cecil, without hefitation, called for a knife, 
that he might not be fufpe£Ved by any delay on his 
part ; and having cut it open, he pretended that 
the papers lopked and fmell; very ill, coming out 
of many unfavoury budgets ; he therefore advifed, 
that they ihould be expofed fome time to the air, 
before the queen perufed them ; to which (he readily 
confented, which gave him an opportunity to fend 
them back to the office, to fecrete fuch intelligence 
as he did not wifli to have revealed, and to fubfti- 
tute any other papers in their ftead. 

For the laft two months of Elizabeth's life, fhe 
complained bitterly of the little attention paid to 
her by her feryants, who were all bufily employed 
in writing to Scotland ; and flie particularly la- 
mented, that thofe on whom fhe had bcftowed the 
greateft favours were the firft to n^le£t her ; Sir 
Robert Cecil and lord Buckhurft were of this num- 
ber ; and a good underftanding fubiifting between 

them, 
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them, it is raoft probable, tliat when tlicy fouiKf 
the queen pafled all hopes of recovery, they reci- 
procally cntrufted ■ each other with die fccret o£ 
Iheir Scotch correfpondence. For on the demifc 
©f Elizabeth,. Sir Robert Cecil produced her will,, 
read it publickly^ and inilantly proclaimed James [• 
Lord Buckhurli, at the fame, time, fet off for Scot- 
land, to carry the glad tidings to his new fovereign^ 
and to fecure tlie renewal, of his patent of lord high 
treafurer* 

The king lield his firfl: court in England, and 
fettled his council at the country-feat of Sir Robert 
Cecil, at Theobalds -in Hertfordlhirc, on the 3<J 
of May, 1603 ; and a few days after, he made him 
a peer of the reahn, by the title of baron, of Ellen?- 
den, in Rutland(hire# The following year, be had 
ingratiated himfelf fo thoroughly, that he was raifed 
to the dignity of a vifcount, by the title of vifcount- 
Cranbourne,. in Dorfetlhire ; and in 1605 he was 
created earl of Salifbury, inftalled knight of the 
garter, and eleft^d cliancellor of the univerfity o£ 
Cambridge- 
It feems to be the opinion of the.ableft hiflorians 
of thefe times, that the new made earl flood in^ ' 
debted, for all his honours and preferments in thisr 
reign, to that time-ferving difpofition. fo confpi-- 
cuous in his charafter, which led him to a ready, 
compliance with all his mafter*s wifhes. And it is. 
afferted, that he encouraged James to extend the. 
royal prerogatire beyond the limits, pr^fcribed to it^ 
by the laws of tlie land. He is chained in parti !» 
Gular with having caufed a cart-load of parliament- 
precedents (that fpake. the fubjefts liberty) to. be 
burnt, and of having advifed the ftrangc method, 
of fupplying the king with money, in the firft year 
of his reign, by the creation of 200 baronets, each* 
jerfon paying 10.00 J. for this honour. 

Howevcfji, 
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^However y it muft be confeflcd, that he applied 
himfelf very affiduoufly to the duties of his office, 
and conduced the bufinefs of the nation in a man- 
ner that made him efteemed at home, and refpcacd 
by foreign courts j and when the intercft of his 
country appeared to be at ftake, we find that he 
oppofed the king's meafnres with refpeft to foreign 
affairs; though he i? juftly accufed of having been 
more difpofed to favour.the crown than the people, 
in his domeflic adminiflration. Thus in the affair 
of the propofed alliance .with Spain, by the mar- 
riage of princtf Charles, afterwards Charles I. with 
the Infanta, lord Salilbury fhewed himfelf to be 
not only an able ftatefmau, but a aealous friend to 
the Proteftant caufe, which he knew would be ex- 
'pofed .to imminent danger in Britain, if this alli- 
ance- took place ; on which account, he opposed 
the propofition in council, and the- marriage ar- 
ticles in the houfe of peers, with fuch firmnefs and 
Ilrength of reafoning, that the agents from Spain, 
and the Engliifli Roman Catholics attached to their 
intereft, fecretly plotted to take him off by affaffina- 
tioa. But their villainous fcheme being over-heard 
by one of his lordftiip's fervants, he was put upon 
his guard ; and foon after, he enforced the aft of. 
parliament made on thedifcovery of the gun-powder 
plot, offering great rewards for the deteftion of 
concealed Popilh priefts, and for banifhing Popifh 
recnfants, by which means he got rid of his fecret 
enemies, The oppofitioa he made to the Spauifh 
alliance did not leffen him, however, in iheefteem 
of his royal mailer, who knew the value of fuch a 
minifter ; and accordingly we find him in fuch high 
favour in 1606, that Chriftian IV. king of Den- 
mark, being in England at this time, on a vifit to 
James L his majefty accepted an invitation given 
to the two monarchs by the earl of Salilbury, and 

took 
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toolfe his royal gucft with him to the earrs feat at 
Theobalds, where they were entertained four days 
with great magnificence. 

In 1608, lord Salifbury attained the fummit of 
his wiflxcs, by fucceeding to the office of lord high- 
treafurer, on the demife of the earl of Dorfet. 
And in the management of the public revenues, he 
found frelh opportunities of exerting his political 
abilities, and of acquiring great popularity ; for 
the earl of Dorfet had encouraged the king's pro- 
fufenefs to his Scotch favourites, oi\ whom he la*-" 
^ifhed the trcafures of the nation, without ftarting 
a fingle objeftion, from an apprehcnfion of lofing 
an office, which gratified his own profufenefs and' 
oftentation. But the earl of Salifbury took the liberty, 
to remonflrate againfl this fcandalous mifapplication 
of the public revenues ; and once, when the king, 
had giyen a warrant for money to Sir Robert Carr, 
afterwards earl of Soiiierfet, and his firfl favourite, 
the lord treafurer fell upon a flratagem to convince 
his majefly, that inevitable ruin mufl be the con- 
fcquence of his extravagant prefcnts to his courticrs>. 
Rightly ^ladging that James, who was come from* 
a poor country, where there was a great fcarcity of 
• ihoney, was totally ignorant of the immenfe valu6 
of the gift he had beflowed on Sir Robert Cirr, he 
followed the tenor of the warrant, and had the fum 
fpecified in it told out, and piled up infilver upon 
tables, in an apartment at Saiifbury-houfe, through 
which the king was to pafs to dinner,. Cecil having, 
invited him tor the puipofe. When his majefly 
beheld the piles, he was thunder- ftruck, and not 
conceiving where fo much money could come from, 
or to whom it could belong, he direftly afked,. 
yhc'fe property it was \ to which lord SaHfoury re- 
plied, ** Your majefly'S, before you gave it away.'* 
Upon this, the kiikg fell into a violent paffioti, 

fwore 
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(wore that he had be^n abufed, for he could n€ver 
mean to beftow fuch a prodigious quantity of filver 
cm any man ; and then grafping one of the piles 
in great raptures, he took a few handfuls, amount- . 
ing to. the value of about three hundred pounds^ 
and putting, them afide, he protefted Carr (hould 
have no more ; but the treafurer, cither unwilling 
to diilrefs the faypurite, or dreading the king's . 
future difpleafure, contented himfelf with keeping 
back half the fum granted him in the warrant ; and 
from this time the king was more fparing of his 
bounty as long as lord Salilbury lived : but after 
his death, he was more profufe than ever to his 
Scotch courtiers ; the clamours of his Englilh fub- 
jefts increafed ; and the exhaufted ftate of the pub- 
lick finances was coniidered as a national griev* 
Mcc by the fecond parliament in this r,eign, which 
tefufed to grant his majefty any fupplies, unlcfs he 
would promife to apply them folely to the public 
fervice, and were thereupon diflblved in 1614. 

A fi-ugal adminiftration of the finances was not 
the only fervice rendered to his country by the earl 
of Salifbury, while he was at the head of the trea- 
fury. He patronized every ingenious invention, 
or ufefal difcovery, for the benefit of trade and 
tiavigation ; lie encouraged the fifheries on our coafts 
by'thejiatives, ftrtftly forbidding all foreigners that 
beneficial branch of trade ; and he extended his at- 
tention to Ireland, which derived fignal advantages 
from his political and commercial regulations ; one 
of which was, offering rewards for the tillage of 
uncultivated lands. 

At lery^, his.inceffant application to the various 
duties of his high ftation preyed upon his confti* 
tution, and brought on a decline, which firft af* 
feded his lungs, and reduced him to a very weak 
condition i he was next atta<i^cd witlt a. Tertiafit 

ague, 
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^gue, a clilorder which feems to have been vcrjr 
fatal in England at the beginning of the fcventcentir 
century. In the fpring.of the year 1612, his phy- 
ficians found that he had a complication of difor- 
ders ; but the moft dangerous were the dropfy and 
the fcurvy, for which they had advifed the Bath- 
waters. Before he fct out for Bath, the king made 
him feveral vifits, and expreffed .his fenfe of his 
great merit, as well as his perfonal afFeftion for the 
only able minifter remaining of the laft reigti-, by 
every token of royal favour. He parted with him 
in tears, and protefted to the lords in waiting, the 
lofs he fliouJd fuftain in him o.f the wifeft coun- 
fellor and the bed fervant of any prince in Chriften- 
dom. At this time, the king had no hopes of his 
iecovet'> and tliercfore be ordered that no mair 
ihould dillurb him^ by fpeaking to hrm on public 
bufinefs ; but when news was brought to court 
from Bath, that he was much better, his majefty, 
in teftimony of the i'atisfaftion he received from this 
intelligence, fent lord Hay exprefs to Bath to dc* 
liver a token of remembrance to him, as weJKas an 
aflurance of the continuance of the royal favour, 
** The prefent was a fair diamond fet, or rather 
hung fquare, in a gold ring without a foil ;" and 
it was delivered with this meffage : *' That the 
favour and afFeftion the king bore hirn was, and 
fhould be ever, as the form and matter of that ring, 
endlefs, pure, and moft perfeft/' The writers of 
this miniftei's life have been very careful to pre* 
ferve this anecdote ; but ihey have not explained 
the true motive of fending this prefent, indepen- 
dent of the king's perfonal regard. It fhould liave 
been obferved, that the foible of the earl of Salifbury 
was his love of power, which he carried to fuch 
excefs, that he could not bear a rival near the 
tlirone; m this difpofition, though he was a ready 
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iflilcerner, aad in general a great rewarder of merit 
in others, it was only when it did not ftand m 
competition with his own. His ungenerous and 
cnuel conduft to Sir Walter Raleigh fprung from 
jealoufy ; and in his laft.illnefs, willing to retain 
his office as long as life remanied, he had been con- 
tinually fending exprelles to court, to give the king 
hopes of his recovery, and, to prevent the mortifi- 
cation of having his place difpofed of.before his de- 
ccafs^ To make him eafy upon this head, James . 
fejrt cffie of tlae lords of the bed cham^ber to him 
with the above prefent and meflage ; but the ac«* 
cojunts which had been fent to court were only- 
flattering, and calculated to aofwer the purpofe ; 
for in reality JSath had done him no fervice, and 
tlicrefore he was advifed to return to London. But 
he was fo exliaufted, that he could proceed no fur- 
ther than Marlborough, where he died, at the houfe 
of his intimate friend Mr. Daniel, on the 24th of 
IVlay , 1 6 1 2. His body being embalmed, was brought 
to Hatfield in .Hcrtfordfhire, (a royal manor, which 
the king had given him in exchange for Theobalds) 
where itAvas interred with all that pomp and mag- 
nificence, which in thofe days was confidered as 
an eflTential part of the etiquette of rank and high 
ilations in life ; and a fupero monument was erefted 
fome lime after to his memory, in Hatfield church. 

The earl of Salifbury left only one fon, named 
William (in complilnent to his illuftrious grand- 
father) who facceeded him in honours and eftate ; 
and from whom the prefent families, enjoying the 
titles of carl .of Salifbury and earl of Exeter, are 
defcended. Thcfe titles were atiirft united in Sir 
Robert CecH's patent, but they were afterwards 
feparated, and there are now two branches of diis 
lioble family inheritors of the peerage. 

•*^* JuihonticsM Wilfon's Life of James L edit. 
.1653. Weldon's Court and Charader of James U 
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The life of 

Sm WALTER RALEIGH. 

' [A.' D. 1552, to i6i».J 



THIS illuftrious ornament of his country, who 
united in his charafter the hero, the patriot, 
the privy- counfellor, and the man of letters, was 
the fon of Walter Raleigh, or Ralegh, Efq. a de- 
fcendant of an ancient and refpeftable femily in 
Devonfhire. His mother was the daughter of Sir 
Philip Champernon, of Modbury, and .rclift of 
Otho Gilbert, Efq. of Compton in Devonfhire, 
when Ihe became the third wife of our patriot's fa- 
ther, to whom fhe bore two fons, Carew and 
Walter. The latter, whofe eminent fervices to his 
country have immortalized his name, was born at 
Budley in Devonfhire, in 1552; and at fourteen, 
years of age was fent to finifh his education at the 
univerfity of Oxford, where he became a gentleman 
comnjoner of Oriel college. Here he diftinguiflied 
himfelf by the ftrcngih and yivaqity of his genius, 
and by his clofe application to his ftudies ; notwith- 
ftanding which, adifpofition for more a&ive fcenes 
'of life frequently difcovered itfelf in his converfa- 

tion ; 
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^on ; and his &ther, finding that the thirft of fame 
was his ruling paflion, refolved to place him*in tho 
road to it, by introducing him into the military 
fcrvice. He therefore remained only three years at 
Oxfordf, and in 1569, being then only feventeen 
years old, he was one of the troop of an hundred 
gentlemen volunteers, whom queen Elizabeth per- 
mitted Henry Charapernon to tranfport into France, 
for the fecvice of the Frpteftant princes. Mr. Raleigh 
had here a good opportunity of acquiring experience 
in the art of war, of improving himfelf in the 
knowledge of the modern languages, and of ac- 
quiring all the accomplilhments of a gentleman. 
He did not return till the end of the year 1575, 
having fpent fix years in France. 

The afltivity of his ternper did not fufFer him to 
reft long at home ; for in 1578, he went into the 
fervice of the prince of Orange, againft the Spa* 
niards. ^. 

Soon after this, he had an opportunity of trying 
his fortune at fea. His half-brother. Sir Humphry 
Gilbert, having obtained a patent to plant and fetfel'e 
fome northern parts of America, not claimed by 
any nation in alliance with the queen of England, 
Mr. Raleigh engaged with a coniiderable number 
of gentlemen in an expedition to Newfoundland ; 
but this proved unfuccefsful, for divifions arifing 
among the volunteers. Sir Humphry, the general, 
was, in 1579, obliged to fet fail with only a few pf 
his friends ; and, after variqus misfortunes at fea, 
returned with the lofs of one of his fhips in an en* 
gagement with the Spaniards, in which Mr. Ra- 
leigh wai expofed to great danger. . 

The next year, 1580, upon the defcent of the 
Spanilh and Italian forces into Ireland, under the 
pope's banner, for tlie fupport of the Defmonds in 
rebellion in the province of Mupftcr, he obtained a 

cap« 
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captain's commiiRon ; where, tinder the conMnand 
of Thomas earl of Ormond, governor of Munfter, 
he furprifed the Irifli Kerns at Bakele, and having 
inclofed them took every rebel upon the fpot j 
among them was one Joaded with withies, who be* 
ing aiked, What he intended to have done with 
them? rudely anfwered. To have hung up the 
Engliftx churls ; upon which captain Raleigh faid, 
they (hould now ferve for an Irifti Kern, and or- 
dered him to be hanged immediately. He aflifted. 
likewifc at the fiege of Fort Del Ore, which the 
Spanifh fuccours under San Jofepho, their com* 
'mander, aflifted by their Irifli confederates, had 
built aiitd fortified as a place of retreat. The lord- 
deputy himfelf befieged this fort by land ; Sir Wil- 
liam Winter, the admiral, attacked it by fca ; and 
captain Raleigh commanded in the trenches ; it - 
was, however, obliged to furrender at difcrction, 
on the gth of November 1580; when, by order of 
the lord-deputy, the greateft part of the garrifoii 
were put to the fword, the execution of which fell 
to the (hare of th^ captains Raleigh and Mack- 
worth, who firft entered the caftle. 

During the winter of this year, captain Raleigh 
had his quarters afligned him at Corke ; when ob- 
ferving the feditious praftices of David lord Barry, 
and other ringleaders of the rebellion in thofe parts, 
to Jiftrefs the peaceable, and to excite the dif- 
afFefted to an infurreftion, he took a jo\|Tney to 
Dublin, and remonftrjited to the lord-deputy ou 
the dangerous confequences of thefe praftices in 
fo ftrong a manner, that his lordfhip gave him full 
commiflion to feize the lands of lord Barr/, and to 
reduce him to peace and fubjeftion by fuch means - 
as he Ihould think proper ; for which purpofe, he 
was furniflied with a party of horfc. But during 
this interval, that lord himfelf burnt the caille to 

the 
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.the ground, though it was bis principal feat, and 
laid wafte the country round it with greater out- 
rage and dcftruftion, than even the zeal of his ene- 
mies would have extended to. 

Captain Raleigh, in his return to Cork, was 
attacked by Fitz- Edmonds, an old rebel of Barry's 
faftion, at a fort ^tween Youghal and Cork. He 
was inferior %o Fitz-Edmonds in number, yet he 
fbrced hi-s way through the enemy, and got over 
the river. But a gentleman of his comparty being 
by ibme accident thrown into the middle, between 
the fear of drowning and being taken, called out 
to the captain for help ; who, though he had efcaped 
both dangers, yet ventured into them again to refcub 
his companion^ who in the hade and confufion of 
remounting, over-leaped his horfe, and fell down 
on the other fide into a dpep mire, where he maft 
have been fuffocated, if the humane Raleigh had 
not recovered him a fecond time, and br9ught him 
to land. He now waited on tlie oppofite bank, 
with a ftaff in one hand and a piftol in the other, 
for the reft of his company, .who were yet to crofg, 
the river ; but though Fitz-Edmonds had got a re- 
cruit of twelve men, yet finding captain Raleigh 
(land his ground, he only exclianged a few rough 
words with him, and retired. 

In 1581, the earl of Ormond going to England, 
his government of Munfter was given to captaiit 
Raleigh, in commiffion witli Sir William Morgan 
^nd captain Peers. Raleigh refided for fome time 
atJUfmore ; but afterwards, returning with his 
little band of eighty foot'and eight horfe to his old 
quarters at Cork, he received intelligence that Barry 
was at Cove with feveral hundred men : upon 
which he refolved to pafs through that tdwn, and 
offer him combat ; and accordingly, at the town's- 
cnd, he met Barry with his forces, whom he charged 

Vol. III. C with 
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with prodigious bravery, and put to flight. As Tie 
purfued his journev, he overtook another company 
of the enemy in a plain by a wood fide, whom he 
' likewife attacked, though he had only fix horfemen 
with him, expefting probably that his company 
'Would foon join him. But the rebels, who had 
greasy the advantage of numbers, being cut off 
from the wood, and having no other relief, faced 
about, and fought very defperately, 'killing five of 
-the horfes bdonging to Raleigh's company, and 
among thefe >hi8 own. He was in extreme dan* 
^cr hamfelf of being over-powered by numbers, 
if his fervant Nicholas Wright had not iriterpofed ; 
who perceiving his matter's horfe mortally wounded 
with darts, rencountered fix of the enemy at once, 
^nd killed one of them ; while Patrick Fagaw, one 
of his foldiers, r.efcued Raleigh, after it had been 
unfuccefsfuUy ^attempted by James Fitz- Richard, 
who waJ* then over- powered by the enemy. Ra- 
leigh feeing this, he would not fufFer Wright to 
fight by him any longer ; but ordered him to af- 
fift Fitz Richard, which he immediately did, by 
rufhing into the throng of the enemy, and difpatcl|- 
ing him who prcfled upon Fitz-Richard, he refcued 
. the latter from the mofl imminent danger. In this 
fliarp fkirmifh many of the rebels perifhed, and two 
were carried prifoners to Cork, where Raleigh per- 
formed feveral other fignal fcrvices, for which he 
received a -grant from the crown of a large eflatc 
in Ireland. But a mifunderflanding between Ra- 
leigh and lord Grey, the Jord-deputy of Ireland, 
prevented his rifing in the army ; and therefore, 
when the rebels were reduced, he followed lord 
.Grey to England, where purfuing his difputes with 
' that nobleman, the fubjeA of their con tefl, which 
was kept a profound fccrct, was heard before the 
j)rivy- council J and though particulars didJ>ot tran- 
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fpire, it is on record, that Raleigh defended his 
caufe with fo much eloquence and ability, that it 
greatly recommended him, and ferved^ with his 
other accomplifhments,' to introduce him to the 
notice of the court. 

But Raleigh, not content with the fmiles of 
courtiers, was very attentive -to gain the royal fa- 
vour; and an opportunity foon offered, which 
(hewed that gallantry was not the leaft of the ne- 
ceflary qualifications he poflefled for pufliing his 
fortune at court. The queen* taking the air, 
in a walk, (lopped at a pla(hy place, in doubt whe- 
ther to go on ; when Raleigh, dre(ied in a gay and 
genteel habit of the times, immediately caft off, 
and fpread his new plufh-cloak on the ground ; on 
which her raajefty, gently treading, was condufted 
over clean and dry. This adventure, joined to a 
handfome perfon, a polite addrefs, and ready wit, 
could not fail to recommend him to a female fovc- 
reign. Accordingly, coming to court foon after, 
and meeting with ^ receptioH which fecmed to fa- 
vour his ambition, he took an opportunity of writ- 
ing with ^ diamond upon a window, in a con(ipi« 
cuous manner, the following line — 

** Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall ;** 

whidi the queen elegantly turned to a couplet, 
which contained a hint, that, if he did not rife, it 
would be his own fault : 

" If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all." 

After fuch^ a poetic challenge, it is no wonder 
Raleigh made fuch a rapid progrefs in her majcfty's 
favour, a proper introduftion being all he wanted, 
his. merit infuring future fuccefs. 

Cz In 
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III tj^2« he was one of thofe perfons off 
jdillinAion who by tfae queen's command accom* 
panied the duke of Anjoii to the Netherlands ; 
and, en bis return, he brought letters from the 
prince of Orange to her majcfty. In 15839 he 
eng^^ed in a fecond expedition with his brother 
Sir Humphry 'Gilbert, to Newfoundland ; but hav- 
ing been two dr three days at fea, a contagious 
diftemper feized his whole crew, and he was^obliged 
to return to port. However, by this accident, he 
^fcaped the misfortunes of that expedition in whick 
Sir Humphry, after having taken pofleffion of New- 
foundland in right of the crown of England, in his 
return home, unfortunately penfhed. But iU-fuccefii 
could not divert Raleigh from a fcheme, which he 
thought was of fuch i/^portance to his country. 
He therefore drew up an account of its advantages, 
and laid it before the queen and council, who were 
fo well fatisfied with it, that her majefty granted 
him letters patent in favour of hts projeft :; * con- 
taining free liberty to difcover fuch remote hea- 
thenilh and barbarous lands, as were not afiuaily 
jpoflefled by any Chriftian, or inhahited by Chrif* 
ti^n people.* 

Immediately upon this grant, captain Raleigh 
fitted out two veflels, which reached the gulph of 
Florida the beginning of July,. They failed along 
the Ihare about one hundred and twenty miles, and 
at lafi debarked on a low land, which proved te 
be an ifland calkd Wokoken. After taking a for- 
mal poflcffion of this country in the name of the 
queen, he carried on a friendly correfpohdence with 
the natives, who fupplied mem wit^h provifior.s^ 
and igave them furs and deer-ikins in exchange for 
trifle:^. Xlius encouraged, eight of their crew went . 
twenty miles up the river Occam, and next day 
came to an iflaud called Roaaok, the rcfidencc of 
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the Indian chief, whofe houfe was built of cedar» 
•nd fortified round with fharp pieces of timber. 
His wife came Out totheitr, and ordered her people 
to carry them from the boat on their backs, and 
(hewed them many civilities to exprefs her friendly 
intentions toward* tlwrm, in the- abfence of her 
hulband. After haying gained tlwj beft information 
they could of the ftrength of the Indian nations^ 
and of their connections, alliances, and cojitefts 
with each other, they returned ta England, and 
made fuch an advantageous report of the fertility 
of the foily and healthfulnefs of the cHmate, that 
The queen favoured the defign of fettling a colony 
in that country, to which fhe gave die name o£ 
Virginia. 

About two- months after captainRaleigh's ictunv 
in 1584, he was chofen- knight of the Ih ire forhfs" 
native couiuy of Devon ; and the fame ytar^ the 
queen, who was extremely catrtiou9 and frugal in 
beftowing of honours, as a difiinguifhing token of 
her favour conferred on htm that; of kntghthood» 
Her Majefty, at the fame time, granted-him a patent 
to iicenfe the vending of wines by retail throu^h*- 
out the kingdom ; which was; in all probabiiitVr 
m very lucrative one*^ And^ thi$ is the origin ot 
wine^Iicences. 

Sir Walter was fo intent upon planting his new* 
colony in Virginia,, that, in 1585, he fent out a^ 
fleet of feven fail, under tfccaommand of his couiin. 
Sir Richard Grenville, a gentleman who acquired 
the higheft degree of reputation both in the land, 
and fca-fervice, and died in tl>e bod of honour, of 
a wound received on board his fhrp, in an engage- 
ment with the Spaniards in 1591. Sir Richard,, 
upon hi« landing, fent a deputation to the king of 
the Indians, whofe name was Wingina, and who* 
ididedatRoanok, requefting permiffion to eilablilb^ 
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a friendly intercourfe with the inhabitants,, and td 
\ifit the country ; which being granted, he went 
with afeleft company to view leveral Indian towns, 
and was civilly treated ; but at one of them, an 
accident happened,^ which greatly difconcerted his 
plan. An Indian ft«le afilver cup, which hir 
Richard's people refented by fetting fire to the town, 
and deftroying the corn in the fields : for this rafh 
aflion, the Indian king threatened to fall upon the 
Englifti with their whole force ; but, by a timely 
fubmiffion and fome prefents, the affair was termi* 
fiated amicably : and Sir Richard, after leaving one 
hundted and feven perfons to fettle the colony 
of Virginia, fet fail for England; and, on his 
pafTage, he took a Spanifh prize, eflimated at 
50^0001. 

This was not the only circumftance of good for- 
tune which happened to Sir Walter this year. The 
rebellion in Ireland being now totally fuppreffed, 
her Majefty granted him twelve- thoufand acres of 
the forfeited lands ; and this great eftate he planted 
at his own expence. 

Sir Walter, encouraged by this noble grant, 
fitted out a third fleet. for Virginia ; where the co- 
lony, having fuflFered great diftrefles, had procured 
a pafTage to England by Sir Francis Drake, who 
had vifited it in his return from his conquefl of St. 
Domingo, Carthagena, and St. Augulline. Ra- 
leigh, in the fpring of the year, had fent a Ihip of 
one hundred tons to the fuc(?our p( his new co- 
lony ; but not arriving before the people had left 
it, fhe returned with all her lading to England. 

About fifteen days after, Sir Richard Grenville 
arrived at Virginia with three (hips more, well 
ftored, for the company of plantws w^hich he had 
left there in 1585 ; but, finding neither them, nor 
the' laft-mentioned Ihip, Sir Richard, unwilling to 
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fofe the poQeflion of fo fine a. country, landed fif- 
teen men on the ifland of Roanok, leaving them 
provifions for two years, then fet fail for England, 
and, in his return, took fome Spatiilh, prizes. 

. About this time, Sir Walter Raleigh was con- 
cerned in other plans, for the improvement of the . 
navigation and cqnxmerce of his country ; particu- 
larly in captain Davis's expedition, for difcover- 
ing the North- weft paflagc ; on- which account a ' 
promontory in Davis's Streights* is called Moijnt 
Raleigh. To indemnify him, in fome meafure^ 
for the expence of thefe patriotic undertakings, the ^ 
queen gave hina- ad4itionaI grants of land, and far- 
ther emoluments on his wine-licences. 

The latter end of the year 1586, her majefty 
made him fenefchal of the duchies of Cornwall and 
Exeter, and lord-warden of the ftannaries in De- 
vonfhire and Cornwall. But thefe preferments ex* 
pofed him to the envy of thofc who were much his 
inferiors in merit; and even the eari of Leicefter, 
who had once been his friend, grew jealous of him^ 
and fet up, in oppofition to him, his nephew, the 
young earl of Eflex. But neither the faft ions of 
the court, nor the afperfions of the people, whonv 
Raleigh could never condefcerid to flatter, could 
deter him from attending to the duties of his fevc- 
ral employments. 

In the year 1587, Sir Walter prepared a new 
colony of one hundred and fifty men for Virginia ; 
appointing Mr. John White governor, and with 
him twelve afliftants ; and incorporated them by the 
name of *' The Governor and Affiflants of the city 
of Raleigh. in Virginia.'* 

On their arrival at Hattarafs, the governor dif- 

patched a ftrong party to Roanok, expefting to 

find the fifteen men that were left there ; but fliey 

fought them in vain. They afterwards found that 
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fcveral of thcra had been murdered by the fivagejr, 
and the reft driven to a remote part of the country. 
This new colony having entered into an alliance 
with the natives, confidered that they (hoald want 
frcfli fupplies of provifions ; and, wanting an agent 
to go ro England, prevailed on their governor to 
undertake that office, who returned with bis (hips * 
in the latter end of the year. 

Sir Walter, felicitous for the fafety of the co^ 
lony, prepared a fleet to affift them ; but the apprc-^ 
hcnfions of an invafion from Spain, in 1^88, pre- 
vented their failing ; fo that governor White could 
only obtain two fmall pinnaces, which had the 
misfortune to be fo dioroughly rifled by the enemy^ 
that they were obliged to return back without per- 
forming the voyage, to the diftrefs of the planters 
abroad, and the great regret of tlieir patron at 
home. 

About this time. Sir Walteif was advanced to the 
poft of captain of her majefty*s guard, and was 
ohc of the council of war appointed fo confider of 
the moft efleftual methods' for the fecurity of the 
nation ; upon which pccafion he drew up a fcheme 
which was a proof of his judgment and abilities. 
But be did not confine himfelf to the mere office 
of giving advice ; he raifcd and difciplined the mi- 
litia of Cornwall; and, having performed all pofE- 
ble lervices at land, joined the fleet with a fquadron 
of volunteers, and had a coniiderable ihare in the 
total defeat of the Spanifh Armada ; when his me • 
lit, upon fo important a crifis, juflly raifed him 
ftiil hightr in the queen's favour, who" now made 
him gentleman of her privy chamber. 

In 1589, Don Antonio, king of Portugal, bting 
expelled front his dominions by Philip IL of Spain, 
queen Elizabeth contributed tiii men of war, and 
threefcore thoufahd poun^» in order toi leinftate 

him» 
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lUfii» and encouraged her fubje£l$ to concur in that 
defign. Sir Walter Raleigh, with Sir Francis- 
Drake and Sir fohn Norris, accompanied that 
prince to Portugal ; and, in this expedition, took 
St great number off hulks belonging to the Hans«- 
towns, laden with Spanifh goods, provifions,. and* 
ftinmunition, for a new invafion of England :- andt 
his condu£t in the whole affair was fo fatxsfa£tory 
to her majefty, that (he honoured him^, as well as^ 
th^ other commanders, with a gold chain. 
' Raleigh had now formed a defign againft the- 
Spaniards in the Weft-Indies^ in order to mterceptT 
the Plate-0eet, and fitted out a: maritime force for«- 
that purpofe, confifting^of tbirteen^fhips ofhis^owii) 
and fellow-adventurers i to which the queen add^i 
two men of war, the Garland and Foiroght, giving: 
him a comlniffion a9 genend of the fleet; the poftt 
of lieutenant-general being conferred' oa» Sir John* 
fiurgh« 

m fet fail in- February, 159a; Kut tH^wiadr 
proved fo contrary, that he could' not leave the: 
coaft of England till the 6th of May ; and the nexr^ 
iay Sir Martin Frobilher followed and. overtoofe. 
lum with the queen's letters - to recall him ; but,, 
Hpaginiog his honour ei^;a^ed in the undertakings 
h^ pur{bed>hiscourfe, though he was informed that 
^e king of Spain had ordered -that no fitips iho«ld« 
611 that year, nor any treafore be^rought from the* 
Weft-Indies* However, on the- nth- of May,^ 
meeting with a ftonn off Cape Finifterr^- he4i»»' 
iFided his fleet into two fquadrons^xommhting one ' 
to Sir lohn Burgh, and the other to Sir Martin* 
Frobimer, with orders to the latter; to lie off the 
South-capc, to keep in and terrify the Spaniards oa* 
their coafts, while the former lay at the Azores for' 
the carracks from the Eaft^Indles;. andMthen ze«" 
tumediiome. 
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The fuccefs of thcfe dircftions was anfwerable 
to the excellent judgment that formed them ; far 
ibs Spanifh admiral, collefting his whole naval 
power to watch fVobifher, * left the carracks un- 
guarded ; and the Madre de Dios, then efteemed 
the richeft prize ever brought to England, was 
feized by Sir John Burgh. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's enemies, envious of his 
prevailing influence over the queen, employed every 
means to work his difgrace. Tarleton, a comedian, 
was encouraged by Eflex and his party, to introduce 
into his part in a play, at which the qjieen was 
prefent, an allufion to Sir Walter, comparing him 
to the knave, which in certain games at cards 
** governs the queen :'* her majefty however, was 
highly difpleafed; and forbade 1 arleton, and all her 
jcflers, to approach her table. In the next place, 
as his. religious tenets wer6 not ftriftly orthodox, 
and he had rendered himfelf obnoxious to the clergy 
by his being in poffeffion of fome church lands, 
granted to him by the queen ; a libel was publifhed ' 
againft him at Lyons, by one Parfons, a jefuit, 
afperfing him with being an Atheift, on account of 
his traft, intituled " The School of Atheifls ;" in 
'which Sir Walter only attacks the old fchool divi- 
nity. But the queen was made to believe that it 
was an impious performance, which reflefted dif- 
honour on her father's memory ; upon which fhe 
chided him feverely ; and he was ever after branded 
witli the title of Atheift. 

Scon after, another incident had well nigh ruin- 
ed him for ever irt the queen's efteem. He had fe- 
duced the daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
one of the queen's maids of honour; and the na- 
tural confcquence of the amour difcovering the in- 
trigue, her majefty ordered him to be confined for 
feveral montlis, and difmiflcd the lady from her at- ' 
7 tendance; 
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tendance ; to whom he afterwards made the moft 
honourable reparation he could, by marriage ; ia 
which ftatc thley became _ex;amples of conjugal af- 
feaion and fidelity. -. 

While Sir Walter Raleigh was under her ma- 
jeftv's difpleafure, he projefted the difcovery of the 
cxtenfive empire of Guiana, in South-America^ 
which the Spaniards had then only viiited^ and to 
this day have never conquered. Sir Walter having' 
provided a fquadron of (hips at a very great ex- 
pence, the lord high admiral Howard, and Sir 
Kobert Cecil, conceived fo good an opinion of the 
defign, that they both concurred in it. 

Hefctfail on the 6th of February,- 1595, *"^ 
arrived at the ifle of Tiinidado on the 22d of 
March, where he made himfclf mafter of St, Jofeph, 
a fmall city, and made the Spanifti governor pri- 
foner. Then, quitting his Ihip, he, with an hun- 
dred men^ in feverai little barks, failed four hun- 
dred miles up the river Oronoque, in fcarch of 
Guiana ; but the heat of the weather, and the tor- 
rents, obliged hijn to return, which he did the 
latter end of the fumiher. 

'The following year he was fo far reftored to. 
favour, that he was engaged in the important expedi- 
tion to Cadiz; wlierein the earl ofEflex, and the lord . 
high-admiral Howard,, were joint commanders. On 
the 20tli of June they arrived before Cadiz. The 
lord high-admiral was of opinion, that the land- 
forces (hould attack the town firft, that the fleet . 
might not be expofed to the fire of the fhips, of the 
city, and of the adjacent forts ; and the council gf . 
war coiKurred in this opinion. But as the earl of 
Eflex was putting his men into .boats, in order to 
land them. Sir Walter, not happening to have been • 
prefent. at the council of war, went direftly to the 
carl, and oflfered fuch convincing reafous againll it* > 
C 6 and 
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and for their firft falling upon the galleons md^ 
ihips m the harbour, tliat the earl law the neceffity^ 
of altering his fcbeme, and deiircd Sir Walter to 
diiTuade the admiral from that of landing.^ He. 
Ad £> ; the admiral was convinced ; and« by Sir 
Walter^t advice, deferred the attack, till the next 
day. 

Fof the particulars of this attack^ in which Sir. 
"Walter Raleigh diftingaifhed himfelf by hi& bravery 
and his prudence, and which was atteilded with' 
fiich wonderful fuccefs, we muft refer our readers^ 
to !>• Birch*)S account of it. It is fufficient in thi^ 
place to mention; that the city was taken and plun« 
4fercd, many of the principal fhips belonging iok 
Ae Spaniards were run afhore, and the galleonsv^ 
^th all their tfeafure,. were bvrnt by the enemy, 
a& prevent their falling into the hands of the^ 
Engtiih^ 

Sir Walter contimsed in a flateof perfonalba** 
Bifknieiit from the cfueen's prefence till 1597, and 
then was iotirely reftored to favour, and performed 
ieveral other fignal fervices. la 160 1, he attehded 
fte queen ia her progrefs : and in the laft parlia* 
s^ent of this reign, be fignalized himfelf, by oppoi> 
£ng feme bills brou^t in to opprefs the lowef 
chifies of the people* nut the death of this princefs 
Moved a great misfortune to Sir Walter ; for hec 
ftceeflbr, king James L had been greatly prejudiced 
againft him by the earl of Elfex ; yet he did not 
dffcovGer his dilguft for fome time^ but treated hiok 
vMh great kindnefs : however, his majefty's pacific 
genius could not relifh a man with fo martial afpirir*. 
He had not been long upon the throne before Sir' 
Walter was difmiiled from his poft of captain of 
Hket guards ; and» feon after, was charged with be**^ 
ing engaged in a plot againil the king, and with 
csic^JAg Qaa fecxet coxrefpondence with the king 

of 
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dp Spain ; but to evidence was prodviced of bi$ 
baving^ been cAgased in any treaionaUe^aA what-* 
eiver, though he was brought in gailty, and con^ 
<femhed fbr high treafon. 

The trial was carried on with the ufual ran- 
oouT bjr the crown-hwyersy who have often made 
treafon where none Was to be founds whenever ^ 
ilate prifoner has rendered himfelf (^noxioiaa ta 
the foveiieign; but bis death had been before deter* 
mined in ^e cabinet-coonciL 

To the eternal difgrace of his memory^ that 
great bwyer» ' Sir Edward Coke, the attorney-ge^^ 
ueral, made trfe of the grofieft abofe in opening 
the falfe accufatiDn agatnft our renowned patriot. 
HrfVigntatized tiie great Sir Walter Raleigh witb 
the opprobrious title^f^* Traitor, Monfler, Viper^i- 
and Spider of HeiL'' 

£ut the true caufeo£this fhameful court^conlpit* 
ncy agAinft Sir Walter^ was the .yery ad(?e part 
be had taken againft the Seotcb intereft. Appfe«> 
henfnre that his country wo<rid be over^nAi by 
Scotchmen^ and that all the pofts of hommtand 
emoItBBesic would be engtoffed by iheai, to tte. 
exchifion of Englilhuftn, he had prc^ied in coun^ 
cil, a (hort/time before the death of queen Eliza«- 
heth, that the king of the Scots fliouU be tied dowxH 
fay the ftrongeft contraft. that could be drawn up^ . 
to bring into England only a limited numbev of 
bis coutrymenf upon his acceffion to the Britiik 
dirone. This- pr6pofitioa was aver-rulcd, but it 
was never forgiven by James, ami his Scotch mi*- 
nions. And it mvift be eonfefled, that Sir Walter 
did not endeavour to abaie their malice by tempo- 
rizing ; on the contrary, when ho found that hia 
prophetic fears were rediized, and none but Scotch^ 
men countenanced at courts he boldly exclaimed 
againfi this partialityan their $tv.aux } asd thus bm 
wrought his own. difgcace» 
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But eren thus circumdanced, his ruin woulct 
not have been completed, if there had not beens 
found two degenerate Englishmen bafe enough to 
forward their defigns "upon the life of this great- 
man. One of thefe was Sir Robert Cecil, fecretary 
of ftate, induced to it by motives of jealoufy ; for" 
he knew that Raleigh's political talents might one ^ 
day or other render his fer vices fo eflentially necef- 
fary to tlic king and to the nation, that he muft 
be brought into adminiftration, and fupplant him. 
The other was Coke, the attorney-general, who 
appears to have been Sir Walter's enemy by pro- 
f^flion, and to have confidered the blackening his 
-charafter as a recommendation to the firft va- * 
cancy upon the bench. Yet, after fentence was 
pailed.. the cowardly cou\t d«rft not proceed' to 
execution, fo great was the love and veneration of 
the people for the hero of his country ; and there- 
fore he was repueved ar Winchefter, where he was * 
tried, and remanded to the Tower, where not 
long after his confinement, upon the unwearied fo- 
licitations.of his lady, who petition^ed the king that 
Ihe might be prifonerwith him, he was allowed the- 
confolation of her company, ^nd his younger fon^ 
Carew was born there in i.)04. 

The king foon after granted him his forfeited 
eftate, for the benefit of his wife and children ; but 
this was only for his own life, for he had, on his • 
refolving to accept of a challenge from Sir Amias 
Frefton fome years before,- made it over to his eldeft 
fon ; who, notwithftanding, derived no benefit from 
the reverfion •, for Robert Car, the king's new fa- - 
vourite, having no real eftate belonging to his own 
obfci^re family, caft his eyes upon the lands of 
Raleigh ; and by the afiiftance of his friend Coke, 
the ^attorney -general, he foon diicovered a Haw in 
the conveyance ; upon .whichi an information be- 
ing- 
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ing exhibited ir> the exchequer^ judgment was given 
for the crown. Tlie grant to Sir Walter for life was 
made void j and Sherborne, and other of his eftates, 
were given to Car in 1609, the king being in- 
flexible to all the petitions of the lady Raleigh, on 
behalf of herfelf and her children, 

' Sir Walter Raleigh foftened the rigours of his 
long confinement, by an application to various 
kinds of ftudies, particularly in writing his well- 
known and admired Hiftory of the World. Healfo 
amufed himfelf in j)ra£lical chemiftry, making many 
Tifeful experiments ; the refult of which was a 
difcovery of an excellent remedy for malignant fe- 
vers, long known under the name of Raleigb*s Cor- 
dial, but now totally laid afide, from doubts coiv- • 
ccrning the authenticity of the recipe forcom'pofing it. 
But, though he had the queen's protection, and 
prihce Henry for his' patron, during the height of 
the earl of Somerfet's favour, yet he could not ob- 
tain his liberty till after the condemnation of that 
favourite, for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. ' 
At length, by means of fifteen hundred pounds 
given to a relation of the new favoqrite Sir George 
Viiliers, he procured his liberty, in March 16 16, 
after above twelve years confinement in the Tower. ' 
Sir Walter, being now at large, had an opportu- 
nit^f profecuting his old fcheme of fettling Guiana, 
and his majefty granted him a patent for that pur- 
pofe, at leaft under the privy-feal, if not under the 
great-feal of England ; which Sir Francis Bacon, 
on being applied to, ^ffured him implied a pardon 
for all that was paft, as the king had made him 
admiral of his fleet, and given him the power of 
roartial lawover his officers and foldiers. 

• The whole expence of this expedition was de- 
frayed by Sir Waller Ralpigh and his friends. In 
their paflage, they met with various difappoint- 

ments ; 
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ments ; howler, in November, ^cy came in {sgj^ 
of Guiana, and anchored five defies off the rim 
Caliana. 

Here Raleigh was received with the utmoft joy 
fcy the Indfans, who offered him the fovcreigiity o£ 
the country, which he declined^ Hi* extreme fick- 
nefs preventing his attempting the difcovery of the 
niines in perfoii,. be deputed captain Keymis to that: 
fervice, ordering five fhips to fait into the river 
Oronoque ; but, three weeks after, landing by night 
nearer a Spaniih town than they expeSed, they 
were fet vpon by the Spanifl) troops^ who wer& 
prepared for their reception* 

This unexpe£ted attack foon threw them into^ 
Gonfufiqrv; and, had not fome of tfie leaders ani^ 
i^ted the reft, they bad all been cut to pieces : 
but the otheT9» by their example, foon^raliyingys 
they made fuch a vigoFoiit oppofiuon, that they 
forced the Spaniards to retreat. 

In the warmth of the ourfui^, the Englifli fotmd^. 
themfelves at the Spanim town before they jLnt^ 
where they were. Here the battle was renewed^ 
and they were ailaylted by the governor^ htmielf, 
and four or £ve captains at the head of their com* 
Itanies, when ca^taia- Raleigh, the eldeft ion o£ 
j^ir Walter, hurried oii^by the heat and ioipatience- 
of youtt}, not waiting for the miaflceteers, ruihed^ 
forward, at the head of a company of pikes, and^ 
having killed one of the Spaniln captains^ was ihot 
by anotHier. But preffing &iU forward with his 
fword. upon the captain who had ihot him, the 
Spaniard, witii the b»tt*end of his mu&et, felled, 
him to the ground, and put an end to his life i 
when his ferjeant immediately thruft the Spaniih: 
captain through the body with bit halbert. Two^ 
other captains, and the gpYernorhimielf^ fell in. 
this en^agemefliU 
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The Spanifh leaders being all thus difpatched, , 
the private men fled. Some took (heker about the 
D^rkct-pfece, from whence they killed and wounded 
the Englilh at pleafare ; fo that there was no way 
left for fafety bat by firing the town, and driving 
the enemy to the woods and mountains. 

Captain Keymis had now an opportunity of 
vifiting the mine, which he attempted with captain 
Thornhurft, Mr. W. Herbert, Sir John Hamdeh, 
znd others ; but, upon their falling into an am- 
bufcade, in which they loft many of their men, 
they returned to Sir Walter, without difcovering 
the mine, alleging the reafon mentioned above. 

As fome mitigation of their ill fucccfs, and as 
ztt inducemcrrt to farther hopes, Keymis prodaceil 
t^o ingots of gold, which they had found in the 
tc^wn, togcrthe^ with a large quantity of papers 
found in the governor's ftudy. Among thefe were 
fovir fetters, which' difcovercd not only Raleigh'y 
\yhole cnterprizc to have been betrayed, but his 
life hereby put into the power of the Spaniards* ^ 
Thefe letters alfo difcovered the preparations nrade 
by tlie Spaniards to receive Raleigh. 

To the juft indignation which he conceived upon 
thisoctafion, was added the mortification of finding 
that Keymis had not proceeded to the mine. He 
reproached that captain with having undone him, 
and wounded his credit with the kin? paft reco- 
very* This affefted Keymis fo fenfibly, that he 
retired to his cabin, where he (hot himfelf ; but^ 
finding the wound iK>t mortal, he difpatched him- 
felf with a knife, which he thruft into his heart. . 

The ill ftate of Sir Walter's health would not 
fafferhim to repair Keymis *s negleft. He was in- 
capable of fuch a voyage, and, at the fariie time, 
was in continual apptehenfion of being attacked by 
thfc Spanifh Armada^ fcnt oiit on purpofe to lay 

wait 
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wait for and deflroy him ; but the enemy mifled* 
him, by flaying in the wrong place. 

To tlic eternal difhonour of James L let it be 
recorded, that to his fhameful duplicity, and 
daftardly fears, the honour of the nation, the fuc- 
cefs of the expedition, the lives of many brave men, 
and the military reputation of Raleigh, were facri-^ 
ficed. For wiiile he encouraged Raleigh, by grant- 
ing him a fpecial commiffion for this enterprife, he 
not only difa vowed it by his minifters to the Spanifh^ 
ambafladors, but, as a proof that he did not wifti 
well to the defign, he fuffered them to give the 
ambaffador the particulars of Raleigh's forcQ and 
deftination ; which being, forwarded to the court of 
Spain, occafioned the vaft preparations that he found 
ready on his arrival, to pppofe him. Sir Waiter 
could not forbear reproaching the court for tliis- 
infamous conduft, in a letter from St. Chriflopher*s, 
to the fecretary of flate ; and this determined the 
miniftry to take him off, as the only method of- 
' extinguilbing the hopes of the people, who wifhed 
for a war with Spain. 

Accordingly, on Sir Walter's return home, he. 
found that king James had publifhed a proclama-, 
tion, declaring his deteftation of his conduft, affert- 
iiig, that his majefty had, by exprefs limitation, re- 
ftrained and forbade Raleigh from attempting any. 
aft of hoflility againft his dear brother of Spain ; - 
yet it is evident, that the commiffion contained no 
liich limitation. 

This proclamation, however, did not deter Sir 
Walter from landing at Plymouth, in July 16 1§, 
being refolved to furrender himfelf into tlie king's 
hands, to whom he wrote a letter in defence of 
himfelf. But he was Hrrefted on the road to Lon-- 
don by Sir Lewis Stewkeley, vice admiral of De-. 
Yonlhircp and his relation, who afted a mofi bafe. 

aud 
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and treacherous part, lifter his arrival with his pri- 
foner at London. For, Sir Walter being allowed 
to fciuain a prifoner at his own houfe, Stewkeley 
continually informed him how greatly the court 
was exafperated againft him, by the complaints of 
Gondemar the Spanifh ambaflador. He hinted, that 
his life was at flake, and then countenanced, if he 
did not fuggeft the defign Raleigh had now formed 
of making his efcape to France, which he after- 
wards attempted ; but being betrayed all along by 
Stewkeley, he was feized in a boat below Wool- 
wich, and, on the lothof Auguft, was committed 
to the Tower. 

. But though his death had been abfolutely refolved 
ppon, yet it was not eafy to find a method to com— 
pafs it, iince his conduft in his late expedition 
could not be ftretched in law to fuch a lentehce. 
It was refolved therefore to facrifice him to Spain, 
(in a manner that has juftly cxpofed the court to 
die abhorrence of all fucceeding ages) by calling 
him^dbwn to judgment on his former fentehce, 
palled fifteen years before* Thus, by a ftrange 
contrariety of proceedings, he, who had been con- 
^demned for being a friend to the Spaniards, now 
^oft his life for being their enemy. 

In confequence of this refolution, having Ihe day 
before received notice to prepare himfelf for death, 
he was, on the 28th of C )£tober, taken out of his 
bed, in the hot fit of an ague'i and carried to the 
^ing*s-Bench bar, at Weftminfter, where the chief- 
juflice. Sir Henry Montague, ordered the record 
of hisconviflion and judgment in 1603 to be read; 
and then demanded, .What he had to offer why 
execution fhould not be awarded againft him ? To 
this Sir Walter pleaded his commiffion for his laft 
voyage, which implied a reftoring life to him, by 
giving him power, as marlhal, on the life and death 

of - 
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of others. He then began tx> juftify his cc'^nduft irf 
that voyage ; but the coiirt refilled to hear him, 
and execution was inftantly awarded ; and a war-*' 
fant produced for it to take place the next day ;^ 
which had been figned and fealcd before-hand, that" 
60 delay might arifc;, from the king*s abfence, wha 
Retired into the country the day before he was ar- 
raigned. And on the very next day, though it was 
the Iprd-mayot*s day, being the 29th of OSober, 
l5i8> Sir Walter was condufted from the prifon of 
the Gatehoufe (where he had been lodged over- 
Aigbt) by the fheriffs of London and Mi^lefex, to 
aicafFold erefted in Old Palace-yard, Weftminfter. 

He had eaten bis breakfaft heartily that morn- 
mg^.fflaoak-ed bis p^pe, and made no more of deaths 
Aan if he liad been to take a journey. He afcendecl 
the fczfM4 with a chtfarful countenance, and fay 
kitwi tbfe l6rds, knights, and gentlemen, there pre- 
ftht. After which, a proclamation was made for 
filence ; and he addreii^d himfelf to the people in 
this manner t 

*• I defire to be borne withal, for this is the 
tKrd day of mjr ftver ; and, if I (hall Ihew any 
ifreaknefsi I beieech you to attribute it to my ma- 
lady, for this is the hour in which it is wont to 
Come." 

Then paufing a-while, he fat, and direfted him* 
felf towards a window> where the lords of Arundef,|. 
Northampton, and Doncafter, with fom'e other 
lords and knights, fat, and fpoke as folio w^th : 

"I thank God, of his infinite goodnefs, that 
he hath brought me to die in the light, and not in 
darknefs.** But, by rcafon that the place where 
tfhe lords, &c. fat, ^ was fome diftance. from the 
fcafFold, that he berceived they could not well hear 
him, he faid, •* I will ftrain my voice, for I would 
WiUingly have your bonoun hear me." 

Bat 
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But lord .Arundel faid, " Nay, we will rather 
come down to the fcafFold;" which he and fome 
. ethers did. . Where being come,^ he faluted them 
Ceverally^ and then continued his fpeech. 

" As 1 faid, I thank God heartily, that he hath 
Vought me into the light to die ; and that he hath 
not mffered me to die in the dark prifon of tlie 
Tower, where I have fuifFered a great deal of mifcry 
and cruel iicknefs ; and I , thank God, that my, 
fever hath not taken me at tliis time, as I prayed 
to God it might not. There arc two main points 
' of fufpicion that his majefty, as I hear, hath con-, 
ceived againil me, wberein his majefty cannot be 
Satisfied, which I deiire to clear up, and to refolvc 
your iordfliips of r. 

** One is, T^hat his raajcfty hath been inforn\« 
«d, that I have often had^ plot$ with France ; and 
3iis majefty hath good reafon to induce liim there* 
unto. One reafon that his majefty had to con- 
5e^ure fo, was, that, when I came back from 
Guiana, being come to Plymouth, I endeavoured 
to go in a bark to Rochelle ; which was, for that I 
n^oujd have made my peace before 1 had come to 
England. 

** Another jeafon was, That upon my flight, I 
did intend to fly into France, for the faving of 
myfelf, having had fome terror from above* 

*' A third reafon, that his majefty had reafon 
(to fufpeft, was, The French agent*s coming to me, 
Befides, it .was reported, that I had a comnuffion 
from the French king at my going forth. T hefe 
are the reafons tha^ his majefty had, as I am in- 
formed, to fufpeft me. 

," But this I fay, for a man to call God to 
witnefs to a fallhopd at the hour of death, is far 
more grievous and impious ; ^nd that a man that 
£0 doth cannot have falvation, for he hath no time 

for 
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for repentance. Then what Ihall 1 expe£k, that 
^ am going inftantly to render up my account ? I do 
therefore call God to witnefs, as I hope to be 
faved, and as I hope to fee him in his kingdom, 
which 1 hope I Ihall within this quarter of this 
hour, I never had any commiffion from the French 
king, nor ever faw tlie French king's hand-writing 
in all my life ; neither knew. I that there was a 
French agent, nor what he was, till I met him in 
my gallery, at my lodging, unlooked for. If I 
fpeak not true, O Lord, let me never enter into 
thy kingdom. 

,*' The fecond fufpicion was, That his Majefty 
h^d been informed, that I ftiould fpeak difhonour- 
ably and difloyally of my fovereign. But my accufer 
was a bafe Frenchman, and a runnagate fellow ; 
one that hath no dwelling ; a kind of chymical fel- 
low ; one that I knew to be perfidious : for, being 
by him drawn into the aftion of accufing myfelf at 
Wincliefter, in which I confefs my head was^ 
touched, he, being fworn to fccrecy over-night, 
revealed it the next morning. 

** But this I fpeak now, what have I to do v/ith 
kings ? I have nothijig to do with them, neither 
do I fear them ; I have only now to do with my 
God, in whofe prefence I (land ; therefore to tell 
a lie, were it to gain the king's favour, were vain. 
Therefore, as I hope to be faved at the laft judg- 
ment^day, I never fpoke difloyally, or difhoneftly, 
of his majefty in all my life ; and therefore I can- 
not but think it ftrangethat that Frenchman, be- 
ing fo bafe and mean a fellow, Ihould be fo far cre- 
dited as he hath been. I have dealt truly, as I 
hope to be faved ; and I hope 1 (hall be believed. 
I confefs I did attempt to eicape ; I cannot excufc 
it, but it was only to fave my life. And I do like- 
wife confers, that I did feign myfelf to be in- 

difpofed 
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'Jifpofcd and fick at Salifbury ; but I hope it was 
no^fin, for the prophet David did make himfelf a 
^ool, and fuffered fpittle to fall down upon his 
'beard, to efcape from the hands of his enemies, 
-and it was not imputed unto him-, fo, what 1 did, 
•I intended no ill, but to gain and prolong time 
until his majefty came, hoping for fome commife- 
ration from him. But I forgive this Frenchman, 
and Sir Lewis Stewkcley, with all my heart ; for 
*I have received the facrament this morning of Mr. 
dean of Weftminfter, and I have forgiven all men ; 
but, that they are perfidious, I am bound in cha- 
rity to fpeak, that all men may take heed of them. 
** Sir Lewis Stewkeley, my keeper and kinf- 
man, hath affirmed, that I fliould tell him, that my 
lord Carew, and my lord of Doncafter here, did 
advife me to efcape j but I protcft, before God, I 
never told him any fuch thing ; neither did the 
lords advife me to^ny fuch matter ; neither is it 
likely that I (hould tell him any fuch thing of two 
privy-counfellors ; neither had I any reafon to tell 
him, or he to rcpoVt it ; for it is well known, he 
kft me fix, feven, eight, nine, and ten days toge- 
ther al-^ne, to go' whither 1 lifted, whilft he rode 
himfelf about the country. 

** He ferther accufed me, that I fhould fhew him 
a letter, whereby I did fignify unto him, that I 
would give him ten thoufand pounds for my efcape ; 
but God caft my foul into everlafting fire, if I made 
any fuch profFer of ten thoufand pounds, or one 
thoufand ; but, indeed, I Ihewed him a letter, 
that, if he would go with me, there fhould be 
order taken for his debts when he was gone ; nei- 
ther had i ten thoufand pounds to give him ; for, 
if I bad had fo much, I could have made my peace 
with it better another way, than in giving it to 
Stewkcley. 

•* Farther, 
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•^ Farthor, when I came to Six Edward Pelham's 
hoofe, .who bad been .a follower of mine, and wbp 
gave me good entertainment, he gave out; that I 
liad received fome dram of poifonTwhen I an- 
fwercd him, I feared no fuch thing, for I was weU 
aOared of them in the houfe, and therefore wifhed 
him. to have no fuch tliought Now God forgive 
him, for I do ; and 1 dcfire God to forgive hina. I 
will not fay, iGod is a God of revenge j but I dc- 
fire God to forgive him, as 1 do defire to be fbrr 
given of God.^' 

Then looking over his note pf remembrance, 
•* Well," faid he, •• thus far have I gone; a littie 
more, a littk more, and I will have done by and 

** It was told the king that I was brought per 
force into England, and that I did not intend to 
come again ; but Sir Charles Parker, Mr. Treiham, 
Mr. Leake, and divers, know how I was dealt 
withal by the common foldiers, which were one 
hundred and fifty in number, who mutinied, and 
fcnt for me tp come into the (hip to them, for unto 
me they would not come ; and there I was forced 
to take an oath, that 1 would not go into England 
till that they would have me ; otherwife they would 
have caft me into the fea ; and therewithal they 
drove me ii^to my cabin, a^id bent all tlieir forces 
againft me. 

'* Now, after I had taken this oath, with win.e 
and other things, fuoli as X had about me, 1 drew 
fome of the chiefeft to defift from their purpofes.; 
and, at length, I perfuaded them to go into Ire-* 
land ; which tliey were willing unto, and would 
have gone into the ijorth parts of Ireland ; which 
1 diffuaded them from, an^l told them that they 
were Rcd-lhanks that inhabited tliere; and with 
much ado I perfuaded tliem to go into the, foutl\ 

parts 
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parts of Ireland, promifing them to get their par- 
dons, and was forced to give them one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds at Kinfale, to bring them 
home, otherwife I had never got from them. 

** I hear likewife there was a report that I meant 
not to go to Guiana at all, and that I knew not of 
any mine, nor intended any fuch thing or matter, 
but only to get my liberty, which I had not the 
wit to keep. 

** But 1 proteft it was my full intent, and fo^ 
gold ; for gold, for the benefit of his majefty and 
myfelf, and of thofe that ventured and went with 
me, with the reft of my countrymen ; but he that 
knew the head of the mine .would not difcover it, 
when he faw my fon was flain, but made away 
with himfelf." 

Then turning to the earl of Arundel, he faid, 
** My lord, being in the gallery of my fhip, at 
my departure, I remember your honour took me 
by the hand, and faid, You would requeft one 
thing of me ; which was, That, whether I made 
a good voyage or a bad, I fhould not fail but to 
return again into England ; which I then promifed 
you, and gave you my faith I would ; and fo I 
have.*' To which my lord anfwered, *' It is true, 
1 do very well remember it : they were the very laft 
words I fpake unto you." * 

'* Another flander was raifcd of me, That I 
would have gone away from them, and left them 
at Guiana. But there was a great many worthy 
men tliat accompanied me always ; as my ferjeant- 
major, George Raleigh, and divers others, which 
knew my intent was nothing fo. 

" Another opinion was held of me, that I car- 
ried with me to fea fixteen thoufand pieces, and 
that was all the voyage 1 intended, only to get 
money into my hands. As I Ihall anfwer it before 

Vol. III. D God, 
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God, I had not in alt the world in my hands, or 
others to my ufe, either dire£^ly, or indtreAly, 
above a handred pounds ; whereof, when I went, 
I gave my wife twenty-£ve pounds ; but the error 
diereofcame, as I perceived, by lookiogU^^er the 
fcrivener*s books, where they found the bills of 
^venture ariflng io a great fum, fo raifed that £dfe 
report. 

** I will only borrow a little time of Mr. flicriff 
to fpeak of one thing, that doth make my heart to 
bleed to hear that fuch an imputation fhould be 
laid upon tnr ; for it is faid, * that I fhould be a 
perfccutorof the death of the earl of £ffex j and, 
that I ftood in a window over-againft him, when 
he fiiifercd, and puffed out tobacco in difdain of 
him, God 1 take to witnefs, I Ihed tears for hiia 
when be died ; and, as I hope to look God in the 
face hereafter, my lord of Eflex did not fee ray face 
when he fuffered, for 1 was atar off in the Armory, 
-where I faw him, but he faw not me. 

*' 1 coafefs indeed I was of a contrary faAion ; 
but I knew my lord of Effcx was a noble gentle- 
man, and that it would be worfe with me when he 
was gone, tor I got the hate of thofe which wilhed 
me well before, and thofe that fet me againft him 
afterwards fet themfelves ajainft me, and >^ere my 
greateft enemies ; and* my foul hath many times 
been grieved that I was not nearer him when he - 
died ; bcc'kufe, as I underftood afterwards, he alked 
for me. at his deatlj, to have been reconciled unto 
me. And thefe be the material points 1 thought 
good to fpeak of; and I am now, at this inftant, i 
to render up an account to God ; and I protcft, as 
L Ihall appear before him, this that 1 have fpokeu 
is true ; and I hope I fliall be bfelieved/* 

Our illuftrious patriot concluded with deiiring 
Sle ailonilhed fpe£lators to join with him in prayer 

to 
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to God, ** whom," faid he, ** I have moft jjrkv- 
oufly offended, being a man full of vanity^ who 
have lived afinftil litei in fuc;h callings as havcbo^n 
moft inducing to it. For I have been a foldieri a 
iailor^ and a courtier ; which are all fcourfcs of 
Ivickednefs and vice.'* 

Then proclamation being made, that all men 
Ihould depart the fcaffbld, he prejiared himfelf for 
death; giving away his hat, his cap, and fume 
money, to fuch as he knew, who ftood near hrm. 
He next took leave of the lords, knights, gentle- 
men, and others of his acquaintance ; and, amdngft 
the reft, lord Arundel, whom be thanked for his 
company, and entreated him to defire the king 
that no fcandalous writing to defeme him mighc 
be publiihed after his death ; lidding, *^ I have a 
long journey to go, and therefore 1 will take my 
leave.'* 

Then p^utting oflF his doublet and gown, he de- 
fired the executioner to fhew hira tlieaxe; which 
not being done readily, he faid, *' I prithee let 
me fee it. Doft thou think that J am afraid of it V* 
So it being given unto him, he felt along upon the 
edge of it; and, fmiling, fpake uato Mr. flierifF, 
faying, '* This is a iliarp medicine, but it is a 
phyfician that will cure all difeafes." After which, 
going to and fro upon the fcaifold on every fide, he 
entreated the company to pray to God to give hini 
ftrength. 

The executioner kneeling down, afked him for- 
givenefs ; and he, laying his hand upon his Ihoul* 
der, forgave him. 

Then being afked vvhich way he would lay, 
himfelf on the block, he replied, ** So the heart 
be right, it is no matter which way ihs head 
lieth.*' After this, laying his head. on the block, 
on a fignal given him by Sir Waller, the exe- 
Da. cutioricr 
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cutioner beheaded him at two blows, his body 
never Shrinking nor moving. His head ^as Ihewu 
on each lide cf the fcafFold, and then put into a 
red leather bag, and his velvet night-gown being 
thrown over it, it was afterwards conveyed away 
in a mourning-coach of bis lady^s. 

His body was interred in the diancel of St^ 
Margaret's church, Weftminfter ; but his head was 
prefcrved in a cafe by his widow, who furvivcd 
him twenty -nine years^ 

Tlius fell the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, in the 
fixty-fixth year of his age, a facrifice to a con- 
temptible adminiftration^ and the refentment of a 
mean prince ; a mah of an cxtenfive genius, capa- 
ble of v^ft entcrprifes, and from his earlieft appear- 
ance in public life, to the laft flage of itj a firm 
and adlive patriot. His charafter was^a combina- 
tion Qfalmoft every eminent quality : he was the 
foldier, ftatefman, and fcholar, united ; and, bad 
he lived with the heroes of antiquity, he would 
have made a juft parallel to Ca^(ar and Xenophon, 
like them being matter of the fword and the pen. 
So tliat he was enabled, as a poet beautifully ex- 
prefles it, to enrich the world with his prifon-hours. 
Sir Walter Raleigh is confidered in a refpe^able 
light as an hiftorian ; his Hiftory of the World be- 
ing to this day held in the higheft repute by the 
ableft critics. It was firft publifhed in 1614, in 
folio, ^nd a fecond edition was printed in 1617; 
which' circumflance alone is fufficient to refute the 
idle flory of his having written a fecond part, which 
he threw into the fire upon the bookfeller's telling 
him that the hiftory, now extant, had fold fo 
flowly, that it had undone him. The true reafon 
why the fec6nd and third parts, which he mentions 
hiiiifelf, as intended to be compofed, were not ex?- 
cuted, was his want of leifure, after he undertook 

his 
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tis great political and coriiinerciaj entcrprifes. The 
bcft edition of this capital work of our author is 
that publithed by Mr. Oldys in 1736, in two vo- 
linites, folio# , 

Sir Wafter wrote fevetal mifcelfaneous pieces ifi 
profe, chiefly political, and fome poems. Thefc 
were originally printed in different forms, but they 
were collated and publiflied in two volumes, 8vo. 
in the year 174-8* 

Notwithilanding it was generally acknowledged 
in the reign of Charles I. that Sir Walter Raleigh's 
death was' an aft of cruel, unjuft policy in James L 
yet his fecond and only furviving fon, Carew Ra- 
leigh, was very ill ufed- by Charles, who obliged 
hiai to confirm the ti^le J)f his father's valuable 
tftate at Sherborne to Sir John Digby, his favour- 
ite, whom he created earl of Briftol, and to whom 
this eftate had been giyen by James I. at the re- 
queft of Charles, vvhen prince of Wales, after the 
difgrace of Car, earl of Somerfet. And on no other 
condition would this pious and juft/ prince, as he ^ 
is ftyled by fome hiftorians, reftore Mr. Raleigh in 
blood, alltging, that he had promifcd the manor of 
Sherborne to Digby, when he was prince of Wales^^ 
and, now he was king, he was bound to confirm it^ 

That this was a manifeft injuftice is evident'; 
for Charles was fully convinced, that Sir Walter 
Raleigh had not been guilty of high treafon, but 
was put to death on a falfe accufation ; and there- 
fore his eftates could not in honour and equit}^ be • 
confidered as forfeited to the crown. We may, ' 
therefore, place this difpofal of Mr. Carew Ra- 
leigh's eftate at Sherborne, the foremoft in' the cata- 
logue of arbitrary afts of violence and wrong, com- 
mitted by that obftinate and mifguided monarch. 

*^* Authorities, Oldys^^s Life of Sir Walter 

Raleigh. Firiler's Wortlrics of Devon. Dr. Birch's 
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,Lifc of Sir Walter, prefixed to his Mifcdlaneoui 
Works, already memioned, in two volumes 8vo. 
Lond* 1748,. Campbell's Lives of the Adminils- 
Mortim^r's Hillory of £ngUad, voi II. 



The Life of 
F R A N C I S B A C O N, 

Vifcount St. AxBAM^a, B^ronofVjERV^AMi and 
Lord High Chancellor of £nclani>* 

(A.D. 1561, to t6a6.) 

FRANCIS bacon; one of thegreateft 
men this or any other cootttry ^evcr pro* 
ducedy whofe extenfive abilities and amiable cfaa- 
rafter rcrtdercd hrm nioft worthy of the admiration 
of his contemporaries, and whofe immortal works 
are a moft valuable legacy to his country, was the 
youngeft fon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord-keeper 
of the /great feal in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
ahd of whom the reader will find fome memoirs in* 
eluded in the Life of Cecil, lord Burleigh, Vol. IL 
He was born at York-houfe, in the Strand, on 
the 22d of January, 1561 ; and his extraordinary 
genius manifefted itfelf fo early, that queen Eliza- 
beth herfelf, , while he was hjut a boy, took a par- 
ticular delight in trying him. witlx ^ucftions ; and 

i^ceived 
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received fo much fatisfa£tlon from the good fenfe 
sod manUiiers of his anfwers, that (he was wont* 
to call him, in mirth* ** her young lord keeper.'* 
Among other (mart replies, her majefty having one 
day aiked him, how old he was, he anfwercd rea- 
dily, •« Juft two years younger thaa your ma- 
jcfty's happy reign." 

His proficiency m lea^rniiig was fo rapid, that, 
in* the twelfth year of his age, he was entered a 
' ftudent of Trinity- col lege Cambridge ; and went 
through all his courfes there bv the time he was 
fixteen ; when his father fent him to Paris, and re- 
commended him to Sir Amias Pawlet, tlien the 
queeh*s ambaflador in France ;. wlioie eltccm aiiU 
confidence he fo entirely gained, that he was fooii 
after entrufted by him with a fecret-commiffion to 
the qaeen» which he executed to the great fatisfac- 
tion ofher majefty znd the ambalFador, and- then 
TCturned to France to finifti his travels. » 

Whilft abroad he did not fpend his time, as out 
yo«fig gentlemen ufutHy do, in learning the vic^, 
fopperies, and follies of foreigners, but in ihidyinj^ 
their conftitution of government, their manners and 
cuftoms, and tlie characters and views of tlieit 
princes ttnd minifters; and, in the nineteenth year 
•of his age, he wrote a paper of obiervations on the 
then general ftatc of l^urope, which is ftill e^itanc 
among his work«. 

During his refidence in France, his father died 
fuddenly, without making that feparate provifion 
for him which he had intended.. This obliged young 
Bacon to return inftantly to his native country, in 
order to embrace fome genteel profeffion for liis 
fupport. With his father's reputation and fuccefs irv 
•View, it is no wonder he fixed on that of the law. 
We therefore find, that he entered himtblf ofGray V 
Inn, aind looabecame fo eminent in that profeffion* 
£> 4 that. 
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that, ' at the age of twenty- eight, he was appointed 
bv qiieeu Ehzabelh her learned counfel extraor- 
dinary. 

The Jord-treafurer Burleigh having married our 
young gentleman's aunt, he frequently applied to 
himforfome poll of honour and emolument under 
the government, with a view, as he declares, '* to 
procure the greater aflillance to his capacity and 
i'ndurtry in perfefting his pliilofophical defigns.*' 
But Burleigh never got any thing for him* except 
the reverfion of the office of regifter to the Star- 
chamber, then reckoned worth one thoufand fix 
hundred pounds a year, which did not fall to him 
till near twenty years afterwards ; and, as he pro- 
bably thought himfelf negledcd by bis uncle, he 
attached himfelf ftrongly to the carl of Effex j 
which made his coufin. Sir Robert Cecil, his 
avowed enemy ; for, when the carl, a little before 
his fall, warmly folicited liis being made iblicitor^ 
general, it was oppofed by his coufini Sir Robert, 
who reprefented him to the queen as % man of 
mere fpeculation, and more likely to diftraft her 
affairs than to ferve her ufefuUy and with judg- 
•nient. Indeed, all the intereft of Effex, purfued with 
the war meft ardour of friendlhip, was not fuffici- 
ent to procure for Bacon the office of attorney^ or 
fven of folicitor-genejal, when thefe places hap- 
pened to be vacant; fo ftrenuoufly was his ad- 
vancement at court oppofed by Sir Robert Cecil, 
whole converfation with the earl of Eflex, upon 
this fubjcft, is prefervcd by Dr. Birch in his Me- 
moirs of the Reign of Elizabeth. 

His anxiety, oix account of his fcanty circum- 
ftances, being increafed by this failure of his ex- 
peftation of preferment, had a very bad effeft upon 
his conllitution, which was not naturally robuft, 
and had been greatly Impaiicd by his clofc applica- 
tion 
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tion to his ftudies by night. His difappointmcilt, it 
• is faid, affeft'ed his health and fpirits 10 much, that 
he had once refolved to hide his grief and refent* 
qient in forae foreign country ; bi^t, fortunately for 
kis own, the remonftrances of hisfriends prevailed 
againft this fatal determination. However, for 
fome time after, he laid afidc all thoughts of pub- 
lic life, and applied himfelf to works of litcraturd . 
and philofophy. 

As for the earl of Eflex, his unfuccefiful patron, 
he generoufly made Mr. Bacon a prefent of Twick-* 
enham-park and gardens, which by the earl's in- 
dulgence he had often before made ufe of as a' 
beloved retreat, calculated for ftady, and the rcftb- 
ration of his health. 

But the friendfhip between thefe great men, at 
length, degenerated into cool civility ; and it pro- 
bably arofe from pride and refentment on both fides. 
Bacon undertook to give advice to a vain, ambi- 
tious, impetuous nobleman ; and when hefaw,that, 
had it been followed, it would have greatly bene- 
fited the earl, he refented the negleft of it ; while, 
on the other hand, Effex grew four and referved to 
the friend, who fatigued him with remonftrances- 
againft his bad conduflt. At length, when Eflex 
was brought to his trial for high trcafon, Bacon, - 
rather than refign an empty honour, officially ap« 
peared and pleaded againft him, in' his quahty of 
counfel extraordinary to the queeti. Thiscoriduft 
has fubjeded him to the fevereft cenfures, and can' 
only be palliated by admitting, that he was obliged- 
to aft againft hini officially, or to lofe fight of all 
future hopes of preferment, by incurring the qufcen's* 
difpleafure. 

iut there is a charge againft him of a deeper 
dye, which will not fo readily admiit of any jufti- 
fiable excufe. And, indeed, it is here neccflary to 
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y Qt in a eaveat againf! any mifconception that rtatf 
ariie in the reader's niindy from the exalted cha^ 
ra£ler generally given of this rare and lingular 
genius ; whom Pope, inrith focne truths but per-*^ 
Eaps too fevere a fatire, ftylea — 

^-The wifcft ! brightcft 1 meaneft of mankind.— 

It is as St private man, as a pliilofbpher^ and as^ 
^ moft excellent author^ that we deem him a bright 
ornament to his country ; not as a courtier, for 
in that light his condu£k was as culpable as that of 
the prefent raceof mtrigucfs. And this will ap- 
pear from the following anecdote. 

After the death of Eflex, the reflexions of tha^ 
people on the prevailing party at couirt, and evea 
on the queen herfelf, were fo fevtre and fo general,, 
that the adminiftration thought i^t necelTary to vin- 
dicatc their conduft in an appeal to the public. 
This odious taik was artfully affigned to Bacon,, 
to divert- the national refentmeiTft from, thcmfelyes,, 
to a man who could fo far prollitute hk great abi- 
litieS) as ta employ his pen in the fcrvice of the 
miniftry, to blaft the charafter and deflroy the 
furviving fame of his benefasSor, wh9, with all his^ 
^ults, was the darling of the peoole* The time- 
fcrving pamphlet was called ** A Declaration of the 
Treafon of Kobeyt earl ofEflex;'* but^ in fa£l» it 
was •* a declaration |hat Francis Bacon wanted 
to be advanced at court on any terms.'* But here 
again he was difappointed of his reward ; and be- 
ing unable to eaadure the lofs. of the public cfteem,. 
lie was under the neccfSty to write a counter-piece,. 
iHtituIed, ** The Apology of Francis Eacon^ in cerr 
tain Imputations concerning the liarl of Ji flex;'* 
and this, beif^ confidcre^ by the court as a kind of 
rccantat^n, dra.him ftO fervice in the opinion of 

hia 
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his fovereign ; fo that he remained unprovided far^ 
and did not recover any Ihare of the elleem of hi* 
fcllow-fubjefts till the fuceeeding reign. 

He took care, however, privately to ingrariite 
himfeif with the Scotch party, and by tlieir means 
to get his tenders of loyalty and zeal conveyed to* 
king Jaraes, who was hardly feated on the tUroie* 
when he conferred on him tiie honour of knight- 
hood. 

Sir Francis Bacon now gained » firm footing at 
court, and his next ftep was to recover his popular 
lity, for which purpofc he prudently embraced .ai 
moft 'favourable opportunity^ 

In the preceding reign the coun^try-peopU hadi 
been greatly ^preifed by the royal purveyors, and 
jkTid complained of their exaftions as an intolerable- 
grievance. The affair had been laid before the^ 
queep, and. fome meafures had been taken with a^ 
ifiew of redrefling it ;. but they had pro\Td ineffea* 
tual. The houfe of commons, therefore, toolc 
this bufinefs in handy in the firft feffion of thefirft 
"parliament, in the reign of James I. And, having"; 
agreed to* make a folcnuv reprcfentation of this- 
grievance and its pernicious confequences to tte^ 
riiroae, they nrade choice of Sir Francis Bacoti^ 
as the propereft perfon to explain to his mnjeflyr 
Ae fenfe of the houfe upon this weighty matter.. 
This truft fee difcharg^d intircly to the fatisfadiom 
^f both prince and people, and thus l^ was ir^ 
ftoied to the public fairour. The thanks of'tl^r 
houfe of commons were likewif^ voted to him on 
this occafion.; but ftill Sir Robert Cecil oppofedf 
his advancement ; and he was fupported by Sir Ed- 
ward Col^j attorney-general, who dreaded the 
full difplay of Bacon's abilities ih^tbe law, and in* 
ftate affairs. This accounts for his nor obtaining; 
tQe promotion he had fo long expeAed till 1607,, 
when he \Va§ appointed folicitor-g^neraL. 

© 6^ STrr 
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Sir Francis Bacon, from the date of his enter- 
ing upon this office, may be confidejcd as a pro- 
fcfltd courtier, and as a fervant ilrongly attached 
to his mafter, whofe views he conflantly promoted, 
contrary to his better judgment, and to that fpirit 
of true patriotifra, which his country had a right 
to fep exerted, by a man of his talents^ in the caufe 
of cii^il liberty. 

The king having nothing fo much at heart as 
the union of the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, upon a plan highly detrimental to -the 
. former, it is an indelible reproach to Sir Francis 
Bacon, that he ftrained every nerve, exhaufting all 
the powers of argument and eloquence in the howfc 
of commons, to carry this point, in which however 
he failed ; the houfe being already too well con- 
vinced of the king's defign to govern arbitrarily, 
by means of a junto of Scotch favourites. • - 

Sir Francis, thus checked once morein his am- 
bitious career, gave more application to the bufinefs 
of his profcfEon. He appeared often in Weflmin- 
fterhall; and his reputation as a lawyer was fo 
great, that he was engaged in moft of the capital 
caufes, and had very extenfive pra&ice. 

It is like wife obfervablc, that v;hen he had not 
his advancement at court immediately in view, he 
Tindertockihe management of affairs in which the 
people were interefted, and ferved them with zeil 
and ability. Thus, being employed by the houfc 
of commons as their chief manager, at a conference 
^eld with the lords, in order to perfuade the upper 
houfe to concur in an application to the throne^ 
for abolifliing the ancient tenures under the crown, 
and for allowing a certain revenue in lieu thereof. 
Sir Francis, in his fpeech, fet the matter in fo 
clear a light, that it occalioned the diflblution of 
th; court of wards, which was j\iftly efteemcd an 

importaalt 
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important point carried in favour of the liberties of 
the people. 

In 1611, Sir Francis Bacon was appointed 9 
judge of the Marflialfea-court, in conjunftioh with 
Sir Thomas Vafavor.; and in 1613, upon the pro- 
motion of Sir Henry Hobart to be chief-juftice of 
the Common-pleas, Sir Francis Bacon fucceedcd 
him in the office of attorney -general. 

In the enfuing fefliQn of parliament, an ob]e£lion 
was flarted againft his retaining his feat in the 
houfc of commons, it being deemed incompatible 
with the office of attorney-general, wliofefunftions. 
required his frequent attendance in the upper houfe ; 
'but fo great was the regard Ihevyn by the members 
of the houfe of commons to Sir Francis, that the 
objeftion was over-ruled* 

To his great honour, while he held this office, 
he exerted all his efforts to fupprefs the vile cuflom 
of duelling. And, upon an information exhibited 
in the flar-chamber againfl Prieft and Wright, he- 
delivered fo excellent a charge to the court againfl 
duels, that the lords of the council, contrary to 
their ufual praftice, ordered it to be printed and 
publifhed, with the decree of the court on the 
caufe. 

Sir Francis Bacon's private affairs appear now to 
have been in a more profperous fituation than at 
any future period of his life. For the office of 
attorney -general brought him in toooL per annum ; 
and that of regifler to the flar-chamber, which had 
fallen to him, was worth i6oo/. to which we muft 
add the rents of his family eftate§, which by the 
death of his elder brother came into his pofleffion. 

The death of Sir Robert Cecil, and the difgrace 
of Robert Car, earl of Somerfet, likewifc removed 
ail obftacles to his attainment of his utraofl wiihes 
as a courtier. And the vigour with which he pro- 
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lecuted Somcrfet, joined to the neceffity of having 
fuch an able advifer,. recommended him to the new 
•fevourite, Sir George ViUiers, afterwards duke' of 
'Buckingham. It appears, that, in cultirating a 
ftrift friendlhip with the duke, he had the fcrvice 
of his country at heart, for he reproved him upon 
every occaiion, when he thought his conduft wa* 
wrong ; and the letter of advice, ftill extent in his 
^orks, to this minifter, on the duties of his high 
ilation, is a ftrong proof of our former obfcrvation, 
that he had the intereft of his country at hearty 
though he occaiionally facrificed it to the private 
views of hi^ prince, or to his own ambition. ^ 

In 1617, the lord-chancellor Egerton, who had 
often petitioned the ^ng for leave to refign, on ac- 
count of his great age 'and infirm^ities, at laft ob* 
t^'ned that favour. He had fat in the court of 
chancery twertty-ene years, and was reputed to be 
an able lawyer; but, in his official capacity, be^ 
had the charaAer of being an abje£l tool of ad*- 
miniil'ratton. Sir Francis Bacon conftantlv bad 
the Teals in view, though he had a powerful rival' 
to encounter in Sir Edward Coke ; but he took 
care fo artfully to infinuate liis own disiftility, ' and 
influence in the hoi>fe of commons^, at the fame- ' 
time depreciating the charafler of Sir Edward^ whoc 
upon more occafions than one had lately Ihewn. 
himfelf intraiftable, and defirous rather to defend 
the rights of the people tlxm the idle prerogatives^ ' 
of the crown, that the feals were given to him,, 
with tl>e title of lord-keeper^ Sir Edward Coke 
continued chief-juftice of the King's- bench, t<y 
which he had been promoted the year before ; 
but he loft the feals, becaufe he bad been remifs^ 
in fome fevet^e profecutions that he had been or- 
dered to carry 0% at thefuit of the crow% againft 
the fubjeft. 



The fiallowing year, the tiei» mihlftery.Bockingt* 
lianiy finding Bacon to be a man of his own hearty 
obtained for him the dignity of kifd*high*chanciel« 
lor ; and a peerage, by the title of baton of Veru- 
hm, by which titte he i« chiefly diftinguiflicd in 
the learned world ;• for ^hich reafon we prefer it 
to the mbfe honourable one erf vifcount St. AF- 
hkn% to which he was advanced in 1620. 

Within a few days after the feab had been given 
to Sir Francis Bacon, tlie king fet out for ScOt^ 
hind ; and the lord-keeper, beii^ at the head ctf 
the councili in virtue of his olm:e, had the chief 
management of public afiairs. This happenect ^t 
a very critical jundure, when the proposition for 
a treaty of marriage between Charles, prince of 
Wales, and an Infanta of Spain, Was brought npotk 
the carpet. Bacon, who forefaw the difficulties 
and inconveniencies that would attend this tneafuro» 
ilrongly remonflrated againft it to the king, and to 
Buckingham ; but Tames, who was remarkable for 
his pride and obninacy, perfifted hi this defiga 
againft all advice and every principle of found poi- 
licy for feven years, till .the match was abruptly- 
broken off in Spain by the prince of Wales and 
the duke of Buckingham. 

Before his majefly returned, another s^irhap^ 
pened, which, though of a. private nature, greatly 
difturbed the lord-keeper. Win wood, one of the 
fecretaries of fVate, having the intereft of Sir Edward 
Coke ^t heart, and wilhing to bring him into fa« 
vour with the minifter, in oppofition ta Bacon, 
prevailed with Sir Edward to give his daughter in 
marriage to' Sir John Villiers, Buckingham's bro- 
ther, though he had before rcjrfted the alliance 
with marks of difrefped. Sir Francis Bacon, ap« 
prehenfire that all his great defigns, which he me- 
ditated for the good of his cowitry, would be 
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thwarted, and- his influence conCderably leflfened^ 
if Coke was brought into the council, took every 
poffible meafure to prevent the match. He wrote 
to the king, and to the minifter, againft it, and 
was fo warca upon the occafion, that he mcorred 
tlte difpleafufe of both ;. but efpecially the latter, 
who confidered it as a very advantageous ofFer for 
his brother, the lady being pofleffed of a very 
large fortune. But their refentment, appears to 
' have been but of fhort continuance, for it was not 
loi>g after this event tliat Bacon was created a 
peer of the realm. 

But though ambition had a great (hare in the 
charafter of lord Verulam, it appears evidently, 
that philofophy was his ruling paffion ; for, amid ft 
;ill the variety and intricacy of the bufinefs in which 
he was neceflarily involved as a lawyer and aftatef? 
4nan, he found time to compofe and to publifh, in 
1620, the beft-finifhed and moft impoitant, though 
the leaft read, of all his phiiofophical trafts, the 
Novum Organum Scientiarum* This piece is pro- 
perly a fecond part of his grand Injlaur atUn df. the 
Sciences J calculated to promote a more perfeft'me- 
rhod of exercifing our rational faculties, than that 
before taught in the fchools, by exercifing the hu- 
man mind in contemplations on the works of na- 
ture and art, and employing it on nobler fubjefts. 
than abftrufe fcholaftic Speculations, which ferve , 
only to involve learned, men In frivolous cohtro- 
verfles and idle difputations, 

, Lord Verulam fent a copy of this new work to, 
the king ; and three copies to* Sir Hciiry Wotton,. 
a gentleman of the firft reputation at that time in 
the learned world ; and, as the letters w-ritten to the. 
author by the king and by bir-Henry upon this oc- * 
caiion ihew the great eflimation in which the 
v;c';k was then held, it is Jxighly proper to infert 
. ' ' them,. 
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Ihcm, with a view of engaging ftudents in philofo-* 
phy to pay more regard to this work tlian it 
-generally meets with in the prefent day. 

The King, to the Lord Chancellor* 

'* My very good Lord, 

** I ,havc received your letter, and your book, 
than the which you could not have fent a more 
acceptable prefent unto me. How thankful I am. 
-for it cannot better be exprefled by me, than by 
a firm refolution I have taken ; firft, to read it 
through, with care and attention, though I fhould 
(leal lome hours from my fleep, having otherwife 
as little fpare time to read it, as you had to write 
it; and then toufe the liberty of a true friend, in 
not fparing to alk you the queftion in any point 
whereof 1 Ihall ftand in doubt : as, on the other 
part, I will, willingly give a due commendation to 
fucli places as in my opinion fhall deferve it. In 
the meantime, I can with comfort affure you, that 
you could not have made choke of a fubjeft more 
befitting your place, and, your univerfal and me- 
tliodical knowledge": and, in th6 general, I have 
already obferved, that you jump with me, in keep- 
ing the mid-way between the two extremes ; as 
alfo, in fome particulars, I have found that you 
agree fully with my opinion^ And fo praying God 
to give your work as good; fuccefs as your heart 
can wifh, and your labours deferve, 1 bid you 
farewell. . 

Oa. i6, 1620. *< JA'MES R." 

Sir Henry Wotton to the Lord Chancellor^ 

•i— ** Your lordfliip hath done a great and ever* 
living benefit to all the children oiiNature, and:to 

Nature 
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Kature herfdf in her utmoft extent of latkude; 
who never before had fo noble, t)or fo true an 
interpreter, or (as I am readier to ftylc your lord- 
Ihip) nevet fo inward a fecretary of her cabinet. 
But of your work? .which came but this week to 
my bands, I (hall find occaiion to fpeak more here- 
after ; having yet read only the firft book thereof, 
and afew af)horifms'of the fecond. For it Is not 
a banquet that men may fuperficiall]^ tafle, and put 
up the reft in their pockets ; but, in truth, a folid 
fcaft, which rcquireth due maftication. There- 
fore, when 1 have once, myfeJf, perufed the whole, 
I determine to have it read, piece by piece, at cer'- 
lain hours, in my domeftic college, as an ancient 
author : for I have learned thus much by it already^ 
that we are extremely miftaken in the computation 
of antiquity, by fearching it backwards ; breauiijry 
indeed, the firft times were the youngeft ;, efpecial^y 
in points of natural di&overy and experience/* 

Lord Verulam had now attained the full gradlf- 
cation. of his wi(hes« He had triumphed over his 
competitors at court, and was the fubje A of general 
admiration in the learned world : but, alas I bow 
fhort-lived do we often find human greatnefs ! The 
very next year, king James was forced to call a 
.parliament ; and^ as the nation vWas highly diffii<- 
tisfied with the cbndu(^ both of Bucki'Uj^ham and 
the chancellor, the houfe of commons fet on foot 
a ftria fcrutiny into their conduA* The king 
wanted money lo much, tliat he could not diflblvc 
them ; but, to divert them *from the profecution of 
his fevourite, Buckingham^ the monopolies and 
illegal patents were aU cancelled and recalled by 
proclamation s and the court fecretly contenanced 
the profecution of the chancellor ; in confequehce 
of whi^h,. be was impeached by the houfe of coixw 
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nions of corrupt pra&tces, ia caufes depending 1^* 
iore faioi, as chief judge in equity ; fo entirely had 
he loft that great charaftert which, but feven years 
before, hetiad among the commons, when he was 
attorney-general, 

As the court thought that his condemnation and 
punifhm^nt would fatisfy the commons, and divert 
them entirely from the profecution of Buckingham ; 
but were at the fame time afiraid that, if he ap- 
peared aud ftood upon his defence, his eloquence, 
and what he had to oiFer againft the charge, n^ight 
procure an acquittal ; ^hey commanded him not to 
appear in perfon, but to fend a confeffion of all he 
was accufed'of to the houie in writtng i which ar* 
bitrary command he was fo faint-hearted as to com* 
ply with, trufting to the ktng*s promife, that he 
fliouid have a pardon, and a remiffion of his fine, 
together «mh apenlion during life. Upon his own 
confeifion, he was ientenced to pay a fine of forty 
thoufiind pounds ; to be imprifoned in tiie Tower 
dti^ing the king's pleafuro; to be for ever incapable 
<ofanyofice, place, or employment, in the com* 
monweakh ; and never to fit again in parliament, 
or come' within the verge of the court. 

Thus this great man was made the fcape^goat, 
as it oiften happens, for a higher criminal ; and, 
though he had certainly got a great deal of money 
lt>y his employments and by his profeflion, for he 
was in alitioft every great cauib that happened MrhiKl 
he was at the bar, yet he had purchafed but a very 
fmall eftate of about fix hundred pounds a year ; 
aivi was fo far from having any ready-money, that * 
he was confiderably in debt, oceafioned by his in* 
diligence to his fervants, and by his being cheated 
and defrauded by them. Nay, his condemnation 
was chiefiy owing to tiieir exaAious, and the bribes 
Ibey had taken whilft he was dianceUor { though it 
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is plain he wa& not influenced by them in his ic 
crees, as not one of them was revepfed; And, at 
laft, he became feniible of hk error with refpcA to 
his iervants ; for, during hrs profecutioti, as he was 
paffing through a room where they were fitting, 
/upon fight of him they all flood up ; on which h^ 
faid, *' Sit down, my matters ; your rife hath been 
my fall." 

The kingfoon releafed him from the Tower, 
made a grant, of his- fine to fome truftees for his 
benefit, and fettied upon him a pcnfion of one 
thoufand eight hundred pounds a year, out of the 
broad*feal and alienation -offices. But, as he ap*- 
plied mott Kjf hrs income to- the peyinent of the 
'<lebts he had contracted when in office, thefe 
draw-backs, together with his expcnces in pro- 
curing materials and making experiments in natural 
philosophy, reduced him to neceffitojis circum** 
llaiKes, and forced him to make fuch applications 
t^ king James, as prove his great addrefs and per- 
feft knowledge of that prince's difpofition. The 
king, likewife, in a very fhott time, granted him 
.a full and entire pardon of his whole fentence ; 
but he did .not live long to enjoy thefe favours? 
for, as he was making fome experiments near 
.Highgate, he was fuddenly taken ill ; and, beingl^ 
carried to the earl of Anrndel's houfe there» he ex- 
pired, "after a week's illnefs, on the 9th of April, 
1626, without any ifliue by his wife, who was a: 
daughter of alderman Barnham, of London, whom 
he married when about the age of forty, and with 
whom he received a plentiful fortune. Thifr lady 
furviyed him upwards of twenty years.. 

He owed his death at laft to an excefs, not un- 

.becoming a philofophcr, in purfaing, with more 

application than his ftrength could bear, certain 

experiments concerning the confervation of bodies. 
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His remains were buried privately in St, Michael's- 
4^arch, near St. Alban's ; and the fpot that con«^ 
tained them lay obfcure and undiftinguifhed till a 
nonument was ero£ted to his name and memory, 
from a principle of gratitude, by Sir Thomas* 
Meautys, who had formerly been in his fervice, 
and afterwards by defcent came to the pofleflion of 
a coniiderable eftate. In another country, in a 
better age, (fays Mr. Mallet) his monument would, 
have fiood a public proof in what veneration the 
whole fociety held* a citizen, whofe genius did them' 
honour, and whole writings will inilruft their 
latcftpofterity. . ' 

Various are the charafters given by different 
writers of this celebrated man. By fome, his faults^ 
are extenuated ; and by others, highly aggravated. 
But all acknowledge, tthat his great and extraordi* 
nary abilities rendered him one of the greateft or* 
naraents of his age and country. 

With refpeft to his failings in his public cha- 
rafter, the moft charitable conftruftion that can be 
put upon them is, to allow what is the real truth, 
and is frequently obfervablc with refpeft to learned 
men; that his application to his ftudies prevented 
his attention to the neceffary rules for the common 
conduft of life. 

His crime of bribery was the effeft of want of 
regularity in his domeftic arrangements. And as 
to money, like many other eminent philofophers, 
hfc difdained to ftudy its value, and therefore de- 
fpififd it; to which caufe all his eriors may be 
afcribed. 

However, pofterity feem to have accepted his be- 
queft contained in this lingular paflage of his laft 
will. ** For my name and memory, I leave it to 
racn^s charitable fpeeches, and to foreign nations, 
and the next ages ;" his offence being only flightly 
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lecorded, in refpeft.to hiftorieal truth, while the 
moft ample and grateful tribute, is paid to t|ie 
I9i^re talents he pofieiied. 

And the writer of the Britifli Biography, 8va* 
joftly obferves, *' that the praift of Bacon .is 
founded not upon bis fkill in this or thatpartiou*^ 
lar branch of knowledge, but on his great and 
oompreheaiive underftandlng, which took in 
alfooft the whole extent of univerfal fcieiiee. 
And be was fo little indebted to the partiality of 
his coimtririiien, that his writings aj^pear, for 
ibmetimeat leaft, to have been more efteeiafied 
and adddired'in fi»reign<:ountries than in England.'* 

We have now only to add a concife account of 
the learned labours of this illuftrious philofoph^* 
His earlieft produftion was the Firft Part of EfTays^ 
or CounfelSy Civil and Moral ; an admirable work : 
in which our author inltrufks men in the moft 
ufeful principles of wifdom and prudence, and 
teaches them how to acquire what are efteemed the 
greateft bleffings, and how to 'avoid theevils which 
are moft dreaded in the conduft of human life. 
Thefe effays were publiihed in i <{97« 

In i6oj, appeared his preparation or introduction 
to his capital work, in a treatife, ^i On the Pro- 
ficience and Advancement of Learnings divine and 
human/' The general defign of this treatife was, 
to give a fummary account of the fiock of know- 
ledge whereof mankind were then poifeiled; to 
lay down this knowledge under fuch natural bran- 
clies^ or fcientificaldiviiions, as might moft com* 
modioufly admit of its farther improvement ; to 
point out its deficiencies, or deliderata ; and, laftly, 
to Ihew, by examples, the dired ways of fupply- 
jng this deficiency. < After his retirement from 
public bufinefs, he very much enlarged and cor- 
rected the original j and, with the ai&ftance of 
4 fome 
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inat fnends, he turned tfie whde into Lstl}n<^ 
This is the edition of 1623^ ^^^ ^^ propetly 
the firft part of his '' Grand Inftauratim #/ Ite 
Sdenm.'^ 

In 1607, he fent a Latin treatife, intitIed,Qf//tf/A 
tf f^f/Zr, to his friend Dr. Aiidrew8,1>iifaopof Ely, 
defiring his opinion of it ; the iame method he 
took with Sir Thomas Bodley ; and the reafim of 
his proceeding in this cautious ilulnner was» diat 
this tieatife contained the plan, of his Navmrn Qr» 
goHUm^ or fecond part of ^the Inftauration of the 
Sciences. That nothing might be wanting to 
complete that celebrated Vork^ he laid the plan 'in 
this manner before the moft able critics of the 
times, and revifedand amended it upon the friendly 
hints thrown out by them. 

In 1610, Sir Francis puhliflied a learned, critical 
traft in Latin, intituled) Di Sapiintia Ftterum ; On 
tfie Wifdom of the Ancients. There have been 
very few books publifbed, either in tfais^ or in any 
other nation, which either deferred or met with 
more general applaufe than this, and (carceiy any 
that are likely to retain it longer; for, in all tliia 
performance, Sir Francis Bacon gave a fingular 
proof of his capacity to pleafe all parties in litera*- 
ture, as he liad done by his political concfuft, for 
he then ftood fair with all parties in thb nation. 
The admirers of antiquity were charmed with this 
difcourfe, which feems expreflly calculated to juf- 
tify their admiration ; and, on the other band, 
their opponents were no lefs pleafed with a piece, 
from which they thought they could deraonftrate, 
that the fagacity of a modern genius had found out 
much better meanings for the ancients tliaii ever 
were meant by themfelves. 

In bis introduction, heeiveian ample and fatif- 
fadory account of the realons which mduced him 
to believe, that, notwithftaudingthe feeming abfur- 
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dides in the'fabulous hiftories of the ancients, there 
wasy however, fometbing at the bottom, which de-^ 
fcrved to be examined into and enquired after. 
Thefe obfervations, which arc full of very curious 
karhing, he concludes thus : 

" But the argument of moft weight with me is 
this ; that many of thefe fables by no means appear 
to have been invented by the perfons who relate 
and divulge them ; whether Homer, Hefiod, or 
others : for, if I were affurcd they firft flowed from 
thofe latter times, and authors that tranfmit them 
to us, I fhould never expeft any thing Angularly 
great or noble from fuch an origin. But whoever 
attentively confiders the thing, will find that thefe 
fables are delivered down and related by thofe wri- 
ters, not as matters then firfl invented and pro-- 
pofed, but as things received and embraced in earlier 
ages : befides, as they are differently related by 
writers nearly of the fame ages, it is eafily per- 
ceived, that the relators drew from the common 
ftock of ancient tradition^ and varied but in point 
of embeliilhment, which is their own ; and this . 

r rincipally raifes my efteem of thefe fables ; which 
receive not as the produft of the age, or inven- 
tion of the - poets^ but as facred relics, gentle 
whifpers, and the breath of better times, that, from 
tlie traditions of more ancient nations, came at 
length into the flutes and trumpets of the Greeks. 
But if any one fhall, notwithftanding this, contend 
that allegories are always adventitious, or impofed 
upon the ancient fables, and no way native^ or 
genuinely contained in them, we might here leavcf 
him undifturbed in that gravity of judgment he 
affefts, though we cannot help accounting it 
fomewhat dull and phlegmatic ; and, if it were 
worth the trouble, to proceed to another kind of 
argument. 

**« Men 
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•* Men have propofed to anfwer two difFerent 
and contrary ends by the ufe of parable ;. for pa- 
rables ferve as well to inftruft and illuftrate, as to 
wrap up and envelope ; fo that, thougli, for the 
prefent, we drop the concealed ufe, and fuppofe thp 
ancient fables to be vague, undeterminate things, 
formed for araufement, ftill the other ufe mull re- 
main and can never be giv^n up : and every man 
of any learning muft readily allow, that this me- 
thod of inftru^ing is grave, fober, and exceedingly 
ufeful, and fometinies neceflary in the fciences, as 
it opens an eafy and familiar paflage to the humai> 
underftanding in all nevir difcoveries that are ab- 
ftrufe, and are out of the road of vulgar opinions. 

** Hence, in the firft ages, when fuch inventions 
and conclusions of human reafon, as are not trite 
and common, were new and little known, all things 
abounded with fables, parables, fimilies,-compari- 
fons, and allulions, which were not intended to 
conceal, but to inform and teach, whilft the minds 
of men continued rude and unpraftifed in matters 
of fubtilty or fpeculation, or even impatient, or in 
a manner uncapable of receiving fuch things as did 
not direSly fall under and ftrike the fenfes : for, 
as hieroglyphics were in ufe before writing, fo were 
parables in ufe before arguments ; and, even to this 
day, if any man would let new light in upon the 
hunaan underftanding, and conquer prejudice, with- 
out raifing contefts, animofities, oppoiition, or 
^ifturbance, he muft ftilhgo in the fame path, and 
have recourfe to the like method of allegory, meta- 
phor, and alluiion. 

*^ To conclude, the knowledge of the early aoijs 
was either great or happy ; great, if they by deiign 
made this ufe of trope and figure ; happy, if, whilft 
tliey had other views, they aiForded matter and 
occafion to fuch npble contemplations. Let either 
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be the cafe, our pains, perhaps, will not be mifem- 
ployed, whether we illuftratc antiquity, or the 
things themfelves. The like, indeed, has been at- 
tempted by others ; but, to fpeak ingenuoufly, 
their great and voluminous labours have almoft 
deAroyed the energy, the efficacy, and gr-^ce of 
the thing'; whilft, being u^ilkilJed in nature, and 
tlieir karning no more than that of common-place, 
they have applied the fenfe of the parables to cer- 
tain general and vulgar matters, without reaching 
to their real purport, genuine interpretation, and 
full depth. 

•* For myfelf, therefore, I expeft to appear new 
in thefecommon things, bccaufe, leaving untouched 
fuch as are fufficiently plain and open, I Ihall drive 
only at thofe that are either deep or rich." 

All the works of Lord Bacon were collefted to- 
gether, and publiflied at London, in 4to. in 
1740, in four volumes, folio; and a very valuable 
^nd correft edition of them was alfo publifhed, ia 
IJ65, by Dr. Birch, in five volumes, 4to. 

*3^* Authorities. Rawley's Life of Lord Bacon. 
Tenifon's Baconiana. Mallet's Life of Bacon. 
Birch's Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth. Britifh Bio- 
graphy, 8vo. Vol. IV, 
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LANCELOT ANDREWS, 

BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
[A- D. 1555, to 1626.3 

THIS eminent divine, equally celebrated for 
his virtues and his univerfal learning, the 
contemporary and intimate friend of the great lord 
Verulam, whom he furvived but s few months, 
was the fon of a fea-faring man, who in the dedine 
of life was chofen mafter of the rrinity-houfe at 
Deptford. He, was born in the parifli of All- 
haJIows near Tower-hill, in the year 1555 » ^^^^ 
received the rudiments of his^education at the free- 
fchool of the company of Coopers in RadcUfFe- 
highway. From thence he was removed to Mer- 
chant-Taylors fchool, where he made a great pro- 
ficiency in the learned languages under Mr. Mul- 
cafter, wha recommended him to Ur. Watts, ca- 
non-relidentiary of St. Paul's, and archdeacon bf 
Middlefex, who had then lately founded fome fcho- 
larlhips at Pembroke- college, Cambridge, the firft 
of which he bellowed on young Andrews. After 
he had taken, the degree of batchelor of arts, he 
was chofen fellow of his college. In this fituation 
he continued four years, applying himlelf chiefly 
to the ftudy of divinity. At the ufual time, he 
E. 2 . com* 
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commenced mailer of arts, and was then chofen 
c^tcchift of the college, which gave him an oppor- 
tunity of reading le^ures on the Ten Command- 
ments on Saturdays and Sundays, to which great 
numbers reforted from tlie otlier- colleges, and like- 
wife young gentlemen and clergymen from the 
neighbourhood ; and as he poileiled a graceful ad- 
drcfs, and a fine delivery, thefe, added to hitf 
abilities, procured him great reputation ; the fame 
of which being circulated by thofe who attended 
liis divinity- le&ure, foon reached the ear of Air* 
Hugh Price, the lEbunder of Jefus -college, Ox- 
ford^ who, without his knowledge, beftowed on 
him one of the firft fellowlhips in his new inili- 
tution. 

It was his cuftom, after he had been three years 
at Cambridge, and he continued it as long as he 
refided at either of the iniiverlities, to make an an* 
nual vifit to his parents at London ;*and his father 
having previous notice, by his delire, ufed to pre- 
pare a private tutor to inftruft him in forae branch 
or other of the faiences or aits, not taught in the 
tmiverfities ; fo that within a few years he had 
acquired the elements of all arts and fciences, an-d 
a competent knowledge of the modern languages. 
He performed his* journies on foot, till he was a 
batchelor of divinity ; and he profeffed, that eve'a 
then he would not have rode on horfe-lxack, hut to 
avoid the imputation of walking -merely to fave' 
cbrrges. He never loved or ukd awy -games or 
ordinary recreations ; his common ^exercife and 
amufement was walking, »nd he aligned the 
nobkft reafon for prcfcrvin^ it to all others ; fre- 
quently declaring to Ifcis companions and friends., 
that to obferve the grafs, lierbs, corn, trees, cattle, 
earth, waters and heavens, and to contemplate 
tlitir natures, .orders, qualities, virtues and nfes, 
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was fo him the moft exquifite of all entertain- 
Hients. 

His reputation increa&ig daily, he was not long 
without a patron ; for Henry earl of Huntingdon^ 
lord prefident of the North, with gpeat judgment, 
made choice of him as his chaplain, to attend him 
in' his progrefs through that part of England ; 
where, by his preaching and piivate conferences, 
he became highly ufeful to government^ by con- 
verting a number of Roman Catholics to the Pro- 
teftant faith, and amongft thefe, feveral priefls. 

Such a fcafonable fervicc naturally recommended 
him to Sir Francis Waliingham, then fecretary of 
ftate i who,- being, unwilling that fuch a promifing 
genius Ihould lie concealed and unnoticed infome 
obfcure cotmtry village, refolved to provfde for him 
in town ; and accordingly, by the ftrength of his 
intereft, Mr. Andrews was appointed vicar of Str 
Giles's, CripplegatCy and,, in. a Ihort time after, 
prebendary and refidentiary of St*. Paul's^ and alfa 
prebendary of the collegiate church of Southwell. 

Being thus preferred, he diftinguilhed himfelf 
as a diligent and excellent preacher ^ and he read 
divinity-left ures three days in the week at St. Paul's, 
during Term-time. Upon the death cJf Dr. Fulke,^ 
he was chofen matter of Pembroke-hall, to which 
college he afterwards became a confiderable beiie- 
faftor^ He was next appointed one of the chap- 
lains in -ordinary to queen Elizabeth, who tooli 
great delisjht in his preaching, and promoted him 
to the deanery of VVeftrainfter in i&oi. He was 
not lefs efteemed by James I. who gave him the- 
preference to all other divines as a preacher, and 
made choice of him to anfwer cardinal Bellarmine, 
who had attacked, with great vehemence, the king's 
trea'tife, intituled, '• The Defence of the RigKt of 
King^s." His majefty had maintained the doctrine 
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of regal fnpremacy over all caufcs and perfons, as 
well ecclefiaftical as civil : it was the proper bufincfs 
of a cardinal. to endeavour to confute it ; but Bel- 
larmine, afliamed to put his own name to aa ilti- 
bcral performance, ufliered it into the world under 
the name of Matthew Tortus ; and Mr. Andrews 
wittily intituled his reply, which was written in 
Latin, Tortura Torti^ ts'c. The king was fo well 
pleafed with this judicious performance, that he 
rewarded the author with the bifhopric of Chl- 
chefter in 1605 ; at the fame time, he likcwife made 
him lord-almoner, which office he executed in a 
confcientious, difinterefted manner, refufing to make 
thofe advantages of his place to which he was le- 
gally in titled. 

Upon the vacancy of the fee of Ely, he was 
tranflated to it in 1609 ; and the fame year he was 
fwom of the king's privy-council in England, as 
he was afterwards of Scotland, upon attending his 
majefty to that kingdom. 

When he had fat nine years in the fee of Ely, 
he was tranflated to that of Wincheller, and alfo 
appointed dean of the Royal- chapel. And to his 
honour it is recorded of him, that thefe preferments 
were conferred upon him without any court in- 
tereft, or folicitations on the part of himfelf or his 
friends. It is likewife obfervcd, that though l?e 
was a privy- counfell or in times of danger and dif-, 
ficulty, in the reigns of James L and Charles L 
he interfered very little in temporal concerns ; 
but in all affairs relative to the church, and the 
duties of his funftion, he was remarkably diligent 
and aftive. 

A pleafant ftory is related of this worthy prelate, 
in Waller's life prefixed to his works, as it is faid 
to have been told by <hat poet to Dr." Birch, his 
fon-in*law« 

Waller 
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Waller going to fee king James at dinner, on 
the day he had diifolved the parliament, over-heard 
a very extraordinary converfation between his ma- 
jefty, bifliop Andrews, and Neile bifhop of Dur- 
ham. The two prelates Handing behind the king's 
chair, his majefty afked them, if he could not take 
his fubjefts money whenever he wanted it, without 
the formality of a parliament. — ^The bilhop of Dur- 
ham, who was a complete court-fycophant, readily * 
anfwered, " God forbid, §ir,' but you Ihould ; you 
are the breath of our noilrils.*' Whereupon the 
king turned and faid to the bifhop of Windiefler, 
" Weil, my lord, what fay you r" Sir, replied 
Andrews, I have no Ikill to judge in parliamentary 
cafes. The king haftily added, '' No put-ofFs, my 
lord, anfwer me prefently." *' Then, Sir," faicl 
he, ** I think it lawful for you to take my brother 
Neile's money, for he offers it/' Mr, Waller faid, 
the company were much pleafed with this anfwer, 
and the king in particular was f^ruck with the hu • 
mour of it ; for a certain nobleman coming in foon 
after, his majefty cried out, ** Oh ! my lord, they 
j(ay you lig (a Scotch word for Vie) with my lady»'* 
** No, Sir,** faid his lordfliip, in great confulion% 
" burl like her company, becaufe ?he has fo much 
•* wit." " Why then,*' returned the king, maintain- 
ing the charge, *' do you not lig with my lord of 
" Winchefter tliere.'* 

After a long life of honour and tranquilHty^ in 
which he enjoyed the diftinguifhed efteem of three 
fucceffive fovereigns, the friendfliip of all men of 
letters, his contemporaries, and the veneration of 
all good chriftians, this pious and learned prelate 
died * Winchefter-houfe in Southwark, in Sep- 
tember, 1626. He was interred in the parifli 
church of St. Saviour, where his executors ereded 
to has* memory an handfome monument, of marble 
£ 4 and 
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and ahbafter, on which is an elegant Latin in* 
fcription, by one of hi? chaplains. Milton alf6 
wrote a beautiful elegy on theoccafion of his death, 
in the fame language, which is one of the earlieft 
produftions of that immortal bard ; for he was but 
feveateen years of age when bifhop Andrews died. 

Dr. Fuller obferves, that king James had fa great 
an awe of, and veneration for bifhop Andrews, that 
in his prefence he ref;"aincd from that mirth and 
levity, in which he indulged himfelf at other times. 
His reputation, as a learned man, was well known 
in foreign countries ; for, as he underilood a great 
variety of languages, at leaft fifteen, and was con- 
-verfantin the Oriental tongues, he was engaged in 
an extenSve correfpondence with all the literati of 
Europe. Cafaubon extols his {kill in all kinds of 
learning; Spanheim ftyles him a prelate of mod 
acute judgment ; and Voflius, in his treatife, De 
V ills fermonh^ gives him' the charafter of a man of 
nioft accompli fhed learning. 

He was very careful' to prefer men of abilities 
and good moral charafters to the ecclefiaflical be - 
nefices in his gift. And that he might be enabled 
to form a better judgment of thofe who were the 
objefts of his choice, he fent for clergymen who 
had acquired renown for piety and learning, and 
who were unprovided for, defraying the expences^ 
of their journies, and entertaining them hofpi- 
tably ; and if in his private cpnverfations with 
them, they anfwered the good report given ofthera^ 
he beftowed livings upon them as they became va- 
cant. As his fortune increafed, fo did his libera- 
lity and charity ; and he particularly delighted in 
releafing prifoncrs confined for fmall debts, or the 
gaoler's fees ; a charity of the mofl humane and 
beneficial kind, as v^ell to the individuals as to 
fociety; for which a moll laudable inllitution-has 

lately 
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lately been fet on foot in London^, by the voluii^ 
tary fubfcription of the nobility and gentry. An- 
pther circumftance concerning his dharities deferves 
our notice, though we are afraid it wiU be but fel- 
dom imitated in an age, in which oftentation is a 
prevaihngibible. . He gave ftrift charge to fuch of 
his fervants as were intrufted with the diftributioa 
of his bounty, that they (hould not acknowledge 
from whence this relief came ; but direfted, that 
the receipts^ they took, as vouchers for their faith- 
ful dilcharge of their truft, flipuld be figned by th« 
perfons relieved, as received from an unknown be- 
nefaftor. 

Another focial virtue, for which this prelate has 
.been juftly admired, is gratitude, of which^he had 
fo warm a fenfe, that it extended to a£ts of kind- 
■nefs even to the relations of thofe from whom he 
had received any favours. He bellowed a valuable 
living, on Dr. Ward, the fon of his firft fchool- 
mafter, at thcr Coopers fchool. He alfo (hewed 
every mark of perfonal efteera for Mr. Mulcafter,^^ 
his fchool-mafter at Merchant Taylors-fchool, ,al^ 
ways placing him at the head of his table; and 
though pLftures were but little in ufe at that time, 
after his death he had his pifture placed over his 
ftudy-door : he alfo provided for his fon, to whont 
he bequeathed a valuable legacy. He likewife ea- 
.quired veiy carefully after the kindred of Dr. 
Watts, who firft fent him to PembrokerhaJl, and 
having found out a diftant relation, he gave him 
.great preferments in that college. 

The example of a good man has generally more 
influence on the mind« of youth thaii preempt ; we' 
fhall therefore extend this article,, though we Ihould 
be liable to the imputation^ of tautology, by adding 
,the following character of him^ contained in. the- 
dedicatiaaof his fermons publilhed uader the joint 

E 5 ' car^ 
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care and infpe£lion of the biihops of London and 
Ely. " The perfon, whofe works thefe arc, was 
from his youth a man of extraordinary worth and 
note ; a man, as if he. had been made up of learn- 
ing and virtue, both of them fo eminent in him, 
that it is hard to judge which had precedency. 
His virtue, which we muft ftill judge the more 
worthy in any man, was comparable to that which 
was to be found in the primitive bifhops of the 
church ; and had he lived among thofe ancient fa- 
thers, - his virtues would have Ihined even among 
thofe virtuous men. And as for his learning, that 
was as w^ll, if not better known' abroad, than re- 
fpefted at home. And, take him in his latitude, 
we, which knew him well, knew not any kind of 
learning to which he was a ftranger, but in his 
profcflion admirable. None ftronger than he, where 
he wreftled with an adverfary ; and that Bellarmine 
felt, who was as well able to fhift for himfelf, as 
any that flood up for the Roman party. None 
more exaft, more judicious than he, where he was 
to inftruft and inform others ;. and that, as they 
knew, who often heard him preach, fo they may 
learn who will read this, which he hath left behind 
him. And yet this fuloefs of his material learning 
left room enough in the temper of his brain for 
almoft all languages, learned and modern, to feat 
themfelves : fo that his learning had all the helps • 
language could afford ; and his languages learning 
enough Tor the beft of them to exprefs. His judg- 
ment, in the mean time, fo commanding over both, 
as that neither of them was fufFered idly or cu- 
rioufly to ftart from, or fall fliort of, their intended 
fcope. So that we may better fay of him, than it , 
was fometimes faid of Claudius Drufus, " He w?is. 
of as many and as great virtues as mortal nature 
could receive, or induftry make perfcft.** 

Biihop 
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Biftiop Andrews was the author of a variety of 
theological and polemical pieces ; but the following 
are the principal, worthy of note at prefent, 

1 . The moral Law expounded ; or, Leftures 
on the Ten Commandments. Whereunto are an- 
nexed, nineteen fermons upon prayer in general, 
and the Lord's prayer in particular. London, 1643, 
folio. 

2. A ColJeftion of pofthumous juid orphan Lec- 
tures, delivered at St. Paul's, and at Su Giles's, 
Cripplegate, London, 1657, folio. 

3. Refpo^ifiones ad Petri /k/oiimei Epiflolas tres^ ice. 

4. Strifturse ; or a brief Anfwer to the Eighteenth 
Chapter of the Firft Book of Cardinal Perron's 
Reply, &c. 

The two laft, with feveral other of his trafts 
and ferraons, were coile£kcd and publifhed in one 
volume, 4to. in i&ag* 

*^* Autboritieu Ifaacfon's Life of Bifliop An- 
drew^, General Biog. Di&ionary. Britifh Biog 
Vol. IV. 8vo. 
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|The life as 

G E Q R G E V I L L I E R S^ 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

[A. D. 1592, to 1628.] • ' 

Writtca by a Contemporary, in the Style of the 
Times. 

GE O R G E V I L L I E R S, the famous dute 
of Buckingham, was born iri the year 1592 v 
at Brookefby in Leicefterfhire, where his anceftors»* 
had chiefly continued about the fpace of four hun- 
dred years,- rather without obfcurity than with any'' 
■great luftrf, after they had long before been featei 
at Kinalton, in the county of Nottingham. He wasi 
the third fon of Sir George Villiers, by Mary, the' 
daughter of Anthony Beaumont, of Cole orton, 
Efqv names on either fide well known of ancient 
extraftioh. He was nurtured where he had been* 
boni, in his firft rudiments, till the years of ten ; 
and from thence fent to Billifden fdiool in the- 
iame county, where he was taught the principles.. 
ofmufic, and other flight literature, till the thir- 
leendi year of his age ; at which time his father died. 
Then his beautiful and provident mother (for thofe* 
attributes will not be denied her) took him home 
S ta 
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to her houfe at Goodby, where ihe had him in 
cfpecial care; fo as he was firft (as we may ftiy) 
a domeftic favourite ; but finding him (as it ihould 
feem) by nature a little ftudious and contemplative, 
fhe chofe rather to endue him with converfivc qua- 
lities and ornaments of youths as dancing, fencing, 
and the like ; not without aim tlien, perchance, 
(though far off) at a courtier's life: to which Icflbns 
he had fuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers ^ 
were fain to reftrain his forwardiiefs ; to the end 
that his brothers, who were under the fame train- 
ing, might hold pace with him. 

About the age of eighteen, he travelled into 
France, where he improved himfelf well in the 
language, for one that had fo little grammatical 
foundation ; but more in the excrcifes of that no- 
bility, for the fpace of three years, and yet came 
home in his natural plight, without afFefted forms 
(the ordinary difeafe of travellers). After his re- 
turn, he pafled again one whole year (as before) 
at Goodby, under the wing and counfels of his 
mother ; and then was forward to become a fuitor 
a£ Loridon to Sir Roger Afhton's daughter, a gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber to king James, and 
lAafter of. the robes. About which time he fell 
into intrinfical fociety with Sir John Greham, then 
one of the gentlemen of his majefty's privy-cham- 
ber, who, I "know not upon what luminaries he 
efpied in his face, diffuaded him from marriage, . 
and gave him rather encouragement to woo fortune . 
in court- Which advice funk well into his fancy : 
for within fome while, the king had taken upon 
certain glances (whereof the firft was at Apthorpe, 
in a progrefs) fuch hking of his perfon, that he 
refolved to make him a mafter- piece, and to mould 
him, as it were, platonically to his own idea. 
Neither was his raajefty content only to be the 

architeft 
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airchltefl: of hiS fortune, without putting his gvTS 
cious hand likewife to fome part of the work itfelf. 
Infomuch as it pleafed him to defccnd, and to veil 
• his goodnefs e?en to the giving of his forefaid friend. 
Sir John Greham, fecret direftions, how and by 
what degrees lie Ihould bring him into favour. But 
this was quickly difcovered by hiiii, who was then 
as yet in fome pofleflion of the king's heart. For 
there is nothing more vigilant, nothing mo re jealous 
than a favourite, efpecially towards the waining- 
time and fufpeft of fatiety. So as many arts were 
ufed to difcufs the beginning of new afFeftion.. 
All which notwithftanding, there was conveyed 
to Mr. Villiers an intimation of the king's pleafure 
to wait, and to be fworn his fervant, and, ihortly 
after, his cup-bearer at large; and the fumraer 
following he was admitted into ordinary. After 
which time favours came thick upon him (liker 
mainlhowers, than fprinkling drops or dews) ; for 
the next St. George's-day he was knighted, and 
made gentleman of the king's bed-chamber i and 
the very fame day had an annual peniion given himt 
for his better fupport, of one thoufand pounds^ 
out of the court of wards.. 

At New-year's-tide following, the king chofe 
him matter of the horfe. After this he was in- 
ftalled of the moft noble order. And in the next 
Auguft he created him baroti of Whaddon, and 
vifcount Villiers. In January of the fame year, 
he was advanced earl of Buckingham, and fworn 
here of his majefty's privy-council; as if a favou- 
rite were not fo before. 

The March enfuing, he attended the king into 
Scotland, and was likewife fworn a counfellor iii 
that kingdom ; where he carried himfelf with 
lingular fweetnefs of temper, as it behoved him, 
being new in favour, and fuccecding one of their 

own. 
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•wn, to ftudy^ a moderate ftyle among thofe gene- 
rous fpirits. 

About New-year's-tide, after his return from 
thence (for thofe beginnings of years were very 
propitious to him, as if kings did chufe remarkable 
days to inaugurate their favours, that they may 
appear afts as well of the times as of the will), he 
was cheated marquis of Buckingham, and made 
lord-admiral of England, chief- juftice in Eyre of 
all the parks and forefts on the fouth-fide of Trent, 
matter of the King's-bench office (none of the 
unpjofitable jJaces), head fteward of Weftmin- 
fter, and conftable of Windfor-caftle. 

But thefe offices and dignities already rehearfed, 
and thofe of the like nature, which (hall after be 
fet down in their place, were but the facings, or 
fringes, of his greatnefs, in comparifon of that truft 
which his moft gracioljs mafter did call upon him 
in the one-and-twentieth year of his reign, when 
he made him the chief concomitant of his heir 
apparent, and only fon, Charles, prince of Wales, 
in a journey of much adventure, and which (to 
(hew the ftrength of his privacy^ had been before 
tiot communicated with any other of his majefty's 
moft refer ved counfellors at home, being carried 
with great clofenefs, liker a bufinefs of love thail 
ftate ; as it was in the firft intendment. 

They began their motion in the year 1623, 
©n Tuefday tlie eighteenth of February, from the 
marquis his houfe, of late purchafe, at New-hajl 
in EflTex, fetting out with difguifed beafds, and 
widi borrowed names of Thomas and John Smith, 
And then attended with none, but Sir Richard 
Greham, mafter of the horfe to the marquis, and 
of inward truft about him. When they palled the 
river againft Gravefend, for lack of (ilver, they 
were fain to give the ferry-man a piece of two- 

and- 
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and -thirty {hillings, which ft ruck the poor felloxr 
into fuch a melt"ng teiidcrnefs, that fo good geiit- 
tiemen Ihould bc~ going (for fo he fufpefted) about 
fome quarrel beyond fea, as he could not forbear 
to acquaint the officers of the town with what had 
befallen hira, who fent prefently poft for their ftay 
at Rochefter, through which tfiey were paffed be- 
fore any intelligence could ajrive. On the brow 
of the hill beyond that city, they were loniewhat 
perplexed by efpying the French ambaflador, with 
the king's coach/ and others attending him, which, 
made them baulk the beaten road, and teach pott- 
hackneys to leap hedges. 

At Canterbury, whither fome voice (as it fliould 
feem) was run on before, the mayor of the towa 
came himfelf to feize on them, as they were taking 
frefh horfes, in a blunt manner, alleging firft a 
warrant to flop them, from the council, next from 
Sir Lewis Lewkner, matter of the ceremonies, and, 
Jaftly, from Sir Henry Manwaring, thea lieutenant 
of Dover-caftle. At all which confufed- fiftions 
the marquis had no leifure to laugh, but thought 
beft to difmafk his beard, and fo told him, that lie 
was going covertly with fuch flight company, to 

' take a fecrct view (being admiral) for the forward- 
nefs of his majefty's fleet, which was then in pre* 
paration on the narrow feas : this, with much ado^ 
did fomewliat handfomely heal the difguifement. 
On the way afterwards, the baggage poft-boy,' whO' 
had been at court, got (I know not how) a gliVn- 
mering who they were ; but his mouth was eafily". 
fhut. To Dover^ through bad horfes and thofe 
petty impediments, they came no^ before fix at 
night ; wliere they found Sir Francis Cottington, 
then fecretary to the prince, now baron of Han-- 

jworth \ and Mr. Endymion Porter, who had beea 
feat before to grovide a vcflcl fpr their tranfporta^ 
.^ tioru 
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fion. TKe forefaid knight was conjoined for the 
nearnefs of his place on the prince's affairs ; and 
for his long refidence in the court of Spain, where 
he had gotten lingular credit even with that cau- 
■ tious nation, by the temper of his carriage. Mr. 
Porter was taken in, not only as a bcd-chaaiber 
fervant of confidence to his highnefs, but likewife 
as a neceflary and ufcful inftrument for his natural, 
(kill in the Spanifh tongue. And thefe five were 
at the firft the whole parade of his journey. 

The next morning, for the night was tempeftu- 
ous, on the nineleeth of the aforefaid months 
taking f hipping at Dover about fix of the clock, 
they landed the fame day at Boulogne in France, 
near two hours after noon ; reaching Monftruel that 
night (like men of difpatch), and Paris the fecond 
day after, being Friday tUs one-and-twentieth. But, 
fome three pofts before, they had met with two 
German gentlemen that came newly from Eng- 
land, where they had fcen at New Market the 
prince and the marquis taking coach together with 
the king, and retaining fuch a ftrong impreffion of 
them both, that theyvnow bewrayed fome know- 
ledge of their perfons ; but were out-faced by Sir 
Richard Greham, who would needs peifuade them 
they were miftak^n. Which in truth is no very 
hard matter ; for the very ftrangencfs of the thing 
itfelf, and almoft the impoflibility to conceive fa 
great a prince and favourite fo fuddenly metamor* 
phofed into travellers, with no greater train,- was 
enough to make any man living unbelieve his 
fenfes. 

At Paris, the prince fpcnt one whole day to give 
his mind fome contentment in viewing of a famouJ 
city and court, which Was a neighbour to his future 
eftatest But for their better veiling of their vifages, 
bis highnefs and the marquifs bought each of them a 

periwigs 
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.periwig, fomewhat to overfhaaow their foreheaJs^ 
Of the king tliey got a fight after dinner iu a gal-- 
lery, where he was folacing himfelf with familiar 
pleafures; and of the queen-mother, as fhe was at 
her own table ; in neither place defcried, no, not 
hy monlieur Cadinet, who faw them in both, and 
had been lately ambaffador ifl England. Towards 
evening, by a mere chance, in appearance, though 
underhned with a providence, they had a full fight 
of the queen-infanta, and of the princefs Henrietta 
' Maria, with other great ladies, at the pradtice of 
a mafquing-dancc, which was then in preparation 5 . 
having over-heard two gentlemen who were tending 
towards that fight, after whom they prefled, and 
were let in' by the duke De Mount Bafon, tlie 
queen's lord-chamberlain, out of humanity to 
iirangers, when divers of |he French went by. 

From the next day, when they departed at three 
of the clock in the morning from Paris, the twenty- 
third of February, were fpent fix days at Bayonnc, 
the laft town of France, having, before, at Bour- 
.deaux bought them five riding-coats, all of one 
colour and fafhion, in a kind of noble fimplicity ; 
where Sir Francis Cottington was employed in a 
fair manner to keep them from being entertained 
by the duke*De Efpernon, telling him they were 
gentlemen of mean degree, and formed yet to little 
courtfhip, who perchance might othewife- (being 
himfelf no fuperficial man in the praftices of the 
world) have pierced fomewhat deeper than their 
out-fide. 

They were now. entered into the deep time of 
Lent, and could get no flefh in their inns. Where- 
upon fell out a pleafant paffage : there was near 
Bayonne, an herd of goats with their young ones ; 
^pon which fight, the faid Sir Richard G;ehan> 
tells the marquis, he would fnap one of the kids, 

and 
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and make Come fliift to carry him clofe to their 
lodging. Which the prince over-hearing, Why 
Richard, fays he, do you think you may praftife 
here your old tricks again upon the borders? Upon 
which words, they firft gave the goat-herd good 
contentment, and th«n while the marquis- and his 
fervant^ being both on foot, were chafing%the kid 
about the ftack, the prince from horfeback killed 
binii in the head with a Scottifli piftol. 

At Bayonne, the count De Grammont, governor 
of that jealous key, took an exquifite notice of 
their perfons and behaviour, and opened himfclf to 
fome of his train, That he thought them, to be 
gentlemen of much more worth than their habits 
bewrayed ; yet he let them courteoufly pafs. And 
four days after this they arrived at Madrid, being 
Wednefday the fifth of March. Having gone thus 
far, I Ihalf not need to relate the affluence of young 
nobles and others from hence into Spain, after the 
Voice of our prince's being there had been quickly 
noifed, and at length believed ; neither will it be 
neceflary to confider the arts of Rome, where now 
all engines were whetted (though by the divine 
bleffing very vainly) when they had gotten a prince 
of GreatrBritain upon catliolic ground, as they ufed 
to call it. , 

This, and the whole matter of negociati on there, 
the open entertainments, the fecret working, the 
apprehenfion on both fides, the appearance on nei- 
ther, and, in fum, all the circumftances and refpeft 
of religion and ftate intermixed together in that 
commixture, will better become a royal hiftory, or 
a council-table, than a fingle life. Yet- we can- 
not omit fome things which intervened at the meet- 
ing of the two Pleiades, not unlike that which 
aftrologers call a conjunftion of planets, of no very 
benign afpeft the one to the other ; the mai-quis 

of 
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of Buckingham^ and the Conder d'Olivares. Th«y* 
had fome Sharper and fome milderdifFerences, which 
might eafily happen in fuch aa intervene of gran- 
dees, both vehen>ent oa the parts which ihey 
fwayed. But the moft remarkable was upon fup- 
pofition of the Conde's, that the marquis had inti- 
mated unto him iome hopes of the prince's conver- 
lion ; which coming into debate, the marquis fo- 
rofindly difa vowed this gilded dream,, as Olivares 
alleged he had given him La-Mentida> and there- 
upon forms a complaint to the prince himfelf ; 
which Buckingham, denying, and yet Olivares per- 
fifting in the faid complaint, the marquis, thouglv 
now in fbange hands, yet feeing both his honour 
and the trutlr at ftake^ was not tender likewife to 
engage his life, but replied with ib me heat, that 
the Conde's aflevcration would force him to do that 
which he had not done before j for now he held 
himfelf tied in terms of a gentleman, to maintaiit 
the contrary to his affirmative, in any fort whatfo- 
ever. Thic wa^- tlie higheft and the harfheft point 
that occurred between them ; wbich^ that it went 
fo far, was not the duke's fault ; nor his fault 
neither (as it ftiould feem) that it went no farther. 
There. was another memorable paflage one day of 
gentler quality, and yet eager enough. The Condc 
d'01ivarc$ told the marquis of a certain flying 
noife, that the prince did plot to be fecretly gone.: 
to which the marquis gave a well-tempered anfwer. 
That though love had made his higbnefs Ileal out 
of his own country, yet fear would never make: 
him run out of Spain in other manner than (hould 
become a prince of his royal and generous virtues. 
In Spain they flayed near eight entire months^ 
during all which time, who but Buckingham Jav 
at home under millions of malediftions ?« which 
yet, at tlie prince's fafe arrival in tlie Weft>, did 

die. 
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die, and vanifh here and there into praifes and 
-:OulQgies, according to the contrary motions of 
■popular waves. And now, to fum up the fruit of 
the journey,. difcourfes ran thus among the cleareft 
obfervers. It was faid, that the prince himfelf, 
without any imaginable ftain of his religion, had 
by the fight of foreign courts, and obfervation^ of 
tiie different natures of people, and the rules of. 
government, much excited and awakened his fpirits,. 
and corroborated his judgment. And as for the 
marquis, there was note taken of two great addi- 
tions which he had gained : Firft, he was returned 
with increafe of title, having there been made duke, 
by patent fent him, which was the higheft degree 
whereof an Englilh fubjeft could be capable. But 
the other was far greater, though clofer ; for byfo 
long and fo private, and fo various confociation 
with a prince of fuch excellent nature, he had now 
gotten as it were two lives in Ins own fortune and 
greatnefs ; whereas otherwife the eftate of a favou- 
rite is but at befl a tenant at will, and rarely tranf- 
mitted. But concerning the SpaniUi commiifion, 
which in public conceit was the main fcope of the' 
journey, that was left in great fufpenfe, and after 
fome time utterly laid afide ; which threw the 
dukca amongfl: free witSr under cenfures. 
- The moil part were apt to believe, that he had 
brought down fome deep diflaflefrom Spain, which 
cxafperated his counfels ; neither was there want- 
ing fome other that thought him not altogether 
void of a little ambition, to (hew his power either 
to knit or diflTolve. 

Howfoever, the whole fcene of affairs was changed 
from Spain to Trance ; there now lay the profpec- 
tive. Which alteration being generally liked, and 
all alterations of ftate being ever attributed to the 
powerfuleil under princes, the duke became fud- 

denly 
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dcnly and flrangely gracious among the multitude, 
and was even in parliament highly exalted ; fo as 
he did feem for a time to have overcome that natu- 
ral incompatibility, wHich, in the experience of 
all ages, hath been noted between the vulgar and 
the fovcreign favour. But this was no more than 
a mere bubble or Waft, and like an ephemeral 
fit of applaufe, as will appear in the fequel of his 
life. 

After his return from Spain, he was made lord- 
warden of the cinque-ports (which is, as it were, 
a fccond admiralty), and fteward likewife of the 
manor of Hampton-court ; dignities and offices 
ftill growing of truft or profit ; and the king. now. 
giving not only out of beneficent difpofilion, but a 
Tery habitual and confirmed cuftom. 

One year, fix months, and two days, after the 
joyful reception of the prince his fon from Spain, 
king James accompliflied at Theobalds his own 
days on earth. Under whom the duke had run a 
long courfe of calm and fmooth profperity : I mean 
long, for the ordinary life of favour; and the more 
notable, becaufe it had been without any vifible 
cclipfe or wane in himfelf, amidft divers variations 
in others. 

The moft important and prefling care of a new 
and vigorous king, was his marriage, for an imme- 
diate eftablifhment of the royal line ; wherein the 
duke having had an efpecial h^nd, he was fent to 
conduft hither the princefs Henrietta Maria, 
youngeft daughter to the great Henry of Bourbon ; 
of whom his majefty, as hath been faid, had an 
ambulatory view in his travels. He was accompa* 
nied with no peer but the earl of Montgomery* 

Now this embaffy, though it had a private ihew, 
being charged with more formality than matter 
(for all tlie cflcntial conditions were before con- 
cluded). 
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eluded), could howfoever want no ornaments or 
bravery to adorn it. Among which, it is worthy 
of a little remembrance, that the duke, one folemu 
<^ay, gorgeoufly clad in a fuit all over fpread with 
diamonds, and having loft one of them of good 
value, perchance as he might be dancing, after his 
ipanner, with lofty motion, it was ftrangely reco- 
vered again the next morning in a court full of 
pages : fuch a diligent attendant was' fortune every 
where, both abroad and at home. 

After this fair difcharge, all civil honours having 
ihowered on him before, there now fell out great 
occafions to draw forth his fpirits into aftion, by 
a breach firft with Spain, and not long after with 
France itfelf, notwith (landing fo ftrait an affinity 
fo lately treated with the one, and aftually accom- 
plilhed with the other; as if, indeed, according to 
that pleafant maxim of ftate, kingdoms were never 
married. This muft of neceffity involve the duke 
in bufinefs enough to have overfet a leffer vcfTel, 
being the next commander, under the crown, of 
ports and (hips. 

But he was noted willingly to embrace thofe 
overtures of public employment : for, at the par- 
liament at Oxford, his youth and want of expe- 
rience in maritime fervice had fo me what been 
flirewdly touched, even before the fluices and flood- 
gates of popular liberty were yet fet open : fo. as 
to wipe out that objeftion, he did now mainly at- 
tend his charge, by his majefty's untroubled and 
fcrene commands, even in a tempeftiious time. 

Now the men fell a rubbing of armour, which 
a great while had lain oiled ; the magazines of 
munition were viewed ; the officers of remain^ 
called to account ; frequent councils of war, as 
many private conferences with expert feamen ; a 
fleet in preparation for fome attempt upon Spain ; 
7 the 
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the dukejiimfelf perfonalljr employed to the ftatcs- 
gcneral ; and with him joined, i« full commiffi&n, 
the earl of Holland, a peer both of lingular grace 
and fohdity, and of all fweet and ferviceable virtue 
for public ^ife. 

Thefe two nobles, after a dangerous paflage from 
Harwich, wherein three of tlieir (hips were foun- 
dered, arrived the fifth day at the Hague in Hol- 
land- Here they were to enter into a treaty, both 
with the States themfelves, and with the minifters 
of divers allied and confederate princes, about a 
common diverlion for the recovery of the palatinate, 
where the king's only fifler's dowry had been ra- 
vilhed by the German eagle, mixed with Spanifli 
feathers ; a princefs refplendent in darknefs, and 
whofe virtues were bora within the chance, but 
without the power of fortune. 

Here it were injurious to overflip a noble a6t in 
the duke, during this employment. There was a 
colleftion of certain rare manufcripts, exquifitely 
written in Arabick, and fought in the mod remote 
parts by the diligence of Erpenius, the moft ex- 
cellent linguift. Thefe ha<l been left to the widow 
of the faid Erpenius, and were upon fale to the 
Jefuits at Antwerp, liquorilh chapmen of fuch 
ware, whereof the duke getting knowledge by his 
worthy and learned fecretary, doftor Mafon, in- 
terverted the bargain, and gave the poor widovir 
for them five hundred pounds, a fum above their 
weight in filver, and a mixed aft both of bounty 
and charity, the more laudable by being out of 
his natural element. Thefe were they which, after 
his death, were as nobly prefented as they had been 
bought to the univerfity of Cambridge, by the 
duchefs dowager, as foon^s fhe underftood, by the 
aforefaid doftor Mafon, her hufband's intention, 
who had a purpofe likewife to raife in tlie faid uni- 

verfityj 
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verfity, v^hcreof he was chanccllTjr, a fait cafe for 
fuch monuments, and to furnilh it with oth«r choice 
coQeftions from all parts, at his own charge. 

The afbrefaid ncgociatton, though profecuted 
with heat and probable appearance of great effefts, 
took up a month before the duke's return ; and then 
at home he met no good news of the Cadiz attempt. 
In the preparation thereof, thougli he had fpent 
much folicitude, ex officio, yet it principally failed, 
as was thought, by late fetting out, and by fome 
contrariety of weather at fea ; whereby the parti- 
cular defign took vent before-hand j a point hardly 
avoidable in anions ofnoife, efpecially where tlic 
great Indian key to all cabinets is workiiTg. 

Not long after tliis, the king, pondering in his 
wifdom the weight of his foreign affairs, found it 
fit to call a parliament at Weftminfter. This was 
that affembly where there appeared a fudden and 
marvellous converfion in the duke's cafe, from the 
raoft exalted (as he had been both in another par- , 
liament, and in common vpice before) to the nioft 
depreflcd now ; as if his condition had been capa- 
ble of no mediocrities : and it could not but trouble 
him the more, by happening when he v/as fo frefhly 
returned out of the Low-country provinces, out of 
a meritorious employment in his inward conceit 
and hope. Which being the fingle example that 
our annals have yielded, from the time of William 
de la Pole, duke of Suffolk^ under Henry VI. of 
fuch a concurrence of two extremes, within fo 
(hort a time, by moft of the fame commenders and 
difprovers. 

This ftrange phenomenon began from a tra- 
velled dodlor of phyfic, of bold ipnit and of able 
elocution, who, being returned one of the bur- 
geflcs, which was not ordinary in one of his coat, 
fclU by a metaphorical allufion, ti'anflated fronr- 

Vol. 111. F liis 
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his own' faculty, to propound the duke's as a main 
caufe of many infirmities in the ftate, or near that 
purpofe, being furc enough of feconds,' after the 
flrft onfet, in the lower houfe. As for any clofc 
intelligence that they had before-hand- with forae. 
in the higher, though that likewife was faid, there 
wants ground to affirm, or believe it more than a 
general conceit ; which perhaps might run of the 
working of envy amongft thofe that were neareft 
the objeft, which we fee fo familiar, both in na- 
tural and n^oral caufes. 

The duke's anfwers to his appeachmcnts, in 
number thirteen, were very diligently and civilly 
couched ; and, though his heart was big, yet they 
all favour of an humble fpirit, one way, equitable 
confideration, which could, pot but poffefs every 
vulvar conceit, and fomewhat allay the whole mat* 
tert that, in the bolting and lifting of near four- 
teen years of fuch power and favour, all that came 
out could ndt be expefted to be pure, and white, 
and fine meal; but mud n^cds have withal among, 
it a certain n^ixture of padar' and bran, in this 
lower age of human fragility. Howfoever this 
tcmpcft did only Ihake and not rent his fails : for 
his majefty, confadering that almoft all his ap- 
peachments were without the compafs of his own. 
reign ; and, moreover, that nothing alleged againft 
him had bcen,or could be, proved by oath,according 
to the conllitution of the houfe of commons ; 
which the duke himfelf did not forget in the pre- 
face of his anfwers ; and, laftly, having had fuch 
experience of his fidelity, and obfervance abroad, 
where he was chief in truft, and in the participa- 
tion of all hazards, found himfelf engaged in ho- 
nx)ur;and in the fenfe of his own natural goodnefs, 
to fupport him at home from any farther mquietude, 
and too dear buy his bigheft tcftimomes of divers 

important 
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important imputations, whereof the truth Is beft 

known to hi^ majefty while he was prince. 

The fumnier following this parliament, after aa 

embargo on our trading fliips in the river of JSour- 
dcaux, and other points of fovercign afiront, there 
fucceeded the aftion of Rheez, wherein the duke 
was perfonally employed on either element, both 
as admiral and general, with hope in that fcrvice. 
to recover the public good^will, which he law, by 
his own example, might quickly be won and loft. 
This aftion found more honourable cenfure, even 
from fomeof the French writers, than it had gene- 
rally amongft ourfclves at home ; as, touching the - 
duke's own deportment in tliat ifland, there waa 
matter of glory and grief fo equally diftributed on 
both fides,' as if I^ortune had meant we fhould 
quickly be friends again. 

The duke's carriage ,was furely noble through- 
out. To the gentlemen, of fair refpefl: ; bounti- 
ful to the foldier, according to any fpecial value 
w^hich he fpied in any ; tender and careful of thofe 
that were hurt ; of unqueftionable courage in hini- 
felf, and rather fearful of fame than danger. ^In 
his countenance, vchich is the part ths^ all eyes 
interpret, no open alteration, eycn after the fuc* 

' cours which he expected did fail him ; but the left 
he (hewed without, the more it wrought intrinfi* 
cally, according to the nature of fuppreffed paf- 
fions : for certain it is', that, to his often-mentioned 
fecretary, do£tor Mafon, whom he laid in a pallet 
near him, for ^natural ventilation of his thoughts,; 
he would, in the abfence of 111 other ears and eyes/ 
break out into bitter and paffionate irruptions, pro- 
tefting, that never his difpatches to divers princes, 
nor the^great bufinefs of a fleet, of an army, of a 
ficge, of a treaty, of war, of peace, both on foot 
together^ and all of them in his head at a time, did 
F 2 not 
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•not fo much troak his rtpofe, as a coiiceit, tiiaft 
fome at ^ome, mider his tnajefty, ^of ivhom he 
had well dcferved, were now content to forget 



Of tlich- twoforts, he coTjld not tafce the onev 
nor would he take the other ; but, in tlie general 
^wn, he maintained a feizui^e and poficflion of th« 
whole tliree months and eighteen days ; ajid, at 
tjie firft dcfcent on fhore, he was not immured 
twitlim a wooden veflcl, but he did -countenaiKe the 
landing in his long-boat ; where fucceeded fuch a 
'defeat of near two hundred horfe (and diefe not, 
by Wsguefs, mounted in hafl?e, but the moft part 
gentlemen of family and great refolution^, feconded 
with two thoufand foot, as all circumrftances weH 
balanced on either fide. may furely endure a com- 
parifon with any of the bra^vctt iaiporeffions in an-o 
Jtient time. 

In the iffue of the whole bufinefs, he kQRif^ 
^charged in opinion witfli a kind of improvident con- 
fcience, havii>g brought of tliat with him to camp^ 
perchance,, too much from a court where fortune 
bad never deceived him, Befides, we mull confi- 
4er him as yet but rude m the ^rofeffion of arms, 
though greedy of hononr^ and zealous in the 
caufe. 

At his return to Plymouth-, a ilrange accident 
befel him ; perchance not fo worthy of memory for 
itfelf, as for that it feemetb to liavea kind of pre- 
lude to his final period. 

Lord Goring, a gendeman of true honour, and 
of vigilant affcd^ions for his friend, feat to tl»c duke, 
in all expedition, an exprefs meffenger, wrthadvife- 
anent, to afliire bis own perfon by d^c^ining the or- 
diiiary road to London ; for, ^that he had cicdible 
irtelligence of a plot agiiinft his life, tabeputiii 
execution upon him in iiis faid journey towards 
Xht court. . 

The 
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The duke meeting the meflenger on the W-ajV 
read the letter* and fmothering it in his pocket^ 
without the leaft imaginable appreheiiifioa, rode 
forward, his company being, abo^t that time, not 
above feven or eight in luimber, and- thofe no 
otherwife provided for their defence than with oiv 
^nary fwords. 

After thi»> the duke had not advanced' threemrleg- 
before he met with an old woman, near a town iA- 
the roaxiv who demanded y wiijetber the duk« were 
in the corapany ^ and bewraying fonftcefpecial gc^ 
cafion to be brouglrt to him, was led to his^ hotk'' 
fide ; where fbe told him, that, in the very- nexe 
town where he was to pafs, fhc had heard fome 
defperatc men vow hi« death ; a-nd thcreupon<woul4 
have dire£Ved him about by a furcr way. 

This.old woman's cafual accefs, joined with thalT 
deliberate arfvertifement which he had before from 
his noble friend, moved him to participate both the 
tenour of tl^ faid letter^ and a41 die cit^umftances^* 
with his company; who were jointly upon con- 
fent that the woman had advifed^him weil.^ Not** 
withftanding all which importunity* fae refolved' 
not to wave his way iqpon this reafon; perhaps 
Hoore genero42S than provident,, that if, asiie iaid^ 
he Ihould but once, by fuch a diverfion, make his- 
enemy believe he were afxaid of danger^ faefhould^ 
never live without* 

Hereupon his youa^g nephew,- lord vifcount 
Fielding, being then in his company, out ofa^^ 
ttoble fpirit, befought him, that he would, atieaft^. 
honour him with his coat and Wue ribbon, tho- 
i9G)i!igh the town, pleading his uncle's life,, where- - 
ispon lay the property of his whole family, was, of 
all things under Heaven, the moft precious unto* 
kim ; and undertaking fo to gefture and muiBe up' 
himfelf in liis hood, as the duk^*s maniier was to 

^P 3 jid* 
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Tide in cold weather, that none fhould difcern him 
from hiai ; and fo he ihould be at the more liberty 
for his own defence. At which fweet propofition, 
the duke caught him in his arms, and kiKcd him ; 
yet would not, as he faid, accept of fuch an offer 
from a nephew, whofe life he tendered as much as 
himfelf ; and fo liberally rewarded the poor crea- 
ture for her good- will. After fome fhort direftions 
,to his company, how they lliould carry themfelves, 
he rode on without perturbation of his mind. He 
was no fooner entered into the town, but a fcamr 
ling foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he 
thought was in a begging, or (perchance fomewhat 
- worfe) in a drunken fafliion*, yet a gentleman of 
his train that rode a pretty diftance behind him, 
conceiving by the prcniifes it might be a beginning 
of fome mifchicvous intent, fpurred up his horfe, 
and with a violent rufh. fevered him from the duke, 
who with the reft went on quickly through the 
town ; neither was there any farther enquiry into 
that praftice, the duke, peradyenture, thinking it 
wifdom not to refent difcontentments too deep. 
. At. his return to the court he found no change 
in faces, but fmothered murmurings for the lofs of 
fo maay gallant gentlemen ; againft which hi$ 
friends did oppofe in their difcourfes the chance of 
war; together with a gentle expeftation for want 
of fopply in time. But after the complaints in 
parliament, and the unfojtunate iffue at RheeZf 
the duke's fame fell more and more in oboJqny 
among the mafs of people, whofe judgments arc 
only reconciled with good fucceffes : fo as he faw 
plainly tliat he muft abroad again to refltify, by his 
beft endeavour under the public fervice, his owa 
reputatioii. 'Whereupon new preparatives were ia 
band, and partly reparatives of the former beatea 
.at i^» And in Uie mean whiloj he was not un^^ 
• • mindful 
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Itiindful in his civil courfc to caft an eye upon the 
ways, to win unto him fuch as have been of prin- 
cipal credit in the lower houfc of parliament, sup- 
plying lenitives, or fubduftihg from that part 
Inhere he knew the humours were fharpcft : amidft 
which thoughts, he was furprifed with a fatal 
ftroke, written in the black book of necefCty. 

There was a younger brother, of mean fortune, 
l>orn in the county of Suffolk, ' by name John 
Felton, by nature of a deep, melancholy, filent, 
and gloomy, conftitution, but bred in the aftivc 
way of a foldier, and thereby raifed to the place 
of lieutenant to a company of foot, in the regi- 
ment of Sir James Ramfey. This was the maa 
that clofely within himfelf had conceived the drke's 
death* But what may have been the immediate or 
greateft motive of that felonious conception, is even 
yet in the clouds. 

It was faid at firft, that he had been flung ^ith 
a denial of his captain's place, who died in Eng- 
land ; whereof thus much indeed is true, that the 
duke, before he would inveft him in the faid place, 
adviiing firft (as his manner was) with bis colo- 
nel, he found him to interpofe for one Powel, his 
own lieutenant, a gentleman of extraordinary va- 
lour, and according to military cuftom, the place 
was good, and the lieutenant of the colonel's com- 
pany might well pretend to the next vacant cap- 
tainfhip, under the fame regiment. Whkh Felton 
' acknowledged to be in itfelf very ufual and equita- 
ble, befides the fpecial merit of the perfonr So as 
the aforefaid conceit of fome rancour harboured 
upon this denial had no true ground. There was 
another imagination, that between a knight of the 
fame county (whom the duke had lately tak^ninto^ 
fome good degree of favour) and tlie. faid Felton, 
there b^d' been ancient quarrels^ not yet we}l 
: " f 4 hcilcd,. 
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Ijtaled, whicli mtgbt perhaps lie fcftcring in l»ft 
breaft^ and by a certain inflammation produce this 
«ire£(. Ikit that carries fmall probability, that 
Felton would fo deface bis own a6t, as to make 
the d»ke no more than an oblique facrifice to the 
itfmes of his private revenge upon a third peribn:. 

Therefore the truth is, that, eitlier to hpneft a 
.€k«d after it was done, or to ilumber his confcicnce 
in die doing, he fludied other incentives, alleging, 
mot three hours before his execution, to Sir Rich- 
ard Grefhaiiv two anly inducements thereof. The 
£rd, as he made it in order, was a certain libel- 
lous book, written by one EggleAone, a ScO'ttilb 
yhyflcian, which made the duke one of the fouieft 
monfters upon eartik ; aiKl iixleed unworthy not 
oniy of life in a Chriflian court, and under fo vir- 
tuous a king, but of »iy room within tl^ bouiKk 
<^f humanity^ if his^ prodigious predidions had tlie 
Jteaft femblafice of truth* 1 he iecond was, the re- 
luonftrance itfelf of the lower houfe of pariiaoieat 
Agatnil him, which, perchance he tbo^ht tho 
faireft cover, io heipMt in tliefecohd place. What« 
foever were the true motives, which iu>ae can de« 
tefmine but the prince of dariuiefs itfdf| he did 
^us profecute tiic tfh&m 

.. In a by-cutkr's Hiop oa Tower-hill, lie bought 
a ten-penny knife, aud tlie iheath thereof he fewe4 
^o tli^ lining of his pocket, that he m^ht at anjr 
fXnofiient draw fprth the blade alone with one hand^ 
for he \ud maimed the other. This ^o4ie, he made 
fliift, partly as i^ is faid on horfeback, aiui partly oo, 
£[K)t, to get to Portfmouth, for he was indigent and 
iowin money, whicb perhaps mightliavealittle edged 
his defperatioQ. At PortfmiQuth on Saturday, being 
ithe 23d of Auguft of that current year, he pre0ed» 
without any fufpicion in fuch a time of fo many- 
pretenders $Q emplQymen^ iuta an inward chamber^ 

whero 
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Where the duke, was at broakfeft (the laft of hi^ 
««pafts in this world ) accompanied widi men of 
quality and aftiofi, with Monfieur dc Sonbcs, and' 
Sir Thomas Fryer. And thercy a little before the ' 
duke's riiing from the table, he went and fiood < 
ex-pefting till be (bould pafs through a kind of 
Jobby, between that room and the ntxt, whct€ 
werof di>rers attending bimi Towards which paC-- 
fiigCf as 1 conceive, fjmewhat^ darkcf than tlie - 
chamber wfaid^ he voided, while the duke came, 
with Sir ThoiAas Fryer clofe at his ear, in the 
Tcry moment as the faid knight withdrew himfelf 
fj-om the doke, this afiaflin gave him, with ^ back. 
blow!^ a deep wound in his kftfide, kaTiug the- 
knife in his- body, which the dvike himlelf puJiing: 
eut, on a fudden efTufion of fprrits, be funk dowiai 
iirndber the table in the next room, and i min8diacely^«« 
txpired*/ 

Certain ^^itisi that, fdmego^d while' biefbre$ Sit^ 
Clement Throgmorton, a- gentleman 'then livings . 
of grave judgment, had in a private conference- 
adviitd him' to wear a privy*coat^. whofe council^ ' 
the duke received very fcindljr ; but gave hinv' this 
anfwcr, - ** thai agasnft a£ty popukr fury, a-fhirt* of< 
maU -would be but a fi% defence; and for< any 
fingle man's ailault, he took hifi^^lf to-be. ia no 
Janger.*'' .Sodark is defliny.^ 

One thing in this enormous accident^s bfeyoiKl-i 
^1 wonder : . That witMn the fpace- of* not many* 
aimiles after the fall of the body, and removal^ 
thereof into the ftrft room:,, there, was aiotaiiving^ 
creatufc in^cither of the chambers, not more than' 
if it had Jain in the fandsof \^thiopiai5 whcrca*^^ 
Qommonly, . in fucb> cafes,^. you IhaH ^ note : every 
where a grrat 'and fudden conflux^ of^ peopid unto^ 
t^e place, to hearken and toffee.. But ie fhouidi 
Aeoai-lbfi vecy luurcor . of tHe 6ift 1^ ftup^e)d allft 
F-Sb^ ^uiOofity,'. 
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curiofity, and fo difperfed the multitude, that h is 
thought even the murderer himfelf might have 
efcaped (who gave the blow none could affirm) 
if he had not lingered about ahe houfe below, not 
by any confufed arreft of confcience, as hath been 
feen in like examples, but by very pride in his own 
dped, as if in effeft there were little difference be- 
tween being remembered by a virtuous fame, or an 
illuftrious infamy. Thus died thi^ great peer, in 
the 36th year of his age compleat, and three days 
over, in a time of great recourfe unto him, and 
dependence upon him ; the houfe, and town full 
df fervants and fuitors ; his duchcfs in an up^r 
Toom, fcarce yet out of bed ; and the court at that 
time not above fix or nine miles from him, which 
had been the ftage of his greatnefs. 

As to ^ly ominous prefageroent before his end, 
it is reported, that being to take his leave of my 
lord's grace of Canterbury, then bilhop of Lon- 
don, whom he knew well planted in the king's 
unchangeable affcftion by his own great abilities ; 
after courtcfies of courfe had paffed between them * 
^* Mylord,"^faysthcduke, *' I know your lordfhip 
liath very worthily good afcceffcs unto the king our 
fovereign, let me pray you to put his majefty in 
mind to be good, as I no ways diftruft, to my pooft. 
wife and children." At whicS words, or at, his 
countenance in the delivery, or at both, my lord 
bifhop being fomewhat troubled, took the* freedom^ 
to aik him, whether he had never any fecret abode- 
ment in his mind. 'iNo," replied the duke, " but I 
think feme adventure may kill me, as well as an- 
other man," . ♦ 

The very day before he was flain, feeling fome 

indifpofition of body, the king was pleafed to give 

him the honour of a vifit, and found him in his 

bed i where, after much ferious and private dif- 

; ' courfe. 
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coTirfe, the duke, at his majefty's departing, , em- 
braced him in a very unufual and pailionate man- 
ner, and in like fort his friqrid the earl of Holland, 
as if his foul had divined he fliould fee them no* 
more : which infufions towards fatal ends have 
been obfervcd by foihe authors of no light autho- 
rity- ' 

On the very day of his death, the countefs of 
Denbigh received a letter from him ; whereunto 
all the while (he was writing hef anfwer, Ihe be* 
dewed the paper with her tears ; and after a moflr 
bitter paffion (whereof ihe could yield no reafon^ 
but that her deareft brother was to be gorte) fhc 
fell down in^a fwoon. Her faid letter ended thus r 
" 1 will pray for yotir happy return, which .1 look 
at with a great cloud over my head, too heavy for 
my poor heart to bear without torment; but I 
hope the great God of heaven will blefs you." 
' The day following, the biQiop of Ely, her d^ 
voted friend, who was thought the fitteft preparer 
of her mind to receive fuch a doleful acci4ent, 
came to vifit her : but hearing (he was at reft, he 
attended till fl\f (hould awake of berfelf, which 
Ihe did with the afFrightment of a dream. Her 
brother feemed to pafs through a field witii her, in 
ber coach ; where hearing a fudden (hout^ of tjie^ 
people, and a(king the reafon^ it was anfwercd to 
have been for joy that the duke of BuckinghamL 
was fick* Which natural impreffion (he fcarce had 
related unto her gentlewoman, before the bifhop 
was entered into her bed-chamber for a ciiofen mef* 
fcnger of the duke's death. 

But the moft remarkable inftance of all is the-' 
famous ftory of the apparition^ which we havis- 
from lord Clarendon* 

*• There was an officer in the king's wardrobe 
ill Windfor Caftle^ of a good reputation, for ho-^ 
« F 6 neily 
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^ Rdly and difcretiont and then about the age oi 
fifty years or more. 

. ** This man had in his youth been bred in a 
fi:hpoI in the parifh' where Sir George Villiera, 
tiie father of the duke, lived, and had been mucb 
^ cherilhed and obhged in that feafon of his age.b/ 
the faid Sir George, whom afterwards he never 
few. 

^^ About fix niontlis before the miferable end of 
the duke of Buckingham, about midnight, thi» 
man being in his bed at Windfor, whereiiis office^ 
was, and in very good health, there appeared to^ 
Wro, on tlie fide of his bed, a man of a very ve- 
nerable afpeft, who drew the curtains of his bed,.' 
and fixing his eyes upon him, a&ed him. if hei 
knew him. 

** The poor man, half dead vrith fear and q>^ 
prehcnfion, being alkcd the fcoond time, whethei^ 
he remembered him, and having in that time called^ 
to his raeraory the ptcfence of Sir George Villicrs,. 
and the very cloatlis he' ufed to wear, in which a^ 
that tiine be feemed to be. habited, he anfwered: 
bim^ tliat he thought him to be ^lat perfon ; he- 
replied, he was in the right, that he was thefame^. 
md that lie expe&ed a feniicr from him, which^ 
was, that be (hould go from hkn,. to his fon tho- 
duke of Buckingham, and tell hi'm, if he did not: 
fomcwhat to ingratiate himfelf to the people,, or at- 
kaft to abate the extreme malice which they haA 
againft him, h€ would be fuffered to li^fi but Zi 
jhoittime^ 

** After this di^ourfe h^ difeppeared; and the- 
poor niaji (if he had been at all waking) flept veryc 
well: till morning, when he believed all thi$ to bcr 
a dream, aji^d confidered it no otberwife.. 

. <* The next night, or fboiJtly after, the fam& 
jpecfea appealed to him agdin^ JJ9. the. iame place^ 

and 
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mtd^ about the faipe time of the night,, with an af- 
pc& a little more fevere than- before,, and afkedf: 
hi«i,, whether he had doiie as he had required of 
hioi ; and. perceiving he had not, gave him very 
fevere repreheniions, told him he exp^fted . mor^ 
compliance from hiiB, and that if he did not per*^ 
form hi$^ commands, he (hould enjoy no peace of 
mind, but fhouJd always be purXued by him : 
. ^pon which ho promifed him. to obey. But the 
next morning waking out of a good fleep, though 
he was exceedingly perplexed with the lively repre- 
fentation of all particulars to his memory, he was^ 
Hill willing to perfuade himfelf that he had? only 
dreamed, and confidered. that he was a perfon at 
foch a diftance from the diike, that he knew not 
bow to find out any admiffion to hh prefence^ 
much lefs had any hope to be believed in what ha 
^ould fay ; fo with great tz^ouble and unquietnefs 
be fpent forae time in thinking what he fhould do ; 
and in the end refolved todo nothing in the matter^ 
** T4ie fame perfon appeared to him the third 
time with a terrible, countenance,, and bitterly re«^ 
j^roaching him for not performing wh^ he had 
promifed to. da« The poor maa had> by this. 
^me^ recoye];ed the courage to teU.himj that ia^ 
^utb he had deferred the execution of his comr 
mands, upon confidering how difficult a thing it 
would be for him to gc^^t any acccfs to the duke^. 
leaving -acquaintance with no perfon about him ; 
and if he ihould obtain admiiTion to him, he 
Ihould never be able to perfuade him that he was- 
fent in. fuch a manner ; diat he fliould atleaft be^ 
thought to be mad, or to be fet on and employed; 
by his ownj or the malice of oih^r men, to abufo 
the duke ; and fo. he Ihould be fure to be undone, 

** The perfon replied, as he had done before >. 

^»t he fhould neiver fii^d iieft^ till he- &auld perform 

4 ■ ' - ^^*^' 
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what he had required, . and therefore he were better 
to difpatch it ; that the accefs to his fon was known 
to be very eafy, and that few men waited long for 
him ; and for the gaining him credit, he would tell, 
him two or three particulars, which he charged 
Jiim never to mention to any perfon living but to 
the duke himfelf/j and he fhould no fooner hear, 
them but he fhould believe all the xeft he Ihould 
fay ; and fo repeating his threats, he left him. 

" In the morning the poorjnart, more confirju- 
ed by the laft appearance, made his journey to 
London, where the court then was. He was very 
well known to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the 
mailers of requefts, who had married a lady that 
was nearly allied to the duke,^ and was himfelf 
well received by him. To him this inan went, and 
though he did not acquaint him with all the par- 
ticulars, he faid enough to let him know there was 
fomething extraordinary in it ; and the knowledge 
he had of the fobriety and difcretion of the xnan^ 
made the more impfeffion on him. He defired, that 
by his means he might be brought to the duke, ia 
fuch a place and in fuch a manner as ihould be 
thought iit, affirming that he had much to fay to 
him, and of fuch a nature as would require much 
privacy, and fome time and patience in the hearing. 
** Sir Ralph promifed he would fpeak firil with 
the duke of him, and then he ihould underfland 
his pleafure ; and accordingly, the firit opportunity^ 
he did inform him of the reputation and honcfty 
of the man, and then what he defired", and of all' 
he knew of the matter. 

. «* The duke, according to his ufual opennefs 
and condefcenfion, told him, that he was the next 
day early to hunt with the king ; that his horfcs 
fhould attend him at Lambeth-bridge, where he 
Ihould land by five of the clock in the moining ^ 
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and if the man attended him there at that hour, hb 
would walk and fpeak with him as long as ftiould 
be neceflary. 

** Sir Ralph carried the man \yith him the next 
morning, and prefented him to the duke at his' 
landing, who received hini very courteoufly, and 
walked afide in conference near an hour, none but 
his own fervants being at that hour in that place, 
and they and Sir Ralph at fuch a diftance, that they 
could not hear a word, though the duke fome- 
times fpoke loud, and with great emotion, which 
Sir Ralph the more eafily obferved and perceived, 
becaufe he kept his eyes always fixed upon the 
duke, having procured the conference upon fome* 
what he knew was extraordinary. * 

** The man told him, in his return over th^ 
water, that when he mentioned thofe particulars^ 
which were to gain him credit (the fubftance 
whereof he faid be durft not impart unto him) the 
duke*s colour changed, and he (wore he could 
come at that knowledge only by the devil, for 
that thofe particulars were only known to himfeJf 
and to one pcrfon more, who he was furc would 
never (peak of it. 

** The' duke purfued his purpofe of hunting, 
but was obferved to ride all the morning with great 
penfivenefs and in deep thoughts, without any de- 
light in the exercife he was upon ; and before the 
morning was fpent, left the field, and alighted at 
his mother's lodgings ift Whitehall, with whom 
he was (hut up for the fpace of two or three hours ; 
the noife of their difcourfe frequently reaching the 
cars of thofe who attended in the next rooms. 
And when the duke left her, his countenance ap- 
peared full of trouble, with a mixture of anger ; 
a countenance that was never before obferved ia 
him in any converfation with her, towards whom 

he 
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Jbic had a» profound reverence; and the cottrfteft 
herfelf (for though fhe- was marrkd to a private 
gentleman, Sir Thorn as^ Cbnipton^ fhe had beeil^ 
created countefs of Buckingham ihortly after her 
fon had aflfumed tliat title) was, at the duke's Ieav« 
ihg her,, found overwhelmed in tearSy and in the* 
higheft agony imaginable^ 

** Whatever therje wa« of all this>. it is anoto*- 
rious truth, that when the news of the duke's 
murder (which happened within a^ few months 
after) was brought to his mother, Ihe ieeraed nor 
in the leaft degreafurprifed, but s£cei¥ed. it as if 
ihe had forcfeen it ; nor did afterwards exprefs fucb 
a d^ree of forrow,. as was expected firom fuch ^ 
mother for the lofs of fuclva fon.** 

Tins, ftory. is. related with ibme litde circum* 
fiantiai difference by feveral con&derable^uthoFS^ 
who all fecm.to agree in the moft mateiial pait». 
of it. 

Fame, though with fome- privacy, fays, that the 
&cret token was an inceftuous breach of modeftji 
between the duke and a certain lady too nearly re«» 
lated to him, which it furprifed the duke to hear- ' 
of; and that as he thought he had good reafons ta 
be fure the lady would not teU it of hexfelf, fo ho? 
thought none but the devil could tell it beiides'. 
her ; and this* aftoniihcd him, fo that he was very 
far from receiving the maa flightly^. or. laughing at" 
his mefTage. 
X He took to wife,, eight years and two ^months<- 
before his deaths the lady Catherine Ma^)i^rs» lieir^ 
general to the noble lioufe of Rutland, who, befides^ 
a folid addition to his- eftate*, brought him three 
fons and a daughter, called the lady Mary, his &ft« 
born ; his eldeft fon died at nurfe, before his jour- 
ney to Rheez ; and hi« third, the lord Francis^.. 
"Was bora after, his iathcx's death i fo as^ n^^ithe^ 
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bis firft nor his laft were participant of any fenic 
of his misfortunes or felicities : his fecond fon, jiow 
duke of Buckingham, was born to chear him on 
his return from that unlucky voyage. 

For thefe fweet pledges, and no lefs for the un- 
queflionable virtues of her peifon and mind, he 
loved her dearly, and well exprefled his love in an 
a£l and time. of no fimulationy towards his end, 
bequeathing her ail his manfion-houfes during her 
natural life, and a power to difpofe of his whole 
perforial eftate, together with a fourth part of his 
lands in jointure ; he left hi^ elder brother of the 
fame womb a vifcount, and his younger brother an 
carl ; Sir Edward Villiers, his lialf-brother on the 
father's fide, he either preferred or removed (call 
it how you will) from his ftep-mother*s eye to the 
prefidentfhip ; where he lived in fingulareftimation 
for his juftice and hofpitaiity ; and died with as 
' IDtich grief of the whole province, as ever any go^ 
vcrnor did (before his religious lady, of fweetand 
noble difpofition), adding much to his honour* 
The cldcft of the brethren, and heir of the name, 
was made a baronet, but abdained from court, 
^Ojojring perhaps the greater greatncfs of felf^ 
fruition. 

He left his mother a countefs by patent in her 
own perfpn, which was a new leading example, 
grown before fomewhat rare> fince the days of 
queen Mary. His fifter* of Denbigh (that right 
charafter of a good lady) he moft humbly recom- 
mended to the queen ; who after a difcharge of 
fome French ladies in her court that were to re- 
ctum, took her into three feveral places of honour 
and truft. 

In (hort, not to infift on every particular brancli 
of thofe private preferments, he left all his female 
kindre4i Qf the entire or half bloody, defcending of 

the 
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the name of Villicrs or Beaumont, within any near 
degree, either matched with peers of the realnt 
aftually, or hopefully with earls fons and heir«^ ; 
or at leaft with knights,^ or doftors of divinity, 
and of plentiful condition t he did not much 
flrengthen his own fubfiftence in court, but flood 
there on his own feet, for the truth is, the njoft 
of his allies i'ather leaned, upon him, than Ihoared 
him up. His fan^iliar fervants, either about hiff 
perfon in ordinary attendance, or about his affairs 
of flate, as his fecretaries ; or of office, as his 
fleward ; or of law, as that worthy knight whom 
he long ufed to folicit his caufes ; he left all, botli 
in good foupftc/ and» which h more, In good 
fame* 
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THIS eminent prelate was the fon of Maurice 
Abbot, a cloth worker, who fuffered great hard- 
ftiips for his inviolable attachAient to the Prpteflanl 
faith in the reign of queen Mary, being perfecuted by 
Dr. Story, an aftive bigot in tliofe unhappy days* 
He rcfided at Guildford in Surrey, where his f€>a 
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"George was born In the y^ar 1562. He received 
the firft rudiments of education from Mr. Francis 
Taylor, mafter of the free-grammar fchool at Guild- 
ford, founded by Edward VI^ From thence /he 
was removed to Baliol-college, Oxford. In IS83, 
htf was chofen^ probationer-fellow of that college, 
and having entered into holy orders foon after, he 
became a celebrated preacher, in 1593, he took 
the degree of batchelor in .divinity, and in 1597 
that of doftor. The fame year he was Hkewife 
clefted mafter of Univerfity-college. 

It was about this time that* a difagreement arofe 
between our young divine and the famous William 
Laud, his fucceffbr in the metropolitan chair. 
They very early cbnfidered each other as rivals ; 
and Laud having advanced fome tenets in his ex- 
crcifes at the univeriity, which favoured the doc- 
trines of the Romiih church. Abbot publicly 
branded him for a Papift ; which was fo highly rc- 
fented by Laud, that their averfion to each other 
hfted for life. 

In 1599, Dr. Abbot was made dean of Win- 
chefter, and the following year he had the honour 
to be eleSed vice-chancellor of the univerfity of 
Oxford ; and he wzs fo highly approved of, -that 
he was chofcn a fecond and third time, in the years 
1603 and 1605. The tranflation of the Bible now 
in ufe was begun by command of king James I. 
in 160+ ; arid Dr. Abbo't was the fecond of eight 
karned divines in the univerfity of Oxford, to 
whom the care of tranflating the whole New Tef- 
tament (the Epiftles excepted) was committed. He 
likcwife publifhed, this year. An Anfwer to Dr. 
Hiirs reafons for upholding Popery. 
- Upon the death of his fijft patron the earl of 
Dorfet, in 1608, Dr. Abbot became chaplain to 
George Hume, ^arl of Dunbar, and tteafurer of 
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Scotland, with v**om he went to that kingdom t» 
affift in eftabiifhing an union betwixt the churche^^ 
of England and Scotland ; and upon this. ioiportant 
fubje£l he manifeAed fuch addrefs, moderatiofi^ 
found- jadgment, and learning, that it laid the 
foundation of his future fortune. For king Janies 
had fuffered fo much by tlie fpirit and influence 
of the Prefbyterians in Scotland, that he was deter- 
mined, at all events, to reftore epifcopacy ; and 
^the management of this bufinefs was left to the 
earl of Dunbar, who met with fo powerful an op- 
pofition to this meafare, that he was^on the point of 
giving it up; when by the /kilful condu<a of Dr, 
Abbot, an accommodation was brought about} 
and biihops were allowed to form a part of the 
eccleiiailical conftitution of the kirk of Scotland i 
but the»r powers and privileges were, limited by 
articles agreed on between the earl of Dunbar aa4 
tlie clergy of Scotland, which w«re ratified by thtf 

tarliament of that kingiiom. While be was at 
Edinburgh, a profecution was commenced againft 
one George Sprot, for Iiaving beei> concerned in 
Cowry's confpiracy eight years before* A loag 
account of this affair, with a narrative prefixed by 
Dr. Abbots wa& publifhed at London, to fatisfy the 
public about this matter, which had hitherto ap« 
peared doubtful and myfkerious. In fine, Dr» 
Abbot's wliole conduft in Scotland was highly 
commended by the king, who after his return 
placed ipreat confkience in him, and began to aik 
his advice upon affairs of ftate ; and when his ma- 
jefly was called upon by his allies to concur in 
the treaty between the ilates of Holland and Spain^ 
after confulting the convocation upon the fubjed^ 
he wrote a letter to Dr. Abbot, which ks " flill 
extant, req^uiring his private opinion oa. the iama 
smtac. 
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Upon tRe death of Dr. Overton, bifliop of 
liitchfield znd Coventry, the king promoted Dr. 
Abbot to the vacant fee, and he was accordingly 
confccrated bi(hop of thofe united fees in December 
1609. But in little more than a month after, he 
•was tranflated to the fee of London, which became 
•vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Ravis ; and 
before the expiration of the year 16 10, he attained 
the fummit of ecclefiaftical dignity in Englaiidj 
Jor upon the death of Dr. Richard Bancroft, in the 
month of November, liis majefty, ,as a tcftimony^ 
of his yery great efteera for our prelate, advanced ^ 
him to the archiepifcopal fee of Canterbury, And 
from this time he had a principal fhare in the 
aJrniniftration of government, with the entire ap- 
probation of the people, whofe efteem for him was 
equal to his great merit. Yet he never forgot him- 
fe!f in his high ftation, nor appeared to be tond of 
that power which had fo rapidly fallen to his lot 
before he was fifty ^ears of age* Neither did he 
extend the prerogatives of a primate beyond their 
due bounds ; for he was a man of cool temper and 
moderation in his principles, which difpleafed the 
high-church party, who thought the church in great 
danger from the humanity and candour he fhewed 
' to thofe who diffented from the eflablifliment. But 
regardleft of th^-jciamours of his enemies, he per- 
lifted in one fteady uniform courfe of conduft ; 
and when he fuppofed the rights of the church to 
be really invaded, he maintained them with great 
refolution, particularly in the cafe of the prohibi- 
tions fet forth by Sir Edward Coke, againft the ju- 
rifdi^ionand authority of the high co m mi ffi on court. 
The archbiihop's zeal for the interefts of the 
Proteftant religion made him a flrenuous promoter 
•of themarri^e bet\veen the ele£tor palatine and 
Ib^ princefs Elizabeth^ king James's daugl)(^ i and 
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thceleftor arriving in England at the beginning of 
the year 1612, his grace invited the nobility who \ 
attended on him to an entertainment at his palace 
at Lambeth, which the eleftor himfelf unexpefteely 
honoured with his prefence, as a mark of his great . 
refpeft for the archbiftiop. The marriage was 
folcmnized foon after with great fplendour, the 
archbifliop performing the ceremony on a flagc 
crefted for the purpofe in the middle of the royal 
chapel at St. James's. In April, hiseleftoral high- 
nefs left England ; but before his departure he 
made tlie archbiftiop a prefent in plate, to the valu6 
of 1000/. and as a farther teftimony of his regard 
for, and confidence in him, he explained to him 
in a private letter the caufe of his leaving Eng- 
land in difguft ; which was a refufal on the part of 
the king to releafe the lord Grey from his impri- 
fonment in the Tower, though the eleftor warmly 
folicited it. It appears likewife that he was denied 
fome other requefts, which made him complain 
' that the king treated him not upon the refpedtable 
footing of a fon and a prince, but rather like a 
childifh youth, whofe demands were not to be 
regarded. 

It was about this time, that the celebriited 
Hugo Grorius came over to England, . to endea- 
vour to give James a more favourable opinion of 
the Remonftrants, by which name the Arminians 
in Holland then began to diftinguifli themfelves. 
It appears, that neither o\ir archbifhop, nor the 
reft of the miniftry, nor even James himfelf, en- 
tertained an high opinion of this great man. 
They looked upon him as a fingular man, a pe- 
dant, and partial to the laws, cuftoms, and man- 
ners of his own country ; and Grotius, there- 
fore, had no fuccefs in his negociation* 
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Tn 16 13, an event happened, which confiderably 
diminiftied that cordial eftcem the king had always 
jteftified for the'^archbilhop. Tlie cafe was this : 
the lady Francis Howard, daughter of the earl of 
Suffolk, had been married at thirteen years of age 
to the carlof Effex, who being only fourteen, was 
•fent abroad on his travels, the lady remaining at 
home, and firequenting the court. This gave 
Robert Car, vifcount Rochefter, the king's favou- 
rite, an opportunity of fecjucing the countefs ; 
and having entirely gained heraffeftions, upon her 
hufband's return (he iiiftituted a fuit againft him in 
the ecclefiaftical cotirt, praying to fee divorced from 
him, on a charge of impotency. 1 he king coun- 
tenanced this wicked artifice, and our incorruptible 
archbifhop could not, by any means whatever, be 
brought over to give his confent to the divorce. 
•The caufe was tried by a court of delegates, con- 
fifting ofbifhops and civilians; and the fentencc 
of divorce was carried by a majority oftwobilhops 
devoted to the court. The people loudly exclaimed 
againft the king for his infamous conduft in this 
affair ; and even lord Rocheftev's beft friends re- 
proached hi^n feverely for fuch an aft of perfidy 
and bafenefs. But the king, to fhew his approba- 
tion of the divorce, caufed the marriage between 
his favourite and the countrfs ofEfiex to befolem- 
nized foon after in the royal chapel ; and, that the 
countefs might not lofe her rank, he cfeated the 
lord Rochefter, earl of Somerfet, Yet neither the^ 
fiinftion of James, nor* the adulations of a corrupt 
coairt, could ftifle the horrors of refleftion, which 
were kept alive 1)y the conftant remonftrances of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, a mott worthy gentleman, 
and Somerfet's fincere friend. He had ufed his beft 
endeavour to prevent the fatal match, and failing; 
ifi bis laudable defign, he did not fcruple to impute 
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this alliance t* intemperate luft on the part of the 
couatefsy who, fired to madnefs at the bad opinion 
conceived of her by the public, inftigated her new 
hufband to proceed from one crime to another ; 
and by their contrivance Sir Thomas Overbury 
was fent to the Tower, for a fuppofcd affront 
offered to the king, in refnfing to go on an embaily 
to a climate which he knew would not agree with 
his conftitution. Having thus fecured their vidim, 
it was not long before the guilty couple caufed him 
to be poifoned ; but this murder was charged home 
upon tliem ; they were tried and condemned, but 
pardoned by the king in 1624. However, the dif- 
grace of Somerfet was the immediate confequcnce ; 
and they botli lived obfcure and wretched* from this 
time. ' 

In 1616, the famous Antonio de Dominis, 
archbilhop of Spalato, took fheltfer in England, 
from the perfecution with which he was threatened 
by the pope, for difcovering his diflike botli of the 
doftrine and difcipline of the church of Rome, 
and was very kindly received by king James, who 
direftedarchbifliop Abbot to entertain him, which 
he did with generous hofpit^Hty, till he was other- 
wife provided for by the king. 

About two years after, the archbifhop gave a 
frefli proof of his piety and refolution in forbidding 
the book of Sports to be read at Croydon, though 
the king had expreffly ordered that it (hould be 
read in all churches and chapels. We Ihall have 
occafion hereafter to mention this book of Sports 
as one of the caufes of the misfortunes of Charles L 
It may therefore fuffice to obferve in this place^ 
that certain (ports and paftiraes were permitted by 
authority on the Sabbath-day, after evening fer- 
viee ; but being once authorized, it was a natural 
confequence eafy to be forefeen, that the common 
people would not confine them to any particular 

time 
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time of the day ; and accordingly this publication 
occafioned fcenes of riot, confulion, and indecency, 
which difturbed the order and decorum of the whole 
day, and gave great offence to ail well-difpofed, 
devout Chriftians. 

In 16 19, Sir Nicholas Kempe laid the firft ftone' 
of the hofpital at Guildford in Surrey, which the 
archbilhop endowed with lands to the value of 
three hundred pounds per annum, one hundred of 
which is employed in fetting the poor to work, 
and the remainder for the maintenance of a mafter 
and twelve old men and women ; and the agth of 
Oftober, being the anniverfary of the birth of 
archbifliop Abbot, is ftill commemorated at this 
hofpital, of which*, the archbifliop of Canterbury 
for the time bding is vifitor. 

Towards the clofe of this year, the eleftor pala- 
tine accepted :the crown of Bohemia, which occa- 
fioned great divilions in the councils of king James. 
Ferdinand, coufin to Matthias, emperor of Ger- 
many, had been ^elefted the year before by the 
intrigues of the court of Vienna, and was crowned 
this year king of Hungary. But the eledor pala- 
tine was invited to the throne of Bohem.a by the 
free voice of the people, and wanted only the pow-: 
erful fupport of the Proteftant princes to maintain' 
bis election againft Ferdinand. Independent ot 
the interefts of the Pjroteftant religion, it was natu- 
ral to expeft that James would powerfully ailift 
his fon-in law ; and upon every principle of ih\ nd 
policy he ought to huve done it. . Thefe were rhe 
fentiments of our archbiihop, who being ill in bed 
at this time fent his opinion in wricing to the 
privy^council. Rut the majority, who knew ,the 
daftardly temper of the king, and that he preferred 
inglorious eafe and a forced peace to drawing the 
fword, even for the beft of caufes, the interefts of 
religion, and the prcfervation of the iflue of his 
"Vol. hi. G loins, 
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loins, advifcd his majefty not to interfere in this 
matter, becaufe it mull inevitably produce a war 
with Germany, Thus the poor eleftor was aban- 
doned ; for the other Proteftant powers obferving 
that England would not countenance him, with- 
held their promifed fuccour ; and the prince, with 
a fmall army, being furrounded by the Impcriaiifts, 
was obliged to hazard the battle of Prague, on the 
i8th of November, when he fuffered a total de- 
feat ; and being clofely purfued by the enemy, was 
obliged not only to abandon Bohemia, but even 
his eleftoral dominions, which the emperor gave, 
together with the eleftoral title and honours, to 
the duke of Bavaria, a Roman catholick, and a de- 
fcendant of a younger branch of the family of the 
vanquilhed palatine. As for James, he was defpifed* 
in every court of Europe for this bafe defertion of 
his fon in-law ; and the honour of England was 
fallied during the remainder of this inglorious, 
rei^rn by this ignominious tranfaftion. 

From this time, the archbifhop's health began 
to decline, fp that he led a retired life chiefly in the 
country ; and in 1622, an unhappy accident hap- 
pened, which added to his bodily infirmities, by 
the melancholy ft ate of mind into which it threw 
him. Having made a fummer excurfion this year 
to Hampfliire, he was invited by lord Zouch to 
take the diverfion of hunting in Bramlhill-park ; 
when Peter HavVkinSv the park-keeper, haftily run- 
ning amongft a herd of de^r, to bring thetn up, 
that the company might have the fairer mark, 
the archbifhop, who was on horfeback, difcharged 
a barbed arrow from a crofs-bow, which unfortu- 
nately (hot the keeper in the left arm, and lie died 
the next day. This misfortune greatJy afFeded 
X the fpitits; and confequently the liealth, of jthcgood 
eld prelate, who, during the remainder of his hfe, 
^ l^ept 
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tcpt a monthly faft on Tuefdays, in commemora- 
tion of the fatal mifchance; and he fettled an an« 
nuity of twenty pounds for life on the widow. 

But this misfortune had flill more afflicting con* 
fequcncfes, for his enemies endeavoured to leflen 
him from this accident in the king's efteem; but 
James juftly obferved, that " an angel might 
have mifcarricd in tliis fort :" however, tbey would 
not be thus filenced ; but fome ambitious priefts, 
wha hoped to be exalted by a change in the archi- 
epifcopai fee, reprefented that he had incurred an 
iitegularity, and was thereby incapacitated for per- 
forming the office of a primate ; upon which the 
king was under the ncc^flity of appointing a com- 
miffion, wJiich coniifted of ten perfons, of the firft 
rank, in the church, the law, and the ftate, to 
enquire into this matter. The points referred to 
their decifion were, i. Whether the archbifhop was 
irregular (a term in the canon-law) by the faft of 
involuntary homicide ? 2. Whether that aft might 
tend to fcandal in a churchman ? 3. How his grace 
(hould be reftored in cafe the commiflioners ihould 
find him irregular ? It was unanimoufly agreed that, 
admitting the irregularity (concerning which they 
" were divided), he could not be reftdred but by the 
kiog, and they varied again refpefting the mode 
of reftitution. The biihop of Winchefter, the 
lord chief juftice of the King's-benph, and Dr. 
Stewart the civilian, were of opinion it fliould be 
done by the king alone. The lord -keeper of the . 
great feal (Dr. Williams, bifhop of Lincoln) the^ 
bifliops of London, Kochefter, Exeter, and St. 
David's, were for a coramiflion from the king di- 
refted to the bifhops. Judge Doddridge, and Sir 
Henry Martin, wifned it might be done both ways, 
that it might be more efFeftual, and ferve as a pre- 
cedent. In the end, the king paffed a pardon and dif- 
G z penfation, 
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pcnfation, by which he aflbi led the archbifliop pfaH 
drrqgularity, fcandal, or infamation, and declared 
him capable of all the authority of a primate. 

But though the archbilhop was completely re- 
ftored, he feldom affifted at. the council after this 
event, the infirmities of an advanced age daily in- 
xreafing upon him. It appears, however, that he 
fometiaies communicated his fcntimentstothe king, 
on the meafures of adminiftration, with his ufual 
freedom and integrity ; for in a letter preferved by 
Rulhworth, after having condemned a delign, which 
was tlicn fet on foot, of granting a toleration to 
Papifts, he cenfures the king for his imprudence in 
permitting Charles prince of Wales to go to Spain, 
without the confent of the council, or the know- 
ledge and approbation of the people ; fenfibly re- 
minding him, that though he had an intereft in 
the prince as his fon, yet the> people had a greater 
as the fon of the kingdom, upon whom, next after 
him, their eyes were fixed, and their welfare de^- 
pcnded. And with a prophetic fpirit he foretells, 
that thofe who drew him into an aftion fo dan- 
gerous to himfelf, fo defperate to the nation, would 
not pafs unqueftioned, nor unpuniflied. As thefe 
were his fentiments, it is no wonder he had Buck- 
ingham7orhis enemy; but James fo highly venerated 
Jiis charafter, tbatthe minifter in vain attempted his 
difgrace ; for James, in his laft illncfs, fent for 
him, and the archbilhop fcarcely ftirred from his 
chamber till he expired. 

The archbifliop had the honour to fet the crown 
iSpon the head of the unfortunate Charles I. but 
this was a matter of mere form, and intended more 
to do honour to the king than the archbifliop ; for 
it had been a cuftom, from time immemorial, that 
that primate ihould perform tliis folemn office. But 
no fooncr was Charles fcatcd on the throne, than 

he 
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he countenanced Buckingham's defignof difplacing 
t^egood old archbifhop, who, if his great age and 
itiiir'mities had been confidered, was a vety impro- 
per objeft for refentment. However, the king did 
not love him, and Buckingham detefted him : it 
was therefore rofolved to remove him from court,* 
and a favourable opportunity foon occurred. 

A certain Dr. Sibthorpe haying preached a fer- 
mon at the Lent affizes at Northampton in 1627, 
in which he maintained that the king might im- 
pofe taxes upon the people without conlent of 
parliament* and that the people were bound in 
confcience to obey his will and pleafure ; this docf- 
trine was fo pleafing to the king, that he ordered 
the fermon to be printed, and fent his direftioiVs 
to the archbifhop to licenfe it ; but his grace, having: 
perufed it, abfolutely refufed, and affigned his rea* 
ions. .The fermon was afterwards licenfed by the 
bifliop of London ; and the fecretary of ftate, lord 
Conway, made the archbifhop a vifit, and fignified' 
to him his majefly's pleafure, that he fhould retire 
to Canterbury. But having at this time a lavv-fuit 
depending againft the corporation, he requefled 
leave to withdraw to Ford, about five miles beyond 
Canterbury, which was granted ; and in the month 
of Oftober in the fame year, the king iflued a- 
commiffion to the bifhops of London, Durham, 
Rochefter, Oxford, and Bath and Welts, empow*- 
ering them to execute the archiepifcopal authorfty, 
and afTigning as^the fole caufe, that the archbifliop 
could not at that time attend thole fervices perlb- 
ually, which were proper for his cognizance and 
direftion. But the policy of the court wpuld not 
fufFer the archbifhop to remain long in this ftate 
of.fequeftration and confinement, for he wash - 
loved by^tlie people ; and the king being in wan* 
of money, it was neceflary to call a parliament, 
G3 aftd 
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and to reftore his grace tjo the full poffcffion "of his 
authority and jurildiftion, on account of his in- 
tercft with the reprefentatives of the people. He 
was accordingly fummoned to parliament, and the 
commiflion of fequeftration was revoked. But the 
jntereft of Laud, then bilhop of Baih and Wells, 
became fo powerful at court about this time, that 
the archbifhop totally withdrew, perceiving he was 
an unwelcome gueft ; and the laft conteft he had 
with his rivals and fucceffors in court-favour, was 
upon the following occafion. 

Laud drew up certain inftruftions to anfwcr the 
purpofes of the high-church party, which were 
tranfmitted to the archbifhop, under the pompous 
title of, ** His Majefty's Inftruftions to tlie moft 
Reverend Father in God, George, Lord Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury,'* containing certain orders to 
be obferved and put in execution by the feveral 
bifliops in his province. His grace communicated 
them to his fuffragan biihops, but in feveral re- 
fpefts he endeavoured to foften their rigour^ as 
they were contrived to enforce the particular no- 
tions of a prevailing party in the church, which 
the archbifhop confidered as a^ hardfliip on thofe 
who made the fundamentals of rehgion their ftudy, 
^ and were not fo zealous for forms. His conduct 
upon this and other occafions was refented by the 
king, and upon the birth of his fon Charles, after- 
wards Charles IL Laud had the honour to baptize 
him. After this we hear no more of our ar^bilhop 
till Auguft 1633, when being worn out with cares 
and bodily infirmities, he died at Croydon. His 
remains were buried in tflie churth dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity at Guildford, where a ftately 
monument was erefted over the grave, with 
his effigies rcpofed thereon in bis archicpifcopal 
robes. 

He 
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He fliewed himfelf, in moft circumftances of his* 
life, a mail of great moderation to all parties, and 
ivas defirous that the clergy (liould attraft the 
cfteemofthe laity by thpfandity of their manners, 
rather than claim it as^ue to their funftion. His 
principles and cond'u£k, however, not fuiting the 
difpofitions of fome writers, they have thought 
, proper to make many fevere refleftions on both. 
Fuller, m his Church Hiftory, fays, " that he for- 
fook the' birds of his own feather to fly with others, 
generally favouring the laity more than the clergy, 
incaufes that were brought before him." Mr. John 
Aubfey, having tranfcribcd the infcription on the ^ 
archbifhop^s monument, adds, " Notwithftanding 
this moft noble charafter tranfmitted to pofterity," 
he was, though a benefaftor to this place, no friend ^ 
to ri?e, church of England, whereof he was head, 
but feandalouily permitted that poifonous fp.irit of 
puritanifm to fpread over the whole nation by his 
indolence at leaft, if not connivance and encou- 
ragement, which fome years after broke out, and 
laid a flourifliing church and ftate in the moft 
miferable ruins ; and which gave birth to thofe 
principles, which, unlefe rooted out, will ever , make 
this nation unhappy.'* The earl of Clarendon 
has drawn the following pifture of this worthy 
prelate : " Abbot confidered the Chriftian Religion 
no otherwife than as it abhorred and reviled Popery, 
and valued thofe men moft who did that moft fu- 
rioufly. For the ftrift obfervation of the difcipliiic 
of the church, or the conformity to the articles or 
canons eftabhfhed, he made little enquiry, and took 
lefs care ;' and having himfelf made a very little 
progrefs in the ancient and folid ftudy of divinity, 
he adhered only to the doArinie of Calyin ; and for 
his fake did not think fo ill of the-difcipline as he 
ought to have done. But if men prudently forbore a 
G 4 jpublic 
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public reviling and railing at the hierarchy and 
ecclefiaftical government, let theic opinions and 
private judgment be what it would, they were not 
only fccure from any inqniiition of his, but accept 
tfible to him, and at leaft equally preferred by him: 
and, though many other biihops plainly difcerned 
the mifchiefs which daily broke in, to the preju* 
dice of religion, by his defefts z\\4 remiffnefs, and 
prevented it in their own diocefes as much as they 
could, and gave all their countenance to men of 
other parts and other principles ; and though the 
bifhop of London (Dr. Laud), from the time of his 
authority and credit with the king, had applied all 
the remedies he could to thofe defeftions, and from. 
the time of his being chancellor of Oxford had 
much difco\intenanced and almoft fuppreffed that 
fpirit, by encouraging another kind of learning and 
praftice in that univeifity ; yet that temper in the 
archbifhop, whofe houfe was a fanftuary to tlie 
moft eminent of that faftious party, and who.l> 
cenfed their moft pernicious writings, left his fuc- 
ceflbr a very difficult work to do, to reform and. 
reduce a church into order that had been fo long 
neglefted, and that was fo felled by many weak 
and more wilful churchmen." The complexion- 
of this noble author accounts for his prejudices^ 
^againft our archbifhop ; but the candour of Dr. 
Wellwood has enabled him to do juftice, .to the 
merit and abilities of our prelate. 

*' Archbilhop Abbot," fays Wellwood, ** was^ 
a perfon of wonderful temper and moderation, and' 
in all his conduft fhewcd an unwilliugncfs to. 
llretch the aft of uniformity beyond what was ab- 
folutely neceffary for the. peace of the church, or^ 
the prerogative of the crown, any farther than 
coivduced to the good ^f the ftate. Being not 
v^'clL-turned for a court, though otherwife of confi-i 

dcrable.: 
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derable learning and genteel education, he eithe^ . 
couid not, or would not, ftoop to the humour of 
tte« times ; and now and then, by an unfeafonaWe - 
ftifFnefs, - gave occafion to his enemies to reprefent"^ 
him as not well inclined to the prerogative, or too 
much addifted'to a popular intereft ; and therefore 
not fit to be employed in matters of government.'^ 

Archbifliop. Abbot acquired a moderate fliare of" 
reputation by his theological and polemical writings, 
but being upon fubjefts chiefly temporary, tliey are 
of little "account at prefent> except the two fol- • 
lowing ; 

^Uejlionet fex^ ioti'dem p^ele^ionibus in Schola * 
Theohgica Ojionia^ pro forma habitisy difcujja'i^ dif-- 
ceptatay ^««^ 1597, in quibiis e^facra Scriptural^ 
P/atribuSy quid ftatumdum Jit defiriitur. Oxonia 1598'^ « 
Ftancofufti i6i6j £^io, 

Expofitibn on the prophet Jonah, uncertain fer- 
mons preached in St. Mai*y's church, Oxfoid ; ^ 
Eondon, 4to, 1602. 

We fliall conclude, with reminding the reader, . 
that the archbifhop had a brother likewife in the ; 
church, whofe name was Robert, who rofe to be \ 
bifhop of Salifbury, and died in 1617 ; equally 
efteemed for true piety, moderation, anfl candour,- 
and whofe theological works are held in greater • 
efleem than-th<>fe of the archbifliop, as they are on ' 
more general fubjefts, and he was allovvesl 'to b« ' 
the deepeft fcholar of the two- ■ 

*^* Authorities. Heyjin's Life - of Archbifliop- ' 
Abbot. Winwood's Memorials: Fuller's* Church * 
Hiftory. Rufhworth*s Colleftions. Clarendon's « 
Biftory of the. RebelHon. - VVellwood's Memoirs.. ^ 
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TifB Life of 

Sir EDWARD COKE^ 

Lohd-Chief-Justice of England. 
(A.D. 1550, to 1634.) 

, rir^ HIS celebrated lawyer was fon to Robert 
X Coke, Efq; and was born at his father^s feat 
atMileham, in the county of Norfolk, in the year 
1550* At ten years of age, he was fent to the^ 
fiee-fchool at Norwich ; and from thence, removed 
to Trinity-college in Cambridge. He remained 
in the oniveifity about four years, 'and went from 
Aencc to Clifford's Inn in London ; and, the year 
after, was entered a ftudent of the Inner Temple. 
David Lloyd tells us, that the firft occafion of his. 
rife, was his flating of the Cook's cafe of the 
Temple fo exaftly, that all the houfe, who wer« 
puzzled with it, admired him and his pleading it- 
fo, that the whole bench took notice of him. He 
was called to the bar at fix years ftanding, which 
in that age was held very extraordinary. He has 
himfelf informed us, thai: the firft caufe he moved 
in the King's- bench was in Trinity- term, 1578 ; 
when he was councii for Mr, Edward Denny,/ 
'vicar of Northlinham, in the county of Norfolk, 
m an aSion oiScandalum maptatumy brought againft 
Urn by Henry lord CromwclL This was a re- 
markable 
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markable caufe, an account of which may be found 
ia our Author's Reports. 

About this time he was appointed reader of. 
Lyon's Inn, in which office he continued three 
years ; and his learned leftures were much reforted 
to, and applaufled. His reputation ijicreafed very 
faft, and he came into great practice : and when 
he had been at the bar about feven years, he mar- 
ried Bridget, daughter and co-heircfs of John 
Pafton, Efq; a lady of one of the beft famihes in 
the county of Norfolk, and who brought him thirty 
thoufand pounds. / 

After this marriage, by which he became allied ' 
to fome of the nobleft houfes in the kingdom, he- 
began to rife very fall. The cities of Coventry 
and Norwich chofe him their recorder; and he 
was engaged in all the great caufes in Wcftminfter- 
hall. He was alfo in high credit, with the lord- 
treafurer Burleigh, and was frequently confulted 
in the queen's affairs. His large cftate, and his 
great credit in his country, as well as at court, re- 
commended him to the freeholders of his county, 
by whom he was chofen knight of tlie (hire; and « 
in the parliament held in tlie 35th of Elizabeth, 
he was chofen fpeaker of the houfe of commons, 
bting at that time the queen's folicitor, which was 
beftowcd upon him in 1592; and, foon after, he 
was^ appointed attorney-general. 

Some time after this, Mr. Coke loft his wife, by 
whom he had ten children ; but he afterwards paid ^ 
his addrefles to another lady of great fortune and ^ 
quality. This was the lady Hatton, relift of Sir ' 
William Hatton, and fifter to Thomas lord Bur-^ 
'leigh,' afterwards earl of Exeter, fcut this new* 
marriage, however honourable and advantageous if- 
might appear to be, made no addition to Coke'$ 
dctneftic, felicity ; on the contrary,' as he and his 
G^6 lady 
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lady were frequently on very ill. terms with each^ 
other, it proved a iburce of much unhappinefs. 
Indeed, the very celcbratjon of their marriage oc-^ 
cafioned no fmall nolfe and difquiet, by an un- 
' lucky accident that attended it. There had been 
in the fame year, 1598, fo much notice taken of 
irregular marriages, that archbifhop Whitgift had 
fignified to the bifhops of his province, that he ex- 
pefted they fhould be very diligent in caufing all 
fuch pcrfdns to be profecutcd as were guilty of any 
irregularity in the celebration of marriage, in point- 
of time, form, or place. But whether it was ^lat 
Mr. Coke looked upon his own and the lady's 
quality, and their being married with the confent 
of the family, as fetting them above fuch reftric- 
tions, or whether he did not advert to them, cer- 
tain it is, that they were married in a private houfe, 
without either banns or licenced Upon which,. 
Mr. Coke and his new-married lady, Mr. Hcjiry 
Bothwell, reftor of Okeover, in the county of 
Rutland, Thomas lord Burleigh, and feveral other 
perfons, were profecutcd in the archbifhop's court -, 
but upon tlieir fubmiffion by their proxies,, they 
were abfolved from e^xcommunicatiort, and the 
penalties confequent upon it ; becaufe, fays the re- 
cord, they offended not out of contumacy, but 
through ignorance of the law in tliat point. 

^i'he affair of mofl importance, in- which a$ 
attorney-general he had a fliare in the reign of . 
Ehzabeth> was the profecution of the earl of EfTex^ 
againft whom he pleaded with great acrimony. In 
May, 1603, he was knighted" by king James ; and 
in November the fame year, he managed the trial 
of Sir Walter Raleigh at Winchefter, to which 
city the lerm was adjourned on account of the 
plague leing at London : but he inveighed agamfl 
tfiat great and brayx roan with fu^h bitternefs, ic-- 

foknce. 
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ifelence, and cruelty, and with fo much fcurrility 
of language, as greatly leflened him in the general^ 
opinion qF the world. 

Sir Edward Coke, however, foon after obtained- 
great credit by the^fagacity. and vigilance which he - 
difco vexed i« unravelling all the dark fccnes of that: 
remarkable inftance of the bloody and vindiftive 
fpirit of Popery, the gunpowder- plot ; and by hia- 
admirable management of the evidence againft Sii? . 
Everard Digby, and the reft of the confpirators 
tried at Weft minller on the 27th of June, 1605, 
and at the triaLof Henry Garnett atKjuildhall, 
on the 28th of March- following ; on. both whicb 
oGcaiions he gave the moft convincing proofs of 
his extenGvc capacity, quick penetration, andfolid 
judgment; fo- that Cecil, earl of S^hfbury, ob* 
ferved. in his fpeech upon the laft trial, that- the 
evidence • hid been fo well diftributed and opened- 
by the attorney -general, that he had never heard 
fuch a mafs of matter better contrafted,. noi: made 
more, intelligible to the jury. This appeals to 
have been fo true, that mapy now efteem this 
laft fpeech to be Sir Edward Coke's mafter-piece. 

On the 27th of June the fame year, he was ag-» 
pointed lord chief -juftice of the Common -pleas* 
An-d tlier motto which he gave upon. his rings^ 
when he- was called *to the degree of' ferjeant, ia 
order to qiaalify him for this promotion, wa». Lex 
eft tutiffma caffis\ i. e. the law is the fafeft, helmet. 
When he had held this poft for feven years with 
great reputation, he was, on the 25th of Oftober,. 
161.3^ made lord-chief- }uftice of the King's-bench.; 
and on the 4th of November was fworn of his 
majeftv's privyrCounciL 

Sir Edward Coke's profound Ikill in the common 
laW; enabled him to difchage the dutie§ of his 
important fiation with eminent ability^ On. the 

bench 
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bench he was above corruption ; and had this fay-» 
ing frequently in his mouth, that a judge ihould 
neither give nor take a bribe. And though^ whilft 
he held the poil ot attorney-general, he had beea 
too ready to countenance and fupport the defpotic 
naeafures of. James and his minifters, yet, now he 
was advanced to the dignity, of lord- chief- juftice, 
the court found him, in fcverai inftances, no friend 
to arbitrary will and pleafure, or to the preroga- 
tive, as it was called ; but refolutely bent to main* 
tain the integrity and honour of his poft. 

In 1614, Mr. Peacham, a clergyman, was ac* 
oufed of infer ting in a fermo» feveral paflages ac- 
counted treafonabie, for it feems they reflefted on 
the miniftry, but in a fermon never 'preached, nor 
eyer intended. to be made public. The king, who. 
was beyond meafure jealous, on this head, fearing 
the -man might either be acquitted on his trial> or 
hot condemned to a capital puniihmenty had or- 
dered his attorney-general, Bacon, to found the 
judges before^hand, and gather tlieir opinions fc- 
eretly and aparu But the lord-chief-juftice Coke 
abfolutely refufed to declare his ; looking on this- 
auricular taking of opinion*, for fo he nanied it, 
as not according to the cuftoms of the realm, but - 
new, and of pernicious tendency. . It was, indeed', 
direftly contrary to his own found maxim, that he • 
was a judge in a courts and not in a chamber. 
But, notvnthftanding this, it appears that Mr.* 
Peacham was tried and convifted of high trcafon. 
In a caufe of the bifhop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
to whom the king had granted a vacant church in . 
commendam. Sir Edward Cokeaifo behaved with 
honefty and firmnefs, and made it evident, that he 
knew that a judge ought neither to be flattered nor 
menaced out of his integrity. Serjeant Chiborne, 
w1k> was council againft the bifliop^ in arguing 

the 
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the cafe, had maintained feveral pofitions, reckoned, 
prejudicial and derogatory to the king's fupreme 
and imperial power, which was affirmed to be dif* 
tinSt from^ and of an higher nature than,, his ordi- 
nary authority/ Informed of this, James, by his- 
attorney-general Bacon, ordered his judges to ftay^ 
ferthcr proceedings in that bufincfs, till they had 
confulted with him. The judges aflembled, and 
unaninioufly agreed, tliat they could not obey this^^ 
order ; that the letter they had received was don- 
traVy to law j that, by their oath and the duty of 
tlieir places, they were not to delay juftice ; that 
they mould therefore proceed in the caufe at the 
time fixed : and of this they certified the king in a. 
writing under all their hands. Upon this remon- 
ftrance, he wrote tliem an angry letter, and peremp- 
torily commanded them to ftay all proceedings^, 
till his return to London* They were then fumi- 
moned before the council, and Iharply. reprimanded* 
forfufTering the popular lawyers to queftion his 
prerogative; which was reprefented as facred and 
tranfcendent, not to be handled or mentioned iu 
vulgar argument. At lafl^ 'railing his voice, to 
frighten them into fubmiffion,. he put this queflion 
to them fcverally : If, at any time, in a cafe de- 
pending before the judges^, he conceived it to con*- 
cem him eitlier in profit or powicr, and thereupon 
required to confult with them, and that they fhould 
ftay proceedings in the mean time, whether tliey 
ought not to ftay them accord higly ? They all, the . 
chief-juftice only excepted, acknowledged it their 
duty to do fo. His anfwer deferves ta be for ever 
icmembered : " That when fuch a cafe happened, 
he would do that which ihould be fit for a judge 
to do/' 

About this time, Sir Edward Coke, having de- 

terinined a particular cafe at common hw, the 

3 plain- 
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plaintiff, who thought himfeJf injured, would not' ' 
abide by his decifion, but applied to chancery for 
relief, where the defeadant refufed to appear, dif- 
cJaiming the authority of that court ; in which he 
was fupported Uythe chief-juftice, who threatened 
the chancellor with -a primunirt^ grounded on a 
ftatute made in the 27th year of Edward 111. for 
thus invading thelrmits of his jurifdiftion. The 
king, who thought his prerogative ftfuck at anew 
in chis attack on the court of his abfolute power, 
as Bacon ftyled it, had tine matter examined- befoie 
the council, who cenfured the chief-juftice Coke 
for what he had done. Nor i^ this to be wondered 
at,' asth^yknew the difpofitian of the king, front 
tl^e hints he let-fall in a fpeech he made upon this 
occafion in the Star-chamber court. "The my- 
ftery,-'- fays James, *' of theking's power is not. 
lawful to be difputed ; for fuch a difpute feems to 
weed into the weaknefs of fovereigns, and dimi- 
nifties the myftical reverence of thofe that fit on- 
the throne- of God.** And he added the following 
advice to the judges: *' Keep yourfelves within 
compafs, give me my right of private prerogative, 
I Ihall acquiefce^ As for the prerogative of the 
crown, it is not for a lawyer's tongue, nor lawful • 
to be difputed. It is-Atheifm totiifputc what God 
can do, his revealed wfll ought to content us ; fa • 
it is contempt in a fubjeft to difpute what a king 
can or cannot do* The law is his revealed will.'^ 
In ihort^ the fame man, who in hi? firft fpeech to 
his parliament, after hls-aeceffion,' declared 'hi mfelf 
to be only the chief fervant of the ftate, made his 
whole inglorious reign* one- continued ftruggle for 
arbitrary power, difputing* every inch of ground 
with his fubjefts, when they contended for their 
legal rights, againft his idle claimsof prerogative, 
and at the fame time fufFering the-honour as well ^% • 

the 
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, the rights of his crown to be iufulted in foreign 
countries, not only by the natural enemies of 
I England, but even by her allies; not dying to 
f punifh the moft flagrant afts of depredation, in- 
f jullice, and cruelty, committed by foreigners on the 
1 perfons and eflFefts of his fubjefts, while he prc- 
fecutcd at home, with unremitted rigour, thoih 
! who prefumed to limit or controul his royal will 
; and pleafurc, by making it fubmit to tlie laws ot 
I the land. 

In 161 5, Sir Edward Coke was concerned h\ 
the judicial proceedings againfl the murderers of 
' Sir Thomas Oveibury, in which affair he exerted 
himfelf, and as fome thought in a manner highly 
j to be applauded ; but his enemies, who were nu* 
I merous, and had formed a defign to mortify liim, 
took pccafion, from fome circumftances, to repre- 
fent him in an unfavourable light, both to the king 
and to the people* Many things concurred at tliis 
time to haften Sir Edward Coke's difgrace, an'i^ 
different caufes are afligned for it by different 
writers. His conduft,. in his judicial capacity, 
had upon many occafions been very unfavourable 
to the policy of king James's court ; and he had* 
likewife highly offended the new favourite, Sir 
George Vilhers,. afterwards duke of Buckingham., 
The authoE of the notes on Wilfon's Life of. 
King James, publilhed in Kennet's Complete- 
Hiflory of England, obferves,. *^ That Sir Edward 
Coke loft the king's favour, and fome tmie after 
bis place, for letting fall, fome wards upon, one. of 
tlie trials, importing his fufpicions that Overbury 
bad been poifoiied- to prevent the difcovery of an*- 
Qther^crimeof the fame nature, committed upon/ 
one of the highcft rank, whom he termed. a f\yeeb 
prince, which was taken, to. be^ meant of prince. 

But 
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But whatever were the fecret caufes of his falT^ 
the manner of it was to thelaft degree humiliating, 
and Ihews how obnoxious he had madq himfelf tor 
adminiftration ; for, in an unprecedented manner, 
he yjras obliged to kneel before the privy-council at 
Whitehall, on the 20thof June^ 1616, and fevc- 
ral vague accufatipns were preferred againft him by 
Yelverton, thefoli<:itor general, importing, amongil 
other things, *' fpeeches of high contempt uttered 
in the feat of juftice, and uncomely and un3utiful 
carriage in the prefence of his majefty, the privy- 
council, and the judges." It muft likewife be re- 
membcred, that he had a powerful enemy in Sir 
Francis Bacon, who had been raifed to the dignity 
of lord chancellor the preceding month, and now 
took an opportunity at once to recriminate on his 
eld antagonift, and to fliew his zeal in the caufc 
of Jiis royal matter, whom Coke had offended. 

The lord-chief-juftice, in a moft learned and 
upright manner, exculpated hinlfelf from the feve- 
ral charges brought againft him, in fupport of 
which no evidence whatever was tendered ; but his 
removal beii\g predetermined, he was brought a- 

. fecond time to the council-boardy vvhen Winwood,. 
one of the fecretaries of ftate, informed him, that 
the king had decreed, firfty That he Ihould be fe- 
cjuefteccd from the council- table, until- his ma- 
jefty's pleafure fhould be farther known. Secondly ^ 
That he.ftiould forbear to ride his fummer-circuit 
as juftice of the aflize.. Thirdly^ That during this 
vacation, while he. had time to, live privately, and 
difpofchimfelf athome, he lb ould review bis books 
of Reports ; wllereip, as his majelly was informed, 

- were many extravagant and exorbitant opinions, 
fetdown and publilhed for pofitive and good law. 
Andi having correfted what in his difcretion he 
found meet in, tliefe reports-, it was. his majefty's 

pka- 
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pleafurc, that be ftiould bring the" fame privately 
to himfelf, that he might cMifider thereof, as ia 
his pi incely judgment (hould be found expedient- 
Among other things, the king difliked'the title of 
thofe books, wherein Coke ftyled himfelf lord- 
chief-juftice of England ; whereas he could chal- 
lenge no more, as.it was alleged, than lord-chief- 
juftice of the King's-Bench. Sit Edward fub- 
mitted himfelf to his majefty's comrtiands ; yet, on 
the 3d df Oftober, he was cited before the lord- 
chancellor, who in an imperious manner forbade 
him Weftminfter-hallj and alfo Qrdered him to 
anfwcr feveral exceptions againfthis Reports. The 
following months the king difniiffed him from his 
office of lord-chief-juftice ; and Sir Francis Bacon 
was greatly cenfured, not only for having promoted 
his fall, but for infulting him after it, by iHiberai 
reproaches unworthy the gentleman, the philofo- 
pher, and the fcholar, in a kind of remonftrance 
rcfpedling his former conduft, foftened by the title 
of ** an Admonitory Letter." The whole of this 
letter, in which the pique of a rival is difcernible 
in qvcry line, is printed in the Supplement to tht- 
Cabala, 

Tlie pretexts for the removal of Sir Edward 
Coke were fo frivolous, that he Offered .no dif- 
grace from it in the eyes of the people ; and if he 
had (hewn that r^oble fortitude and fteadinefs upon 
the occafion, which the publickhad a right to ex-^ 
peft from a man of his learning and integrity, he 
might have ranked in the lift of fuffering patriots, 
whbfe virtues could not be endured in tlie palaces 
of weak defpotic priiices. But unfortimateiy, either 
from a love of power, or more probably with a 
view of triumphmgonce more over the chancellor, 
whom he^had foiled in court-policy at their outfet 
ia life, he was perfuaded to take a mean ftep to. 

rccovei: 
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recover the Iting's favour, and to.be reftorcd to Rfs" 
office. 

While he was chief-juftice, he had refafed to 
give his daughter in marriage ro Sir John Villiers, 
brother to the duke of Buckingham, and had even 
treated the propofal witli great contempt ; but now 
he fubmiffively intreated ihefanle perfon to honour 
him with tiiis alliance, and employed fecretary 
Winwood, who had pronounced his fentence of 
difgrace, to exprefs his concern for what had for- 
merly dropped from him, with regard to his bro- 
ther, and to folic it the favourite to promote the 
match ; which accordingly took place, but not 
without fome difficulty; for lady Hatton, Sir Ed- 
ward Cok-e's wife, reftnting her hufband's attempr 
to difpofe of her daughter without her coiifent, 
carried away the young lady, and lodged her at the 
houfe of one of her relations. Upon this, Sir 
Edward^wrote immediately to Buckingham, to pro- 
cure a warrantfrom the privy- council to reftore his 
daughter to hi ms but before he received an anfwer, 
difcpvering where Ihe was, he went with his fons, 
and took her by force, which occafioned lady 
Hatton to complain in her turn to the privy-counciK 
The treaty of marriage now went forward without, 
farther obftruftion ; and, as a preliminary to its 
€oncluiion> Sir EdvsFard, by Buckingham's interefi^ 
was re-inftated at the council-table. Soon aften . 
the marriage was folemnized with great pomp at 
Hampton-coupt ; but as intereft was the motive 
with the two- brothers, notwithftanding the lady 
was accounted i great beauty, it proved a very un- 
happy connexion. Sir John Villiers neglecting his 
wife, who recriminated by indulging a criminal 
paffion foV Sir Robert Howard. As for Sir Edward, 
it was obvious that ambition had made him blind 
to all other, confiderations j for having offered to 

Buckingham,R 
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Buckingham, that he ihould make his own terms 
for ills brother, they infifted upon 10,000 K m 
moiiey, and the conveyance of a real eftate of 900 1. 
per annum to Sir John Villiers for his hfe, befides 
an annual rent-charge of 2000 marks ; by whiclx 
fettlcment, Sir Edward's income was cbnfiderably 
diminiflied, and the quarrel between him and his 
lady brought to an open rupture. Many letters, 
which pafled between them at the time and foon 
after their daughter's marriage, are ftill prefcrved, 
which Ihew not only the great animofity fubfilling 
between them, but lik6wife that feveral perfpns of 
the firft quality in the kingdom made themfelves 
parties in this domeftic quarrel ; when, at length, 
the king himfelf taking upon him to adjuft their 
differences, a reconciliation took place. Sir Ed- 
ward could not be re-inftated in his office of chief«- 
juftice, as the king had difpofed of it to another 
perfon ; but he was employed in many affairs of 
importance, and particularly in 1619 he was com- 
miifioned, with fevetal others, to confer with the 
deputies of the States General, concerning the 
differences between the Dutch and the Englifli 
Eaft-India companies. 

In 1621 the king called a parliament, of which 
Sir tdward Goke was chofen a member ; and he 
now diftinguifhed himfelf by a noble exertion of 
his great talents, and of that influence which his 
age and experience gave him in the houfe of com- 
mons, in fupport of the rights and privileges ot 
parliament^ againft the ufurped minifterial power 
of the crown. He fpoke with great warmth againft 
many of the court-meafures ^ and obferved, that 
the Papifts were at the root of all the public ca- 
lamities of England, and that no prohibition of 
the king could fet afide the right of parliament to 
enumerate them amongft their grievances He 

obferved, 
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obfegrvedy that the rights and privileges of parlia- 
ment were a part of the conuitution, fobilifting 
independently of the royal prerogative ; that they 
were, in faft, the rights of the fabjeft ; and that 
HO proclamation could be of any force againft an 
aft of parliamefit'. He recommended, that the 
aft palled in the reign of Edward III. for holding 
a parliament every year, that the people might 
have an opportunity to complain of public griev- 
ances, might be enforced. He likewife averted the 
right of freedom of fpeech in parliament, and vi- 
goroufly contended for a committee to enquire into 
the national grievances. 

In confequerjce of this fpirited behaviour, the 
commons began to take the meafures of admini- 
ftration into fcrious confideration, which exceed- 
ingly alarmed the king, who, with his ufual jealoufy 
concernmg bis prerogative, took great pains to 
prevent any impreffions that might be made on the 
people without doors, by the behaviour of Sir- 
Edward and others in parliament. 

With this view, he iflued a proclamation, com- 
manding all perfons, from the higheft to the loweft,^ 
" not to intermeddle, by pen or fpeech, with flate 
concernments and fecrets of empire, either at home 
or abroad, which were not fit themes or fubjefts 
for vulgar perfons, ^r common meetings.'* And 
he even gave his parliament to underftand, that he 
thought matters of ftate were above their compre- 
henfion,- and ought to be left entirely to his own 
princely wifdom. *He alfo intimated, that the li- 
berty of fpeech claimed by them, as well as their 
otlier privileges, proceeded from royal grace and 
favour, which they might be deprived of at hi? 
majefty's pleafure. It was now high lime for the 
houfe of commons to be alarmed in their turn at 
the undonftitutional language of the king, who was 

fup- 
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fupported in his wild notions of the royal prero- 
gative by his favourite the duke of Buckingham. 
Accordingly, the public avowal of doftrines, fub- 
verfivc of the rights of the reprcfentatives of the 
peoplfe, having given great offence to the houfje^ 
they refolved to aflert their rights ; and the foilow- 
ingrefoiution, being drawn up, and pafled by a very 
great majority, was ordered to be entered in their 
Journals : 

•* The commons now aiiembled in parliament, 
being julllyoccafioncd thereunto, concerning fundry 
liberties, and franchifes, and privileges of parlia« 
ment, among!): others here mentioned, do make 
this proteftation following. That the liberties, 
franchifes, privileges, aiid jurifdiftions of parlia- 
ment, are the antient and undoubted birth-right 
and inheritancer of the fubje£ts of England ; and 
the maintenance and making of laws, and redrefs 
of mifchiefs . and grievances which daily happen 
within this realm, are proper fubjefts and matter 
of counfel and debate in parliament; and'that, in 
the handling and proceeding of thofe -bufinelles, 
every member of the houfe of parliament hath, and 
of right ought to have, freedom of fpeech, to pro- 
pound, treat, reafon, and bring to conclufion th6 
fame ; and that tlie commons in parliament have 
like liberty and freedom to treat of thefe matters 
in fuqh order as in their judgment (hall feemfitteft'; 
and that every member of the faid houfe hath like 
freedom from all impeachment, imprifonment, and 
moleftation (except by cenfure of the houfe itfelf), 
for or concerning any fpeaking, reafoning, or de- 
daring of any matter or matters touchihg the par- 
liament, or parliament-bufinefs ; and that, if any 
of the faid members becomplait^d of and queftioned' 
for any thing done or faid in parliament, the fame 
is to be Ihewed to the king by the advice and aflent 

of 
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«f all the commons affembled in parliament, be- 
fore the king give credit to any private informa- 
tion.^' 

The kmg, who was in tiie country when this 
pcoteftation was made, waj fo enraged at it, -that 
he hurried to town, and fending for the journals 
of the houfe of commons, he imperioully tore out 
the proteftation with his own hand, declaring it to 
be null and void, and ordered his reafons to be in- 
ferted in the council- book. He alfo prorogued rhe 
parliament; andon the 27 th day of December, Sir 
Edward Coke, on account of his patriotic con* 
duft in the houfe, was committed to the Tower, 
his chambers in the Temple broken open, and 
his papers delivered to Sir Robert Cotton and 
Mr. VVilfon to examine. On the 6th of Ja- 
nuary, 1622, his majefty diffolved the parUament; 
and the fame day Sir Kdward Coke was accufed 
before the council of having cor>cealed fome true 
examinations, in the great caufe of the earl of 
Somerfet, and obtruding falfe ones. But tliefc 
allegations the court could not fupport by any 
^idence, and therefore could find no pretence to 
detain him in cuftody ; and the utmoft extent of 
minifterial refentment was obliged to be limited to 
linking him off once more from the lift of privy- 
counfeilors. 

1 he nation was now in a Hame, being >uftly 
incenfed againft the tyrant James, whofe proceed* 
ings againft this parliament laid the foundation of 
his fon*s misfortunes ; and he may be faid to have 
plunged the dagger into the bofom of Charles, by 
the defperate aft of tearing out the proteftation 
from the journals of the houfe of commons. Fojr 
the people now knew what they had to expeS from 
the race of Stuarts, whom they had exalted to the 

throne 
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thrdiie ofEuglatrd ; add tliey were not 'to' karij, 
tliatthe prince of Wales was, both by nature and 
education, more arbitrary in his difpolition tl\ah 
the king.himfelf. 

Towards the clofe of the year 1623, SirEdwurd 
Coke was placed at the head of a comrtiiffioi\, ap- 
pointing fundry perfons named therein, to go over 
to Ireland and regulate theafFairs of that kingdom, • 
which were in great confufion. The powers granted 
to the coramiffioners were very ample, and the . 
promotion appeared to be highly honourable for. 
Sir Edward ; but his friends difc6vering.that it was 
ouly intended to remove him from the fervice of 
his country in parliament, he refufed to undertake 
this buiin eft, and was thereby thrown into gre^t 
difgrace with the court and the miniftry, during the 
remainderof the reign of Jam.es L 

The fame fate attended him when Charles 'I. 
came to the throne, whole miftifters were fo ap- 
preheniive of a powerful oppofirion to be formed 
under his influence in the houfe of commons, that 
they adviffd" thei new king to take a very unfaii: • 
method of preventing, his being eleftcd to ferve in 
his firfl pari laments After having held employiticnts 
under the government, of the firft dignity, it was 
trefpaffing againft all the rules of decency and 
cuftom to oblige him to ferve the office of high- 
ftierifF, which however the court i'nfifted on, 
menacing him with a heavy fine, in cafe of re- 
fiifaL Sir Edward made fome legal objeftions to , 
the oath, but in vain, for they were over- ruled by 
the judges ; and this great man was now compqllcsd. 
to attend them as high-iheriff at the aflizes, wiiera- • 
he had ofteh prefided as chicf-juftice. 

But this parliament proving refraftory and un» 
complying., and infifting. on- a redrefs of gnevancds, . 
before they would grant fupplies to carry on bhe • 

Vol. ill. H . war. 
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mzTf which4iad been declared againft Sp^in and die. 
jcmperor of Germany in 1624, they were diflblved, 
after a (hort fcffion of fcven weeks ; and a fecond 
parliament was called in 1626, when the coxcmons i 
continuing to retnonftrate againft the duke of 
Buckingham's adminiftration, and againft the king's 
levying the duties of tonnage and poundage with- . 
out authority of parliament, this fecond parliament 
was raftily diflblved, without paffing one aft, after 
a feffion of four months. During that time they f 
had carried up an impeachment to the houfe of 
loids againft the duke of Buckingham, and the 
king hiad begun the iirft aA of his own tragedy, 
by caufing Sir Dudley Diggs and Sir John Elliot, 
the two members who carried up the impeachment 
againft Buckingham, to be committed to theTower. 
Hie earl of Briftol was likewife fent to the Tower . 
on the very day the parliament was diiiblved, for 
having exhibited articles of high trealbn in the » 
houfe of lords againft the favourite. 

1 hcfe meafures occaiioning general difcontent 
throughout the kingdom, Charles iffucd a ridicu- 
lous declaration, containing tlie pretended caufes 
of his diflblving the two laft parliaments ; and at 
the fame tiine appeared an order of council, directly 
flying in the face of the conftitution ; for it au-^- 
thorifed the levying of tonnage and poundage by 
virtue of the royal prerogative. Various other 
Ihameful methods were taken by the king to raife 
money for his fupport without the con lent of par* 
liament, fuch as the fale of the crown-lands, 
loans, and Ihip-money ; of the laft of which more 
ample mention will be made in the life of oup 
illuftrious Patriot, Johii Hampden. With re- 
fpeft to the loans, it muft be obferved, that fopn 
after the diflblution of the fecond parliament, 
the court grew fo arbitrary^ that feveral gentlemen 

were 
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were committed to the common gaols of the Icing- 
dom, forrefufing to lend the ki rig money; and 
fpme citizens pf note were prefled for foldiers oit 
the fame account. 

But all compulfivc fchemes of raifing fuppHes 
being found ineffeftual to anfwer the end propofed 
by Charles and his miniftry, which was to govera 
without a parliament, tliey faw therafelves under a 
ncceffity of aflerabling a third in March 1628 ; 
and as it was impoffibleto fall upon any ftratagem 
t© exclude Sir Edward Coke, he was now elefted 
knight of the fliire for tlie county of Bucks ; and 
became as eminemt in thehoufe of commons, asjtie' 
had formerly been in Weftmtnftcr-hall : no mem* 
t)erfpokemorewarmlyforthe redrcfs of grievances, 
argued more boldly in defence of the liberty of the 
fabje£k, or more ftrenuoufly fupported the privi* 
leges of parliament. . 

At length, tlie five following gentlcmen^whofc 
names deferve to be remembered with honour, Sir 
Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbett, Sir Walter 
Earl, Sir John Heveningham, and Sir* Edmund 
Hampden, who had been imprifoned for refufing 
to pay fome illegal contributions demanded by the' 
king, were determined, at their own expei^ce and 
peril, to affert the liberty of the fubjeft, and to 
demand 'their difcharge, not as a matter of favour, 
which, fome had foolifhly done by petition to tUe 
king, bat as their right by the laws of the land,' 
The trial of this point was brought on in the court 
of King's-bench, where the judges refufed either 
to fet the gentlemen at liberty, or to accept good 
bail which was offered for them ; Heath, the attor- 
ney-general, infiffing that the court Ih9qJd enter this 
general judgment, ** that no bail coujd be granted, 
upon a ooiohfxmment by the kin|; and jcounciL" 
But the^ j:^es did pot care to carry their compli- 
H z ance 
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arice with the king's will and pkafufe to- ftch -aa^ 
extremity. As for Sir Edward Coke, be difl;4n- 
guilhed hinafelf upon thisoccafipn, in the lioufe of 
commons, by a moft learned, elaborate fpeech^ m, 
which he ^i id the whole flrefs of hk^r6afoning» 
fays an able hiftorian, upon one poinj, that- of: 
proving, that if freemen of England ^might be im- 
prifoncd at the will and pleafur^ of the king, or a^- 
his commandment, then were theyjn worfe xafq. 
^haa bondmen,, oy vilJaii^s. He proved th;s poij^t^- 
by ^ phain of unanijwerable arguments;^ bot)> fioni- 
rcafon and law. H^ tkenehtered upon -a ^eep dif- 
cuffioiiof the principle^ pf tUe^onftkutrion in point 
of pejfonal libeity j ancj concluded by fl^ewing, that 
no virtuous operations of ftate could be affe^ed 
.by leaving to fubjeds that jewel wjiich not only. 
difting\ji(he« fieemfn .from flaves, but the living 
from_ the dead. • 

• The fpirked cbnduft ofSif Edward influ^ng^d 
the majority of the houfe, as it had awed the judgesr 
not to center the above-mentioned general judg- 
ment ; and it wa? now refolyed, that fome new law 
Ihould be enaflcd, for the, better fecurity of the' 
rights and privileges, of the people. But previous 
to bringing- in a bill for this purpofe, it was 
thought proper to draw up; a declaration of thofe 
lights and privileg^s^ and tqpiefent it to the king, 
under the denomination oi ''^ The Peiithn of 
Righi^^\ praying, -axv^png other particularsi '< i. 
That no lo^n. or tax might be , levied . but by 
cohfentof parliamejit,* 2. Tliat, no ^mari -might 
be imprifoned but by legal procqfs. 3. That 
foldiers might not. b^, qua.itcre4 on people, agai lift 
their nvills. * 4. That no conimiffions^ be graft- 
ed for executing martial. law.'* ' Sir -Edward had 
a: principal hahd in framing this famous, peti- 
ion, and in advifing the commons not ^p rely any 
^onger upon the king's anful pronufes, calculated 
4 to 



to evade -giving a' direEl aiifvs^er. In thedebate$ 
upon this fubjeft,' he ijiade* the following manly, 
and free reraatks : " Was it ever Ictiown, that 
general \Vords were a fufficient (atisfaftion for par- 
ticular grievantes ? Was ever a verbal declaration 
^f the king (eftcemed-to be) the word ofthcfovc- 

- reigil ? When grievances are complained • of, the 
'>»arliament is to redrefs them. Did ever the paf- 

• li^1ment relv on meflages ? They have eytr put ifp 
petitions of their grievaifces ; and the king has ever 
anfWcred them. The king's meffage is very gra- 
cious ; but what is the law of the realm, that is 
thequeftion? I put no diffidence in his majefty, 
but the king muft fpeak by record, and* in par* 

-ticulars. Did you ever know the king's melTage 

- come fnio a bill of fubfidies ? All fucceeding kings 

- will fay, Ye muft iVUff the^ as - YOu did my prrcfe^-pffor^ 
andyf>umujl have the fame con file *i a in rny nieffiges* 
But-meflages of laye never coraeihto a parliamei^t. 

' Let us put up a petition of riglit : nc' that I dif- 
-truft, the king; but that I cannot- give truft but 
•in a parliimieritary way/' 

The kitig was extremely unwilling tg pafs tlie 

'petition of right into a law, and made ufe of a 

variety of artifices to evade it, Tlie. lords' feu t 

♦ downpropofitions to the commons, in which the 

* prerogative waspreferved •; and the miniftry had an 
•opportunity left of oppreffing the fubje6l, under. 

pretence of reafons offtate. Sir Thomas Coventry, 
*lord-keeper of the grcat-feal, affured them, tliat hh 

majcfty had comitiandod him • to let, them know, 

'that he held the ftatute of Magna Cliarta, and the 

■ other fix ftatfutes which hadbeertinfiftedpn for the 

. fubjefts liberty, to be all in force ; and that he 

would maintain all his fubjeft^ in the juft jfreedom 

of th^ir perfons, and fafety of their eftates ; th^t he 
"Would govern them according to the laWs andTta- 

*•* * . H 3 , tiites 
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tutes of this realm ; s^d that tbey ihould ^d m^ 
much fecufity in. his majefty's royal word apd 
promife, as in tht flj-eBgtk of any law they couIJ 
make; fo that hereafter they Itiould liavc no caufe 
to complain^ But thik did not fuffice ; the kin|^ 
tllerefare lent a meiTage^ Mr. fetretafy Cook, t<> 
blow whether the houfe would reft on' his royal 

-word, declared to thenv bvthe lord-^keeper^ which^ 
if they did,, he aflured lAem it fhouid be royally 
performed,. The commotis, however, f^ill adhered 
inviolably to their refoiution of having a ptiblic 
remedy, as there had been a public violation of the 
laws, and of the liberty of the fiibjeft ; and fo by 
their fpcaker declared to the king, wha then re- 

"^plicd,. in a manner not very gracious, fey th« moutto 
of tlic lord-keeper, that ** he was content a bill' 

: ihould be drawn for a confirmation of Magns 
Char^a,. and the other fix ilatutes, if tliey chofe that 
as the beft way, but fo as it might be without addi* 
tion^^, paraph rafes, or. explanations^" Yet the bill 
ftill met with delays ; and the commons wei^ 
again urged by the fecretary of ftate to rely on the 
royal word.. The kinglikewife wrote a letter to the 
houfe of pecr5, in which he declared, *' that with- 
out the overthrow of the fovereignty, he could not 
fulFer the power of commitment (without Ihewing 
oauh) to be impeached ;" upon which, the lords- 
wanted to amend the bill, by adding a faving claufe^ 
witli refpeft to the fovereign power^ in extraordi- > 
nary cafes. . This, however, was rejefted; and. 
the 'two houfes having in the end agreed, the 
jpetition of right, now in the form, of a bill, was- 
read the ftrft time on the ^d of June, 1628 ; and- 
the-king!s*anfwer was thus delivered to it: ** The 
king willeth, that right be done according to the 
laws and cwftoms of the realm ; and that the ftatutes^ 
be gut ip duc^ exc^cution,: that his fubje^ may hav^ 
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no caufe to complain of any wrong or oppreffions, 
contrary to their juft rights and liberties; to the 
prefervation whereof he holds himfelf in confci- 
cnce as well obliged, as of his prerogative.** This- 
anfwer did not fatisfy the commons, who faw' 
through^ the cvafion; and the king infilled, for 
feme time, that he would give no other : but, at 
laft, upon the petition of both houfes, he gave ano- 
ther in the ufual form, wlwn bills obtain the royal 
aflcnt: Sott droit fait camme it efi defiri^ "Letjuf- 
tice be done as it is deficcd ;" and with ibis they 
were content. 

But though Charles was thus in a manner com- 
pelled to give the royal afient to an aA for fecuring 
the liberties and property of his fubje£ks, he took 
care tO (hew how difpleafing the conduft of par- 
liamenrhad beern to him ; and, in order to prevent 
any fartlier moleftation from this rcfpedablc body, 
heient a rocflage to the boufe of comnibns by their 
fpeaker, Sir John Finch, to acquaint them, that he 
had fixed a day for putting an end to their feflion, ' 
and therefore required, that riiey Ihould not enter 
upon any new bufincfs, or lay any afpiJrftons on 
the government, or the minifters thereof. This 
produced a warm debate, in which Sir John Elliot, 
with his accuftomed freedont, threw out fome re* 
flcftions upon the duke of Buckingham ; where- 
upon the fpeaker rofe, and addrefied hVm in tbefe 
words : ** There is a command upon me, that I 
jnuft command you not to proceed.'* A profound 
iilence, the effeft of aftonimment, prevailed in the 
houfe for fome time ; at length it was refolved inio 
a committee of the whole houfe, to take into con- 
fideration what was to be done upon this extraor- 
dinary occafion; and it was ordered that no mem- 
ber Ihould leave the houfe, on pain of being cojn- 
luitted to* the Tower. The fpeaker, however, de- 
li 4 firing 
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firi^ig to withdraw, had kavc fo to do; and Mr. 
Whitby being in the chair, Sir Edward Coke, for 
the laft time, ftocd forth an able champion in tlie 
cavfe of his country; and' made the following 
■ 'fpfeech, which does- honour to his racmorj', and 
may be faid to liave been the legal ground upon 
which the oppoiition to tlie meafures of a deter- 
mined tyrant proceeded. 

" We have dealt with that duty and moderation 
thai! never was the like, Rebus Jic ftantihusx after 
fuch^a violation of the liberties of the fubjeft, let 
ns take this to heart. In the 30th Edward 111. 
were they then in doubt in parliament to name 
men that mifled the king ? They accufed John de 
Gaunt, t.he king's fon, and Lord Latimer, and 
'Lord Nevil, for mifadviilng the king ; and they 
went to the I'ovrer for it. Now, when there is 
fnch a downfall of the ftate, (hall we -hold -our 
' tongues? How fhall we anfwer our duties to God 
' knd men ? The 7thof HeniT IV, Pari. Rot. No. 31, 
3i, and the Jith of Henry IV. No. 13, there the 
council are complained of, and are removed from 
the king; they mewed up the king, and dif- 
fuaded iiim" from the common good; and why 

* ,1 re we now retired from that way we were in? 

* Why niay we not name thofe that are the caufe 
of all our evils ? In the 4th of Henry 111. the 27th 
of Edward III. and 13th of Richard II. the par- 
liament-moderated the king's prerogative, and no- 
thing grows to abufe.but this houfe hath power 

' to treat of it. -What fhall we do ? Let us palliate 

* no longer ; if we do, God will not profper us. 1 
think the doke of Buckingham is the caufe of all 

■ our miferies ; and till the king be informed there- 
of, we fhall never go out with honour, or fit with 
honour here; that^man is the grievance of all 
grievances ; let us fet down the 'caufes of all our 
difaflers, aud all. wiU Tefloft ypoii hira." 

. , The 
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The duke df Buckingham furvived this debate 
only two months ; but his uhtimely death made 
•;iio alteration in the king's conduft, who being 
refolved to ftake his crown in fupport of illegal 
' prerogatives, ivo MiancouJd come into power who 
was not tainted with the fame principles ; arid 
Charles found in Richafd lord Wefton, whom he 
created earl of Po/tland, and promoted to the of- 
fice of Ibrd-high-treafurer, W.entwoith earl of 
' Strafford, lord lieM tenant df Ireland, and William 
'Laud, archbifliop of Canterbury, fuch zealous af- 
fertors of the prerogative, that they precipitated- 
him into worfe meafurfes than thofe which had* 
'beenadvifed by Buckingham, For, the parliamenr 
" meeting again in January, 1629, and. proceecl;rig 
with more earneftnefs upon their grievances^ . in - 
' Head of fettling the dutie§ of tonnage and poundage 
'on the king for life, which he required, Gliarl^s 
*and his "miniftry loft all paitience, smd'hy ohe maili 
Vflidn proclaimed wftr againft the inherent rights 
of the people of England. The commons hiving, 
prejparecf a remohftrance againft the' king's cbaduft 
*in orderitig fome cuftom-hodfe officers to feize the 
merchandize of Mr. Rolles, for rcfufing *tp^. pay* 
\he duties of tonfiage aiid poundage, warrants^ 
Vere rflued by the privy- council for. taking into> 
euftbdy nine of their rafember^ who had been the" 
mbtlaftive in drawing up the remonftrance^ ancli 
tile moft uhdutiful, in the opinion of the courr,^ 
in their fpeeches in parliartient. Four of ^them'- 
were brought before tjie coiuicil, and refufihgto^ 
te anfwerable for what th^y faid or did in parlia- 
ment, they were committed to the Tower,. andi 
Hieh the cuftomafy (but fatal) expedient in* thi& 
reijgn took place of diflblvingthfe parliament: im* 
mediately after which, prolecutions- were, fet or^ 
foot againft the nine fA'emb^rs in thd'cburt ctf"ftar- 
ctiatnbcr; and. as for thofe who were grifonerss 
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in the Tower, they were rcfufed thebenefit of tifie 
ba&tas corpus, for admitting them to bail j and re- 
- J€i£lihg the oiFers of the miniftry to^ bail them» 
orto releafe them, on their fubmiffion, they re- 
inaihed in confinement; and Sir John. Elliot and-: 
fc'rac others died in prifon.. • 

Here kt it be obferved, that moft of our hifto- 

lians^ in rcafoning upon the tragical events of thefe 

unhappy times, have taken up theconteft refpefl:- 

ing who. began the civil war, the king or the 

parliament, at a wrong period. The true aera of 

the king's declaration of war ag»nft his own fub* 

jeAs, and which makes, their rifing in arms after* 

wards appear to be no ingrc than conftitutional^ 

fccrimination^. is that of his feizing. Mr. RollesV 

ffftQ,Sy and the conunitment of the members of the 

koufe oJf commons fordoing their. duty as faithfuk 

xeprefentatives of the people in parliament. And,. 

furely, no man who has a drop of patriotifm in his: 

blood, can hefitate to pronounce Charles h to be^ 

an inhuman tyrant^ . when he finds it upon record,^ 

that virtuou3< representatives of the. people, wh(>> 

jrfttied to betray their truft, . either' b^ giving, uf^ 

their fights, or by making 2i. mean lubmiffion ta. 

an abarnioned miniftry^. for having dared to do-, 

their duty, dfed in a prifoji,.to which they, were- 

defpotically. eondenmed .by a man,'yi[ho h^d fo-*- 

Idmnly fworn at his. coronation to govera.accord'r- 

iiikgto the laws and customs of the realm, s 

Sir, Edward Coke, after the. diflplationr-. of:thii 

ErlianKnt,.re|jred. into. the country.;. and Charles 
ving governed without calling. another during the. 
remainder of Sit Edward's life^ we have no fiirtheipfr 
aiccDUj*ti off this grea^ raan>,but that Ije died a|:. 
Stok^-I!4>ggis in Buckinglmmlhire in 1634 ; andt: 
that thcxcfcntment of the court was carried to fuchi 
a;{)iteha^ofthia^,tbat,,wluJie:be.lay upon hi^s 
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death-bed. Sir Francis Windcbank, one of the (e-»^ 
crctaries of ftate, by an order of council, fearched his 
houfe for feditious and dangerous papers ; under 
the colour of whiph pretext and order, he feloni- 
ouily carried off his ** Commentary upon Little- 
ton, with his Life prefixed, written with his own 
hand- His Commentary upon Magna Charta, 
&c. His Plca^ of the Crown, and the Jurifdiftion 
of Courts. His nth and 12th Reports in manu- 
icript, and fifty-6ne other manufcripts/' Like^ 
wife his laft will, wherein he had for fcveral years,; 
b^n making provifion for his younger grand-chil- 
dren. The books and papers were detained till, 
one of his fons moved the houfe of commons in 
1641, that the books and papers taken by 
Sir Francis Windcbank, might be delivered tO' 
Sir Robert Coke, heir to Sir Edward ; which the 
king, at the reqaeft of the houfe, immedisitcXy/ 
granted ; and fach of them as could be found: 
were accordingly' delivered, t^, but his will^ was 
never recovered. 

Sir EdwardCokc wasNefteemedi in his praSIce at 
the b^r and oii the bertch, to be one of th^ ableft: 
lawyers England ever produced ; and he v^ued 
himfclf upon deriving his fortune, his reputatfbn,- 
and his preferments, not from folicitatioi^s,^ bribery^ 
or adulation, but from his profound knowledge in 
the law. And he was fo greatly hwioorcd, and 
beloved by the gentlemen of the profeiBoii^ tfaaf^. 
when lie was profecutedby thecoupt m^ the reign^ 
of Janwrl. Sir John Walter, though attoroey- 
genferal itt>' Charles pit ince of Wales, atid therefoits * 
in a manner obliged to it officially, refufed ta-pIeaJi 
againft him^ and^laid- the brief < aiide, whi<>t|^ haJl 
l^ncient to him by the courts aeiaking ufe of tfais^ 
remarkable fciitence xipon . the: occafion « : . "Let- wiy ' 
tongue^cleaveto the roof of xm moiiUi, whenever 
I;#p,en it ag^inft Sir> Edw^d Coke^" His reputa-^ 
liLiu tioiv 
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tio!), as a law-writer, is ib ^rmlv eflabdiUked in 
cur courts, that his works are coi^dfidered as oiade- 
niable authorities ; for which reafon, it is proper 
to annex the following lift of tbcm. 

I. The firft part of the R e ports of Fir Edward 
Goke, knight, her majefty's attorney-geueral, of 
diverfe refolutians and judgments, g^iven with great 
'dehberation by the reverend juJgcs andfagcs of the 
•law, of cafes and matters in law^ which -W" re never 
reloh^ed, or adjudged before. Andthe reafons and 
• c^ufes of the faid refolutions and judgments during 
•the moil happy reign of the moft illuftrious and 
renowned queen. Elizabeth, &c.** . Itappearsfrom 
the preface, that this. work was pubiiihed about the 
•year 1600. The fecon4 2ivx^ thndpaiYts of Ms Re- 
ports were pubhflied in the fame reign. The 
'Jhurth^ fif^h^ fixi'ry iiv nthy tighthy ninths lenth^ and 
\tUmnth paitSy were pubfiOied at different times in 
.'the reign of James 1. and thefe are all that were 
cpubiiftvcd by himfelf. The twf.Jf h part hath a 
printed certificate prefixed, dated Feb. 2, 1^55» 
and iubfcribed' £• Bu ftrode, purportiag that he 
conceives it to be the genuine work of Sir Edward 
jCk4e. The thkuentb part is intituled, *' Seles's ' 
Cafes in Law, reported by Sir Edward Coke f and 
.thefe are afferted to be his in a preface, figned with. 
nX\t inUial letters J. G. 

' II. A. Book of Entries, containing 'penfcft and 
^^ipfp'roved precedents of courts, declarations, ihfor- 
itnatiani plaints, indiilments, bars, dupiications, 
rejoinders, plcatiings,. proceffes, continuances, ef- 
^foigns, iflues, defaults, departure in defpite of the 
court^ demurrers^ , trials, judgments, executions,, 
'ajui ;all other matters and proceedings (in effeft) 
concecning the praftic part of the laws of England^ 
in anions real,, perfonal, mixt, and in appeals; 
•fccirtg very ^leceffary to be known, and of excellent 
Ji. ' • : / /. life 
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life for the modern praftice of the law, many of 
them containing matters in law, and pbints of 
great learning; collefted and publifhed for the 
common good and benefit of all the, ftu'dious and 
learned profeflbrs' of the Istws of England, folio^ 
1614. This elaborate performance was intended 
fis aiHfwpplefnont to his Rq)orts. * 

III. Inftitutes of the iaws of England, TWs 
work is divided ihtoibut parts. The /irfi contains 
his tranflation from theiLatin, and comment upon 
the tenures of the Common-pleas, in the reign of 
Edward iV. The /econd part contains Magna 
Charta^ and feveral other ftatutes, more correft 
than they were to be met with in .any othci^ ,work» 
The /ii/V^/ part contains the criminal law, or ple.a$ 
of the crown. The /oar/A and lail part compre- 
hends the jurifd}£lion of all th'e courts in this king- 
dom, from the high court of parliament down ta 
die court -baron. 

Several fmaller trafts have been alfo publifhed, 
whith were written by Sir Edward Coke ; partic.u- 
larly, T he complete Copyholder, Readings on the " 
Statute of Fincsj 27 Edw. I. and a treatife of Bail 
*?ind Mainprize* 

\* Jttthorhku Biog* Britan* Guthrie's and 
Hume's Hifl, of England. Rufhworth's Hiltoricai 
ColleftionSi. Britifh Biography, 8vo. Vol. IV., 
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Sm THOMAS WENTWCXRTH, 

EAftX ©if STRAFFO«^Dir 
(A. D. I5f 3; to 164^.) 

THOMAS WENTWORTff was t&t ftn of 
Sir WilRam "Wcntwortb, baronet, and of 
Anne,, diugliler^nd heix to Sir Robert Atkins of 
Stowell, in the County of Gloucefter, knightr He 
vras born in London, on the thirteenth of Apil, 
1 593* He received his academical education in 
St. John's College, Cambridge^ where he ufed 
great diligence and application, and made great 
progreis in learning. On hi& quitting tlfe miiver- 
fity, he traveOed abroad' for farther accomplilh- 
snents* 

In the year 1614, by his father's death, He came 
into pofleffion of his baronet's title, and the famify 
effate, of the value of 6000U per annum, and was 
appointed Cuflos Rotulorum for the county of 
York. He reprefented this county in parliament 
fcveral: times ; but more particuhrly in the neir 
parliament called on the acceffion of Charles I. in 
which he fteadily oppofed the arbitrary mcafurcs^ 
«f the Cfourt.. His eloquence gave him fuch pow^ 
erfuLinfluence. in.the houfe of commons, that the 
king nominated him high-lheriffbf Yorkfliire in 
iii2&p, ta g^rcyeat his. beings chofen member of 
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Srliament* The fame yeafj. he was put in coa- 
lement for refufing: to^ contribute to* tlie loaa,. 
then exaSed by Charhs L In tlic parliament in^ 
1-6289 l^fi fignalizcd himfelf as a patriot, upon oc- 
fion of the inquiry made into the grievances of ther 
nation by the commons.. • The abufcs which they 
took into confideration were billetting of foldiers^. 
loans by benevolence and- privy-feals, imprifon- 
fiient of gentlemen refufing to lend tlie king mo* 
ney, and denial of re]eafe upon a habeas cof« 
pas ; and, amongft many fpeeches made upon this- 
occaiien^ none were taken more notice of tlian 
that made By Sir Thomas Wcntworfh againft the 
government. But he obferved that thofe things weie 
not to be imputed to the king^bul: to<his rainiilerv 
who had formed the defign of ftretching the prero- 
gative beyond'its due bounds. ** They have brought 
the crown intp greater want than ever,'* faid he^, 
**i>j anticipating the revenues : andean the Ihep^ 
herd be thus (mitten, and the (heep not fcatteFedi^ 
They have introduced a privy-council, rayilhing at 
once the fpheres of all aticieht government, ima* 
]{rifoning us without either, bail or bond. They 
have taken.fromus— what ! What (hall I fay ? In- 
deed, what have they left us ?• They have taken ^ 
from us al) means of fupplying the king, and in^ 
gratiating ourfelves with him, by tearing up the* 
root of all projperty/*^ 

As he was one ortHe.greateff cliaraSers the»» 
ih England, theking could nolbutbe&nfible, that 
his parts- and capacity might be highly; ferviceable 
tohimjrhecould^in.hiratohisiide. Hc;endear 
voured it therefore, after, o» perhaps, before, the 
didbiution of the parliament, and fucceeded fo welli 
tiiat Wentworth, before the end of the feiiion^ ber- 
Cftg^oa^of th^moft^ftrenuousfupporters of the 

defppti^. 
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delpotic i>dWcr which the king had a mind to 7ft- 
troduce. 

One of the bribes, by Which this frail itiian was 
bought off from the fervice of his country ^ainft 
the encroachment? of tyranny, was the prendent- 
ihip of the council in the northl » He was at flic 
fame time created baroh Wentworth, of Went- 
*worth-jwoodh6ufe ; and, on the tenth of De- 
cember following, 'vifcount Wentworth of tiie 
fame place, a:nd was made one of the privy-coun- 
cil. At firft he was aftiamed of his apoftacy, aiid 
concealed his change of fentiments ^ bur at length 
lie defired an interview with Mr. Pyiii, to perfuadc 
*im to continue hi? aflbciate, and to jnftifyhis 
<canduft. Mr. Pym faid to him upon this t>cca- 
'fion : "You have left us, but we will not leaVe 
you, whilft your head is on your Ihoulders." Tt) 
^complete his chang^e beyond a ddubt of rec^antar- 
tion, he now contrafted an intimate friendlhip . 
'and clofe connexion with Archbifhop Laad, 
Whofe fecond he became in all his peffequtiitg 
'jiraftices. ^ . 

' \ During his prefidcntfliip in the north, he exerj- 
cifcd his power with greaf feveritV; and in fom^ 
rafes even with, childifli infolence, . partici^larly 
in that of Henry Bellafis, fbn to lord Falconberg, 
who was committed to prifon for not having puileA 
off his hat to him,. though he pleaded that he was 
talking to lord Fairfax, and that his face was 
turned another way. 

f-is next preferment was to be loYd-depHty of 
Ireland i and his adminiftration in th"at kiiigdbtil 
Was in a very high degree aAitfary and oppteflive. 
When he arrived in Ireland, he was invefted with^ 
jmofe ample powers than had betfn granted to any 
of his predeceffofs. ■ Bcrt hfe'fcroh after foHci red a: 
ferther extenfion. of thofe powers, which he ob* 

tained). 
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talned, and declared, in vindication of his conduft, 
that Ireland was a conquered country. He treated 
the law .with contempt; and declared, that he 
wpuld make an aft of ftate to be of equal power with 
an aft of parliament. Hehadalfo, in letters to the 
king, and in the privy-council of England, urged 
Charles to meafures of government of the moft 
. defpotic kind. 

In 1639, he was created baron of Raby, and 
earl of Strafford'; and, the following year, he was 
alfo made knight of the garter. He had fo entirely 
devoted himfelf to the king, that, in his two great 
offices of prefident of the court of York, and lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, h^ had no other view but to 
ftretch the prerogative- royal, and increafe the king's 
revenues. His proud and haughty carriage had 
given no lefs offence to the public than his aftions, 
^whereby heilrove to bftablifh an arbitrary power. 
He was therefore confidered by the people as one 
of the chief authors of their grievances, and was 
fingled out as tlie firft viftim of their vengeance. 
Accordingly, 

On the nth of November, 1640, eight days af- 
ter the o'pening of the long parliament, Mr. Pym, 
having obtained his requeft of the commons, that 
the doors oY the houfe might be loeked,^ and the 
outward room cleared of ftrangers, informed them, 
that there were feveral complaints againft the earl of 
Strafford, which gave juft grounds toaccufe him of 
high-treafon. The houfe, having received this in- 
formation, immediately appoihted a committee of 
feven, who withdrew into another room, and con- 
ferring together, Teported (hortly after, that it was 
their opinion, there was fufBcient caufe to impeach 
the €farl of Strafford. Then Mr. Pym, after hav- 
' ing harangued the houfe a long tirtie, with all the 
..force of his eloquence on the grievances of the fia- 

tion,, 
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tion, in concluiion, accufed the earl of StralFctJ 
as the greateft enemy to the liberties cf his country, , 
and the greateft promoter of tyranny, that any age 
had ever produced. And when the refentment of 
Uie houfe was inflamed to its higheft pitch, it was 
fuddenty Qioved, and carried, ** that the carl of 
StratfFord1>e jfmmfcdiately impeached of bigfrtreafcn; 
and that Mr. Pym do carry up the laid impeachment 
to the lords." 

He had orders alfo to tell the lords, that th« com- 
mons would, in due time, produce the articles of 
accufaiion, and ck£red that the accufed might, till 
then, be put in fafe ctrftody. Tlieearl of Strafford,^ 
who was now in Sngland, had that very day takem 
his place m the kquft of lords. He had 'been ap- 
prifed that a dciign was formed to attack him ^ 
but, whether through pride, or a perfuaiion that, 
having done noUung without the king's authority, 
h€ was fecure, he flighted the advice, and would 
be prefent rn the pafiiatxiei^t.' 

No fooner had the commons impeachedi the eari, 
but the lords committed l^im to the cuftody of the 
black-rod, and fome day$ after fent him to the 
Tower. His impeachment was prepared, coniifting 
of twenty-eight articles, refp^ing his condud as 
prefident of the council in thf north, as governor 
of Ireland, and as commander in chief, and privy* 
coufellor in England, but the procefs againil 
him could not be got ready to be tried till the 22d 
of March. 1641, The trial laft^d till the 12th of 
April, and then the commons, who had been pre- 
fqit all the while, perceiving tbj^t* the fentencfr 
would not prove as rigorous as they delired, ro- 
iblved to proceed againft the earl by way of bill of 
attainder. 

They voted, tlxerefore, on the i6th and i^A of 
April, that it was fufficiently proved* Kbat the earl 

of 
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of Strafford had endeavoured to fubvert the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom,, and- introduce an arbi- 
trary and tyrannical governinent into the realais^ of 
England and Ireland; and that, coi)f6quentIy, lie 
was guilty of highrtreafon. 

On the twenty -firft of the fame months the bitf 
cvf attainder was paflied by a great rnajority, tbece 
being 204 for it, and 59 agaiiift it. The bill met 
witli fo great an oppoiition in thehoufe of peers, 
that it was very doubtful vvlietber it would be 
paded or thrown out ; for which reafon, on the 
24th, a petition was prefented to- both houfes fub- 
fcribed by abov^ forty thoufand inlinbitants of 
London^ letting forth the cauies of their fufpicions 
ajid feats; and, amongft others, that }oftice was 
not yet executed upon the earl of Stfaffbrd i nnd 
that there was reaforv to die»d fome fecret ptot' 
^gainft the parliament. 

On* tlic 2&th, the commons lent smefllage to the 
lords, thai tl^y liad received information, tlmt the 
earlof Strafford had a deiigni to make his elcape 
out of the Tower ; that the guard about him waf 
.weak y and therefore defired, riiat he might be kept 
clofe prifoiier, and his guacds ftfengthened ; ta 
which the lords confeuted. 

The fii-ft of May, the king came to the parlla^ 
ment, and made th^ fbllowmg. ipeech to both 
houfes :. 



** My Lorda and Gentlemcny 

^* i BAD not any intention to have fpoken to- 
you of tbis^ bufiaefs this day, wluch is the great 
Iwifinefsof the earl of Strafford, becaufe I would dp 
nothing that might ferve to hinder yourocca/ions.: 
bat oaw it comes to pafs> that, li^eing of necei&tv 

Imuft 
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-I mnft have part in the judgment, I think it moft 
neceflary for me to declare niy confcience therein. 
I am fure you all know that I have been prcfent at 
the hearing of this great cafe, from tlie one end to 
the other ; and I muft *ell you, that I cannot con- 
demn him of high-trcafon ; it is not firfor me to 
argue the bufinefs ; I am fure you will not expeft 
ihat ; a pofitive doftrine beft becomes the mouth of 
a prince ; yet I muft tell you three great truths, 
which I am fure nobody knows io well as myfelf. 
•* Firft, That I never had any intention of bring- 
ing over the Iriftiarmy into England ; nor ever.was 
advifed by any body fo to do. Secondly, • That 
there was never any debate before me, neither in 
public councillor at private committee, of the dif- 
loyalty of my Englifh fubjefts ; nor ever had I any 
fufpicidn of them. Thirdly, I was never counfel- 
led by any one to alter the Icaft <jf any of the laws 

? of England, much lefs to alter all the laws. Nayr 
1 muft tell- you this, I think rtobody dhrft ever be 
fo impudent to move me- in it ; for, if they had, I 
fhould have put fuch a mark upon them, and made 
them fuch an example, that all pofterity Ihould 

'know my intentions by it ; for my intention was 
^ver to govern according to law, and no other- 
wife. • ' ' ' 

" I deiire to be rightly underftood. * I toW you, 
in my confcience I cannot condemn him of high- 
treafon ; yet I cannot fay I can clear him of niif- 
demeanours : therefore I hope you may find a way 
to fatisfy juftice and your own fears, and not prefs 
upon my confcience. Yet I muft declare unto you, 
that, to fatisfy my people, I would do ^reat mat- 

^ ters ; but this of confcience, no fear, no relpeft 
whatever, fhall ever make me go againft it. Cer- 
tainly I have not fo ill-deferved of the parliament at 
this time, that-tiiey Ihould prefs me in this tender 

Jjoint^ 
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pomt, and therefore I cannot expeA that you will- 
go about it. Nay, I muft Gonfdfs, for matters of 
mifdemeanourS). I am fo clear in that, that though 
I will;not chall^ out the way, yet let me tell yo^i, 
that i do think n)y lord of Strafford is not fit here- 
after to ferve-me, or the commonwealth, in any 
place of truft ; no, not fo ,much as that of a con* 
liable: therefore I leave it to you, my lords, to 
find fome fuch way as may bring me out of this 
great ftreight, and keep ourfelves ai^d tlie kingdom 
from fuch great inconveniences- Certainly he that 
thinks him guilty of high-treafon, in his confcience^ 
may condemn tiirrjL of mifdemeanours." 

The earl of Clarendon infinuales, that the lord 
Say a^yifed the king to make- this.fpeech, in order' 
to draw him into a fnare, and render the earl of 
Strafford's ruin more fure.** Certain it is, when 
Straiiprd was toJil, by his overjoyed fiends, that 
thp king Jiad made a warm ipeech in his favour to 
botlji houfes, he received it as his doom.; and told 
th^m,. the king's kindnefs had ruined, him, and 
that Jie had little elfe to do but prepare* himfelf for 
death. Indeed, the commons were higl^ly offended 
with the king's fpeech, faying. It was an unpre- 
cedented thing, that he fhould meddle with bills be- 
forp they were prefented to laim ; and that it had a 
tendency to take away the freedom of votes . Upoii 
this they adjour^i^cl till Monday, the 3d; of May ; 
on which d^y, fi great milltitude at Weftminfter 
infulted and thr^at^ned the lords as they were go* 
ing to the houfe^, crying out, Juftice ! Juftice ! 

It was. no eafy matter for the lords to avoid doing 
what the commons defired. in the firft place, th& 
commons hajd infpired the nation with fuch a ter- 
ror, that no one durft oppofe their rcfolotions, for 
feaijof being thought to have ill defigns, and ex- 
"pofed to inevitable ruin. Secondly, the peopl6 
ftill continued to flock about Weftminfter, and 
openly threatened the lords. Thirdly, the multitude 

prefented 
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prcfcnted the fame day ii petition to the lords, dc-' 
manding juftice againft the earl of Strafford, arid 
that their lordfhips would be pleafed to free them 
from the fear of a confpiracy. Fourthly, on the 
morrow^ being the fourth of May, the people get- 
ting together again at Weftminfter, in greater num- 
bers than the day before, fome perfons pafted up 
againft a wall in the Old Palace-yafd the names of 
ftfty-fix members, and called them StVaffordians, and 
betrayers of their country. Laftly,| the fame daj 
the multitude prefented to the lonls another peti- 
/tion, feying, that tliey underftood the Tower was 
going to receive a garrifoa of men, not of the hani-' 
Ifcts as ufually, but confifting of other perfons, 
tinder the command of a captain, a great confident 
of the earl of Strafford's ; which was done to make 
way for the earl's cfcape. 

Upon this petition, the houfe fent fix peers to go 
and examine Sir William Balfour, lieutenant of 
the Tower, about tlie truth of the matter. Balfour 
anfwered, it was truci he had his majefty's order to 
receive one hundred men into the Tower, and cap- 
tain Billingfley to command them, and to receive 
only fuch men as the captain ihould bring to him ; 
but, underftanding now their lordfhips pleafure, he 
would receive no other guard into the Tower but 
the hamlet- men. 

The lords farther declared, at a conference with 
the commons* that they were drawing to aconclu- 
fioft of the bill of attainder ; but were fo encom- 
paflcd with multitudes of people, that they might 
be conceived not to be free ; and therefore defired , 
the commons to join with them, to find out fome 
way to fend the people to their homes. Then the 
commons debated the proteftation which had before 
been drawn up in order to be figned by all the 
members ; the purport of which was, that each 
member ihould dp all tliat lay m his power to de- 
fend 
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ficad the religion of the church of England, and 
the privileges of parliament ; and fhould likewife 
do ail in his power to bring to condign punifiimentt 
all that by force or confpiracy fhould do any thing . 
againft either. 

This proteftation being pafled, and taken by four 
hundred and thirty-three commoners, and one hun* 
dred and fix lords, including the bilhops and 
judges, the commons ordered Dr. Burgefs to ac- 
quaint the multitude with the proteftation taken by •. 
both houfes, and that they were defired to retire to 
their houies. The populace, having received this 
^information, departed. 

The parliament of Ireland, on being informed 
that the earl of Strafford was in the Tower, had . 
fent axrommittee of bothhoufes to England,' to lay 
before the parliament remonftrances concerning the , 
grievances the Irifh endured under that lord's ad- . 
miniftnuion, which confirmed part 4>f the accula- ' 
tions contained. in tlie twenty-eight articles exhibi- 
bited againft him by the parliament of England. 

It inuft be obferved, that the bill of attainder 
was ftopped for forae tinae in the houfe of lords, 
and the kingx tried every method he could think of 
to appeafe the refentment of the commons, and' 
fave his minifter* But great jmobs, armed with 
idubs and fwords, furrounded his palace ; crying , > 
out for Juftice ! Juftice 1 and the royal ailent to 
the bill. 

It ieems probable, that, in this extremity, fome 
ont advifed the king to diflblve tlie parliament; at 
leaft the commons imagined he had no other expe-* ' 
dient left to extricate himfclf from the difficulty he 
*ras involved in; and, therefore, to deprive liim of 
this a-efuj^e, tlie fame day, the 4th of May, they or* 
defed the bringing-in of a bill for the continuance 
6 of 
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o^ the prefent parliament, that it might not be ifif- 
folvcd, without the confent of both houfes^ 

The king then called his privy-council together, 
and fent for his lawyers. He laid before them his 
fcruples, and the reafons which ought to prevent 
him from giving his confent to the bill : but Jiixon, 
bifhop of London, was the only perfon who ven- 
tured to advife the king to rejeft a bill prefented'to 
him by both houfes. All the reft did their utmpft 
toperfuade him'to fatisfy his people, alleging, that 
the life of any perfon ought not to be put in the* 
balance with the fafety x>f the kingdom. With re* 
gard to his fcruples, they told him, that he might 
confult his bilhops, who would give him the bcft , 
advice. ' * 

The king, not meeting with the fatisfaftion he 
cxpefted from his council, fent for fome bifhops to . 
. advife with. It is- affirmed, that Neile, archbifhop , 
of York, faid to him upon this pccafion, that t^iere 
was a private and a public co'nfcience ; that his 
publfc confcience, as 'a king, might not only dif- 
penfe with, but oblige him to do that which was 
againft his private confcience as a man ; andfo* in 
plain terms, advifed him, even for confcience fake, 
to pafs the aft. 

What contributed the moft, however, to deter- 
mine Charles, was a lejter from Strafford himfelf, 
. who, hearing the difficulties the kingwas in> hum- 
bly befougln him to pafs the bill,^ to remove him 
out of the way, towards a blefled agreement, which 
he doubted not God would for ever eftablrlh be- 
tween hint and his fubjefts : adding, *^ that his 
confent would more acquit his majcftyto God 
than all the world could do befides."- To a:willing 
man, he faid, there is no injury. At laft," the 
king, no longer able tb^ithftand the prcifing in- 
ftances of the parliament, and his own couufcllors, 

or. 
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•r, rather, the fear of the calamities he forcfaw 
might befall him and his pofterity, if he refufed to 
confent to the bill, figncd a Commiilion to tlxree 
lords, to pafs it in his name. 

But notwitliftaodihg the earl of Strafford's letter, 
when the king fent ftcretary Carleton to him, to 
acquaint him with what was done, and the.mo<« 
tives of it, th^ earl ferioufly afked the fecretary, 
whether his majefty had paffed the bill or not ; as 
not believing, without fome ailonifhment, that 
the king would have done it: and, being again 
aflTured that it was paffod, he rofe from his chair, 
lifted up bis eyes to heaven, laid his hand on his 
heart, and faid, *' Put not your truft in princes, 
nor in any of the fons of men, for there is no help 
in them." 

On Wednefday, the 12th of May, 1641,. being 
comt to the place of execution, on Towcr-hrll, he 
afceiided the fcaffoid with refolutioii, and began to 
t^ke his laft farewel. of his friends, wiio appeared 
much more concerned than himfelf.' Obferving his 
brother. Sir George Wcntworth, to weep excef-* 
fively, " Brotlier," faid he, with a chearful aJa- 
crity, " What do you fee in me to deferve thefe 
tears ? Doth any indecent fear betray in me a guilt, 
or my innocent boldnefg any atheifm i Think 
oovv» tliat you are accompanying me the third time 
to my marriage-bed. Never did I* throw off my 
cloaths with greater freedom and content than ia 
thi's preparation to my grave. That ftock," point- 
ing to the block, ** muft be my pillow 9 here fhall 
' I reft from all my labours ; no thoughts of envy, no 
dreams dftreafon, jealoufies, or cares for the king* 
tlie ftate, or myfelf, (hall interrupt this eafy llecp : 
therefore, brother, with me, pity thofe who, -bc- 
fide their " intention, have made me happy; le- 
joice in my bappincfs, rejoice in my innocence." 

Vol. III. I ' . Then 
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Then kneeling down, he made this proteftation: 
» <« I hope, gentlemen, you do think, that neither 
the fear of lofs, nor love of reputation, will fufftr 
me to belye God and my own confcience at this 
time, i am now in the very door, going out, and 
my next ftep muft he from time to eternity, either 
of peace or pain. To clear my felf before you all, 
I do here folemnly call God to witneCs, I am not 
guilty, fo far as I can underftand, of the great crime 
laid to my charge ; nor have ever had the leaft in- 
clination or intention to damnify or prejudice the 
king; the* ftate, the laws, or the religion, of this 
kingdom ; but, with my beft endeavours, to ferve 
' all, arid to fupport all ; Vo may Ged be merciful to 
mv foul !'* . - 

Then rifing up, he faid he defired to fpeak fome- 
thing to the people, but was afraid he fhould be 
heard but by few, on account of the noife ; after 
-which, he kneeled and adjufted hirafelf to the 
htock, and this caufing a profound filence, he rofe 
again, and he thus addrefled himlelf to the fpefta- 

tors : '' 

<* My lord-primate of Ireland, and my lords, 
and the reft of ihefe noble gentlemen : it is a great 
comfort to me tb have your lordfhips by me this 
day; becaufe 1 have been known to you a long 
time; and I now defire to be heard a few words. 
I corne here by'the good-will and pleafUre of Al- 
mighty God, to pay that laft debt I owe to fin, 
which is death ; and, by the blefling of that God, 
to rife again, through the merits of Jefus Chrift, 
to righteoufnefs and life eternal." Here he was a 
little interrupted, - r , • 

« My lords, I am come hither to fubmit to that 
judgment which hath paffed againft me : 1 do it 
with a very quiet and contented mind. I thank 
God; I do freely forgive all the worjd ; forgivenefs, 

that 
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tliat is not fpoken from the teeth outward, as they 
fay, but from the very heart : 1 fpeak it in the 
prefcnce of Almighty God* before whom I ftaiid ; 
and there is hot a difpleafing thought ariliiig in-me 
towards any man Hving. I thank God, 1 can fay 
it, and truly too, my confcience bearing me wit- 
nefs, tliat inall my employments, fince I had th^ 
honour to ferve his majefty, I never had anything 
in the purpofe of my heart but what tended to 
the joint and individual profperity of king and 
people, although it hath been my ill fortune to be 
mifconftrued. 

" 1 am not the firft that hath fuffered in this 
kind ; it is the common portion of us all, while we 
are in this life, to err ; righteous judgment we 
muft wait for in another place, for here we arc 
very fubjeft to be mifjudged one of another. There 
is one thing that I defire to free myfcif of; and 1 am 
very coniident," fpeaking it now with much chear- 
fulnefs, *' that I ihall obtain your Chriftim cha- 
rity in the belief of it. I was' fo far from heiner 
againft parliaments, riiat I did always think the 
parliaments of England were the moft happy con- 
ftitutions that any kingdom or nation lived un- 
der, and the beft means, under God, to make 
the king and people happy. . 

," f^or my death, I here acquit all the world, 
-and befeech the God of heaven heartily to forgive 
tlnm that contrived it, though, in the intenti^ons 
and purpofes of my heart, I am not guilty of what 
1 die for : and, my lord-primate, it is a grfca^ com- 
fort for me, that his majefly conceives me not me- 
riting fo fevere and heavy a punilhmeit as is the 
utmoft execution of this fentence. I do infinitely 
rejoice in this mercy of his ; and 1 befeech CJ^ to 
return it into his own bofom, that he miv {,nd 
mercy when he Hands moft in need of it. 

I^ **Iwiih 
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y I wifli this kirigdom all the profpetjty and 
happinefs i^ the world ; I did it living,' and now 
dying it is my wifh. I do moft humbly recommend 
this to every one who hears me ;' and defire they 
would lay their hands upon their hears, and con- 
fider ferioufly, whether the beginning of the happi- 
nefs and reformation of a kingdom fhouid be writ- 
ten in letters of blood. Confider this when you arc 
at your homes ; and let me be never fo unhappy, as 
that the leaft drop of my blood fhouid rife up in 
judgnxent againft any one of you ; but I fear you 
are in a wrong way, 

** My lords, 1 have but one word more, and 
with that I fhall end. I profefs that I die a true 
and obedient fon to theChurch ofEngland, wherein 
I was born^ and in which 1 was bred. Peace and 
profperity be ever to it. 

'* It hath been objefted (if it were an objeflion 
worth the anfwcring) that I have been inclined to 
Popery ; but I fay truly from my heart, that, from 
the time that I was one-and-twenty years of age to 
tiiis prefent, goin^ now, upon forty-nine, 1 nevei* 
had in my heart to doubt of this religion of the ' 
Church ofEngland ; nor ever had any ^,an the bold- 
nefs to fuggcft any fuch thing to me, to the beft of 
my remembrance : and fo, being reconciled by the 
merits of Jefus Chrift my Saviour, into whofe bo- 
fom I hope I fhall fhortly be gathered to thofc 
eternal happineflfes which fhall never have end, I 
defire heartily the forgivehefs of every man for any 
rafh or unadvifed words, -or any thing done amifs : 
and fo, my lords and gentlemen, farcwel ; larewel, 
sii things of this world. 

** 1 defire that you would be filent and join with 
me in prayer ; and I truft in God, we fhall all meet 
and live eternally in Heaven ;' there to receive the 
accomplifhment of all happinefs ; where every tear 

•fhall 
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fliall be wiped away from our eyes, and evei^y fad 
thought from our hearts i aiid fo God bicfs this 
kingdom, and Jefus have mercy on n^y foul !" 
- Then turning himfelf about, be faluted all the 
noblemen, and took a folcmii leave of all confidcr- 
able perfons upon the fcafFold (among whom was 
archbi(hop Uiher, who had been a witnefs againft 
him), giving them his hand. After that, he faid, 
•* Gentlemen, I would fay my prayers, and entreat 
you ail to pray with me, and for me.*' Then his 
chaplain laid the book of Common-prayer upon the 
chair before him as he kneeled down, on which 
he'ptayed almoft a quarter of an hour ; and then 
as long, or longer^ without the book ; and con- 
cluded with the Lord's prayer. 

When he rofe up, he faw his brother. Sir 
George Wentworth, and called to him, faying, 
•* Brother, we muftpart; remember me to mj 
fiftter, and to my wife ; and carry my bleffing to 
iny fon, and charge him that he fear God, and conr 
tinue an obedient fon to the Church of lingland, 
and warn him that he bear no private grudge or 
• revenge toward any man concerning me ; and bid 
him beware that he meddle not with church-liv-, 
ings, for that will prove a moth and a canker to 
him in his eftate; and wiih him to content him- 
felf to be a fervant to his country, not aiming at 
high preferments. Carry my bleffing alfo to my 
daughters, Anne and Arabella; charge them to ; 
ferve and fear God,, and he will blefs them ; npt 
forgetting my little infant, who yet knows neither 
good nor evil, and cannot fpeak for itfelf ; Ggd 
fpcak for it, and bjefs it! Now," feid^ he,, "i 
have nigh done ; one ftroke will malce'my wife 
hufbahdlefs, ray dear children fatherlcfs, and my 
poor fervants mafterlcfs, and will fcparate me from 
I 3 ' my 
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my dear brother, and all my friends i but let God 
be to you' and thera, all in all." 

After this, going to take off his doublet, and to 
make himfelf ready, he faid, ** I thank God, 1 am 
•not afraid of death, nor daunted with any dif- 
couragement arifing from any fears, but do as 
chearfully put dfF ray doublet at this tiinc as ever 
1 did when I went to bed." 1 hen he put off his 
ddub'er, bound up his hair with his. hands, and 
put on a white cap. 

After this, he aflced, " Where is the man that is 
to do this laft ^ office ? (meaning the executioner) 
call him to me." When he came and aiked him 
' forgivencft; he told him, he forgave him and all the 
ux>rld. Then kneeling down by the block, he 
went to prayer again himfelf, archbifhop U(her 
•kneeling on the one fide, and his chaplain on the 
other; to whom, after prayer, he txirned himfelf, 
and fpoke fome few words loftly, having his hands 
lifted up, and^clofed within bis chaplain^s hands* 
n hen bowing himfelf to lay his head upon the 
tlock, he told tJie- executioner, that he would 
firft lay dowii his head. to try the fitnefs of the 
f^lock, and ta^e It up again, before he would lay 
*r down for good and all ; and fo he did : and 
before he laid it down again, he told the execu- 
tioner, that he would give him warning when to 
ftrike, by ftrctching forth his hands; and prefently 
Uying down his nccttipon the block, and ftretch* 
Jng KJiih' his hands, the executioner ftruck off his 
head at one blow ; and taking it up in his hand, 
fliewed it to all the people, and faid, *' God fave 
the King !" 

His body was afterwards embalmed, and carried 
into Vorklhire, there to be buried aiiiongft his an- 
ceftoi^- 

Grcat 
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Great rejoicings were made in London at the 
death of this minifter ; and feveral perlbns, who 
qame from different parts of the kingdom to fee the 
execution, returned oack in a kind of triumph, 
waving their hats as they rode through every towji, 
in token of joy, as if fome national vi£lory had been 
obtained, and conftantly repeating, with excla- 
inations of joy. His head is off! His head is off! 

The earl of Strafford was a man of conliderabic 
abilities and eloquence, ^had great courage and 
many perfonal accomplilhipents ; but he was am- 
bitious, haughty, and paflionate. He was ex- 
tremely temperate, very affiduous in his applica- 
tion to bufinefs, and is reprefcnted, in private life, 
as a warm and generous friend. 

His lordfhip was three times married ; and his 
ouly fon William, by his fecond lady, was? cellored 
in blood, by an aft of the fame parliament by whom 
his^ father had been brought to the block, a few 
weeks after his execution; His lordlhip may rank 
in the Jill of noble authors, on account of his Let- 
ters, which were publilhed in two volume^, folio, 
in 1739* by Dr. William Knpwler ; but as great 
fault lias been found with his ftyle, and the fubjeflts 
are chiefly political, in which branch of know- 
ledgci it is certain he did not excel, his reputation 
as an author is fo very inconiidcrable^ that it 
fcarceiy merits our notice^ 

♦^* Juthorittrs. Guthrie's Hlftory of England. 
Parliamentary Debates. Biog. Brit. 
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The life of 

RICHARD BO Y L E, 
EARL OF COR K E. 

(A. D. 1566, to ii543.] 

RICHARD BOYLE, honotirablv diftin- 
guiihcd in hiftory by the title ot " Thd» 
Great Earl ofCorke/* was dcfcended from a fa- 
mily, whofc name, before the Conqueft, was Bier- 
Yelic. He was the yoangeft fon of Mr. Roger • 
Boyle, of Hertfordfhire, by Joan, the daughter of 
Mr. Robert Nay lor,' of Canterbury, where he was 
born in the year 15^6.' He was inftrufted ia 
grammar-learning by a clergyman in Kent; and 
after having been a fcholar in Bennet-college, Cam- 
bridge, where he was remarkable for early rifing,- , 
indefatigable ftudy, and great temperance, be be- 
came a ftudent in the Temple. 

His father dying when- he was but ten years of • 
age, and his mother before he attained the age of 
twenty, he found hiipfclf unable, from his narrow^ 
cjrcumftances, to profecute his ftudies, and there- 
fore ehtered into the fervice of Sir Richard Man- 
wood, lord chief baron of the court of Exchequer, 
in the capacity of a clerk ; but, difcovering that 
this fituarion would not advance him in life, he 
determined to travel j and having fixed upon Ire- 
land 
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laud as the place of his deftination, he embarked 
for that kingdom, and arrived at Dublin in 1588,- 
with fewer pounds in his pocket, than he after- 
wards acquired thoufands a year. He was then* 
.about two-and-twenty, and had a giaceful perfon, 
with all the requifite accomplifli meats to enable 
a young man to fucceed in a country, which was. %> 
fcene of fo much aftion, Accordingly, he made 
himfelf very ufeful to fome of the principal perfons 
employed in the government, by penning for them 
rnerqorials, cafes, and anfwers ; and he thereby 
acquired a perfeft knowlege of the kingdom, and 
of the ftate of public affairs, of which he well 
knew liow to avail himfelf. In 1 595,- he married 
Joan, the daughter and co-heircfs of William. 
Anfley, Efq; of Limerick, who had fallen.ini 
love with him; which incident laid the founda- 
tion of his future good fortune and fuccefs in life, 
for this lady was poflefled of a real eftate of 500I. 
ptr annum, and dying hiv labour of her firft child 
(a dead fon) in 1599, flie bequeathed it to her 
huiband. 

Soine time after. Sir Henry Wallop, ofNares, 
Sir Robert (iardiner, chief-jullice of the King^s- 
bench. Sir Robert Dillarn, chief-juftice of the 
Common-pleas, arid Sir Richard Bingham, chief- 
commiffioner of Connaught, filled with envy at 
certain purchafes he had made in the province, re- 
prefented to queen Elizabeth that he was in the 
j^ay of the king of Spain (who had at that time 
fome thoughts of invading Ireland), by whom hei 
had been furnifhed withi money to buy feveral targe' 
eftates ; and that he was ftrongly fufpe^led to be a 
Ronian Catholick in his heart ; with many other 
malicious fuggeftions equally groundlefs ; whereo£ 
Mr. Boyle having private notice, determined to 
come over to England to juftify himfelf.' But, be- 
1$ fora 
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fore he could take ihipping, the general rebclfion 
in Munfter broke out; and all his lands were 
vradedy fo that he had not one penny of certain 
revenue left. In this diftrefs he betook himfelf to 
his former chamber in the Middle Temple, Lon* 
don, intending to renew his-ftudies in the law till 
-the rebellion Ihould be fupprefled. When the earl 
of Eflex was nominated lord- deputy of Ireland, 
Mr. Boyle, being recommended to him by Mr. An- 
thony Bacon, was received by his lordfbip very 
gracioufly ; and Sir Henry Wallop, treafurer of 
Ireland, knowing that Mr. Boyle had in his cuf- 
tody feveral papers which could deteft his roguifh 
manner of paffing his accounts, refolved utterly to 
dcprefs him; and for that end renewed iiis for- 
mer complaints againft him to the queen. 
' By her majcfty's fpecial direftions, Mr. Boyle 
was fuddenly taken up, and committed clofc pri- 
ibncr to the Gate-houfe. All his papers were 
feized and fearchcd ; and although nothing appeared 
to his prejudice, yet his confinement laftedtill two 
months after his jiew patron the earl of Eflex was 
gone to Ireland. At length he, with much diffi- 
culty, obtained the favour of the queen to be pre- 
fent at his examinatioq ; and, having fully anfwer-i 
ed whatever was alleged againft him, he gave a 
fliort relation of his own behaviour fin^e he firft 
fettled in Jreland, and concluded with laying open 
U> the queen and her council the conduft of his 
chief enemy, Sir Henry Wallop ,- upon which her 
majefly broke out into thefe words; ** By God's 
death ! ihefe are but inventions againfl this young 
man ; and ail his fufferings are for being able tb do 
us fervice, and thefe complaints urged to foreftal 
tim therein : but we find him to "be a man fit to 
be tmploycd by ourfelves, and we will employ 
him in one fervice ; and Wallop, and his adherents* 

ihaU 
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Ihall know that it fhall not be in th^ power of any 
of them to wrong him : neither Ihall Wallop be 
our treafurerany longer/' bhe then gave orders not 
only for Mr. Boyle^s prefent enlargement, but alio 
for paymg all the charges and fees his confinement 
had brought upon him, and gave him her hand to 
kifs before the whole aflembly. A few days after, 
the queen coaftituted him clerk of the council of 
Munfter^ and recommended him to Sir George 
Carew, afterwards earl of Totnefs, tken lord- 
prefident of Munfter, wIk) became his coufiant 

, friend j and very foon after he was made juftice of 
the peace and of tlie quorum, througl>out all the 
province. His preferment to be clerk of the coun* 
cil, he remarks, was the fecond rife that God gave 
to bis fortune. H€ attended the lord -prefident ia 
that capacity in all his employuients, and was fent 
by hijs lordihip to the queen with the news of the 
viAory gained on the 24th of December, 1601, 
near Kinfale^ over the Irifti and their Spanilh 
auxiliaries, who were to.tajly routed, 1200 being, 
flain in the field, and 800 wounded. '* I made (fays- 
be) a fpeedy expedition to the court, for I left 
my lord-prefident at Shannon-caflle, near Corke, 
on Monday morning, about Two o'clock; and 
the fiext day, being • Tuefday, I delivered my 
packet, and fupped with Sir Robert Cecil, , being 
then principal, fecretary. of.fla^c, at his houfe iiv 
the Strand, who, after fupper, held me in dif* 
courfe till two of the clock in t;he morning,* and 
by feven- that morning called upon me to attend 
him to the> court, where he prelented me to her 
maic% iaber bed-chamber.*' 
- <UpQ^i his return ..to JrcJand, he aifiifted at the 
iiegC" of vBeerhaven^caftle, which was taken by 
ftorm, and the garrifon put to t^e fwocd* After 
the redu6lion pf.the wellern part of the province;,, 

. ihclpjrdrj^efidentfejuJMr. Boyle again^.to iingland 

16' ' to 
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to procure the queen's leave for^his return ; nn3 
having advitcd him to purchafe' Sir Walter P a- 
legh s land'^ in Munfter, he gave him a letter to- 
Sir Robert Cecil, fecretary of ftate, containing a 
very advantageoxTs account of Mr, Boyle's abili-^ 
ties, and of the fervices he had done in his coun-^ 
try : in coniideration of which, he deiired the fe- 
cretary to introduce him to Sir Walter, and re- 
coipmend him as a proper purchafer for his lands 
in Ireland, if he was difpofed to part with them. 
He wrote at the fame time to Sir Walter Raleigh 
himfelf, advifing him to fell Mr. Boyle all hi« 
lands in Ireland, then untenanted and of no va* 
hie to him, having, to his lordfhlp's knowledge, 
never yielded hira any benefit, but, on the con- 
trary,' ftood him in abol. yearly- for the fupport of 
his titles. At a meeting between .Sir Robert 
Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Mr. Boyle, the 
purchafe was concluded by the mediation of the 
former. This Mr. Boyle calls the third addition 
and rifc^ to his eftate. In 1602, Mr. Boyle, by 
advice of his friend Sir George Career, made his 
addreiles to Mrs, Catherine Fen ton, daughter to 
Sir George Fenton, whom he married on the 25th 
of luly 160 J, her father being at that time princi- 
pal lecretary of flate. ** I never demanded," fays he, 
** any marriage-portion with her, neither promift of 
any, it not being in my confideratiorts 5 y« her 
fether, after my marriage, gave me one thoufand 
poun^^i in gold with her; but that gift of his 
daughter to me 1 muft ever thankfully acknow- 
ledge as the crown of all my bleflings ; for fhe was 
a nroft religious, virtuous, loving, and obedient' 
wife to n e all the days of her life, and the mother 
of all my hopeful children.** 

He received on his wedding-day the honour of 

knighthood from his friend Sir George Carew, now 

3 promoted' 
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ptomotcd to be lord-deptrty of Irehiid. March 12, 
16069 he was fworn a priTy-counfcIlor to king 
James for the province of Munfter ; Feb. 15, i6i2» . 
he was fworn a privy- counfcUor of ftatc of the 
kingdom of Ireland ; and on the 29th of September^ • 
i6i6, created lord Boyle, baron of Youghall- Oft# 
16, 1620, he was created lord vifcount of Dun- 
garvon, and earl of Corke. Lord Falkland, the . 
lord^deputy, having reprefented his fervices in a 
j\ift_ light to king Charles I. his majefty fcnt his 
excellency a letter, dated November 30, 1627, dU 
reding him to confer the honours of baron and 
vifcount upon the earl's fecond furviving fon Lewis^ 
though he was then only eight yeajrs old. 0£lobe* 
26, 1629, on the departure of lord- deputy Falk- 
land, the earl of Corke, in conjundion with lord 
Loftus, was appointed one of the lords juftices of 
Ireland, and held that office feveral years. On 
the 1 6th of February following, the carl loft his 
countcfe. November 9, -1631, he was conftitutcd 
lord-high-treafurer of Ireland, and had intcreft 
enough to get that high office made hereditary In^ 
his family. Neverthejefs, he fufFcred many morti-^ 
fications during the adminiftration of lord Went- 
wortli, afterwards earl of Strafford ; who, before 
he went to Ireland, had conceived a jealoofy of 
his authority and intereft in that kingdom, and 
determined to bring him down, imagining, that, 
if he could bumble the great earl of Corke, no- 
body in tliat country could give him much trouble*; 
Qn the breaking-out of the rebellion in lrelan<l in 
1641, the earl of Corke, as foon as he returned 
from England, where he happened to be at the 
time .of the earl of Strafford's trial (againft whom 
he was a witnefs), immediately raifed two troops of 
horfe,' which he put under the command of his 
fojis, the lofdvifcouht Kinelmeaky and the, lord 

Brog.- 
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Broghili, maintaining them and 400 foot for fofn^ 
months at his own charge* In the battle which 
the Englifh gained at Lilcarrol, Sept. 3, 1642, four 
of his fo'ns were engaged, and the eldeft was flain 
in the field. The eari himrelf died about a vpar 
after, on the 15th of September, in the ySth year 
of his age, having fpent the laft as he did the firft 
years of his life, in the fupport of the crow^n of 
tngland againft the Irilh rebels, and in the fervice 
of hrs country. I'hough he was n© peer of Eng- 
land, he was, on account of his eminent abilities, 
and knowledge of the v«^orld, admitted to fit in the 
boufe of lords upon the wool-pack, ut <onfiliarius^ 
When Cromwell faw the prodigious improvements- 
he had made, which he little, expefted to find in 
Ireland, he declared, that, if there had been an earl 
of Corke in every province, it would have beer>' 
impoffiblc for the Irifti to have raifed a rebellion. 
He afFefted not places and titles of honour until 
he was able to maintain them \ for he was in the 
37th year of his age when be received the honour 
of knighthood, and m hrs fiftieth when he at- 
tained to be a baron. He made large purchafes,. 
but not till he was able to improve them ; and 
though he paid money for his lands, yet the rents- 
that he received from them were, the fruits of his 
, own prudence, and^he grew rich on eflates which, 
had ruined their former poffeflbrs. He increafed 
his wealth, not by hoarding, but by fpcndlng ;^ 
for he built and walJed feveral towns at his owi> 
coft, bat in places fo well fituated, that they were, 
foon filled with inhabitants, who, though tlieit. 
rents were moderate, quickly repaid Wm the mo- 
ney he had laid out with interefl ; and he as readily 
laid it out again : htiijce, in the fpace of forty 
years, he acquired to hijiifelf what in-'fome coufi- 
trie's would be efleemed a noble principality ; and 

as 
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as they came to years of difcretion, he beflowed 
cftates upon his fons, and married his daughters 
into the.beft families in that country ; fo that his 
power and credit were continually increafing, and 
he was generally efteemed, being beloved by the 
Englifh arid refpedled and obeyed by the natives ; 
the former admired his wifd:?m, the latter flood 
amazed at his magnificence ; for as he had the 
power and property, fo he had the foul and fpiritof 
a prince; and his caftle of Lifiiiore looked rather 
likethe palace of a fovereign, than the refidence 6f 
a private" man, whbfe eftate was of his own raifing. 
He outlived moft of thofe who had known tha 
meannefs of his beginning ; but he delighted to re- 
member it him feif,' and even took pains to preferve 
the.memory thereof to pofterity, in the motto which 
he always ufed, and which he caufed to be placed 
upon: his tomb, viz. God*sprovi'enceis my inheritance^ 

*^* AuthoritUs. Biog* Britan. BugdelKs Me* 
mcirs of the Boyles. Coxe's Hiflory of Ireland. 



The life of 

JOHN HAMPDEN. 

[A. D. 1594, to 1643,] 

FEW-^ private individuals have ever acquired 
fuch immortal honour, in any age or country, as 
the renowned Britilh patriot, John Hampden, 
whofe name and rriemory is revered to this hour 
by every lover of his country, and every friend to 
the religious and civil rights of fuch political com- 
munities, 
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inuhities, wlierevcr fituated on the habitable globe^ 
.as are founded on the chief inftitute of civil fo- 
ciety, which is to provide for the ftfety and wel- 
fare of the whole, by a delegated authority, eti- 
trufted to one or more perfons made fuperior to the 
reft, under certain prefcribed J imitations, for thofe 
Very purpofes, and who failing in the execution of 
this important truft, he oc they may be lawfully 
deprived of fucK delegated authority ; and thofe il- 
luftrioiis charafters, who are inltrumental in de- 
livering their country from the mal adminiftration 
of that authority, whether in the hands of empe- 
ror;s, kings, protcftors, or repubHc4in.magiftrates» 
will ever be conlidered, by all noble and . liberal 
minds, as true patriots. 

In this favourable/ light moft hiftorians havo^ 
placed John Hampden ; while lome few have made 
him the author of the civil war between Charles L 
and his fubjefts.^ And it is only from an impartial 
narrative of matters of fa6t, that a juft and adequate 
opinion of tj;ie extenfive abilities and pablie virtues^ 
of this great and good man can be formed at this 
diftance of time- We fhall therefore relate every 
important event of -^ his ufeful life in a clear and 
ample manner, not doubting that the efteem and 
ven'-ration of the reader wtll be increrfed in pro- 
portion as he advances from one tranfaftion to an- 
other, till dt:ath prematuiely deprived his country 
of the champion of her moll facred rights- 
He was tlie Ton of John Hampden, Efq- and de- 
fceiided from a very ancient family of that name,, 
whofe paternal eftaCe was fituated at Great H?.mp -• 
den, in Buckinghamfliire. His father married: 
Elizabeth the lecond daughter of Sir Henry Cromt 
well, grandfather to Oliver Cromwell,' to whoitv. 
he was thus related by maternal atfinity. No men- 
tion is made on what account his* father refided at 

Lon* 
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Lonrlon, but that city claims the honour of giving 
birth to Patriit Hampden in the year 1594. The 
fame filence refts iapon his infant- years ; but in 
the fifteenth year of his age we find him admitted 
a gentleman commoner of Magdalen Cgllege, Ox^* 
ford. Here he is fuppofed to have ftaid about 
three years, but he did not take any degree* Fromi 
Oxford he. returned to one of the inns of court in 
London, and applied himfelf very clofely to the 
ftudy of the common law, in which he. made a 
rapid progrefs, till the death of his parents, which 
happened in tlie courfe of a few years ; and then 
being in pofleffion of an ample fortune, he iran 
into fome of the diffipations of youth, in which it 
ihould feem that he pafied his juvenile time of 
life ; though he afterwards took up a more referve4 
and auftere mode^ of living, and fought the fociety 
of men of folid underftanding, and of graver difpor 
fitipns. 

He preferved, hpwever, in his temper, a na* 
tural vivacity and chearfulnefs ; and, having re- 
formed his manners, he qualified himfelf for the 
public walk of life, in which he afterwards made 
himfelf fo confpicuous. In the year 1626, he was 
clefted a member of the fecond parliament of 
Charles I. ; and having about the fame time mar- 
ried a. daughter of 1 homas Foley, Efq. (great- 
grandfather to the firft lord Foley), he from this 
time became a raoft important fubjeft of the ftate., 
He was no fooner feated in parliament, than he 
vigoroufly promoted an enquiry into the national . 
grievances, ftrenuoufly recommended an addrefs to 
the throne for redrefs, before any permanent re * 
venue was fettled by par! iaiiicnr on the new king 
Charles !• and declared himfelf an opponent of the- 
dake of Buckingham. This line ofconduft en- 
deared him to the leading members of that party-# 

• by 
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bv whom, as he likewifc poflefled the talent of 
fpeaking well, he was confidered as a great acqui- 
fition. In 1628, he narrowly, efcaped imprifon- 
xnent with the other members, who were called 
tile riotous members, and were committed by the 
privy-council clofe prifoners to the ToWer, for 
locking the doors of the houfe of commons, and 
holding the fpeaker in th? chair, while the famous 
proteftation was read againft innovations in re- 
ligion, and the Ievyil^g of tonnage and poundage 
not granted by parliament. But though he was 
left out of this warrant, he was foon after taken 
into cuftody, for refufing to fupply the king with 
money on Joans deemed by parliament illegal. 

His patriotic chara£ler now began to dilplay it- 
felf without doors ; but it wa5 not generally noticed^ 
or fufficiently known, till the year 1636, when the 
eyes not only of his^ countrymen, but of all Eu- 
rope, were fixed upon him with a mixture of ad- 
miration and aftonifhment, to behold a private gen- 
tleman, a iimple individual, as he is dyled by 
fome foreign writers, (landing forth to affert the 
rights of his fellow-fubjefts, invaded in his own 
perfon by the exadion of ihip-money, finglyf 
againft the united efforts of the king, the miniftry, 
the crown-lawyers, and the numerous dependants 
of a court ; all of whom were intercft^d againft 
himi fome to opprefs, others to counteraft the 
didates of thejr own confciences, and their know- 
ledge of the laws of the land ; and others again to 
defame him for prefuming to difpute the will of 
his fovereigii'. Unawed however by authority, un- 
daunted at menaces, unabalhed by calunmy, and 
incorruptible by bribes, he refolutely fuftained the 
whole weight of a royal profccution. fom\ded in 
royal vengeance, for contemned prerogative. 
•* Before this affair,** fays Lord Clarendon, ** Mr* 

Hampden 
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Hampden was rather of reputation in his own 
country, than of public difcourfe, or fame in the 
kingdom ; but then he grew the argument of M 
tongues, every man enquiring who, and what he 
was, that durfl, at his own expence and peri], f up- 
port the liberty and property of the kingdom, and 
refcae his country, as he thought, from being 
made a prey to the court/' And what made this 
his noble ftand.againft the encroachments of arbi- 
trary power the more extraordinary was, that the 
king had newly fortified himfelf with the following 
opinion of the twelve judges, " that i^was lawful 
for the king, when the good and fafety of the 
kingdom i« in danger, by writ under the great feal 
of £ngland, to command all his fubjedts at their 
^charge to provide and furnifli fuch a number of 
Ihips with men, viftuals, and ammunition, and 
for fucli a time as his majefty fhould think fit, &c.*' 
The cafe with refpeft to Mr. Harnpden fl:oo4 thus : 
he was rated at HutntyJhiHingSy for an eftate he held 
in Buckinghamfhire. He rightly judged, that it 
was the moft pro|)er crifis to try the merits of this 
impoft, and refuted to pay it. He was profecuted 
by the crown in the Court of Exchequer, where 
" the caufe was brought to a folemn trial ; aiid, to 
render the ifllie'the more'decifiv^ in all fimilar 
cafes, the judges of that court requefted the af- 
fiftance of their brethren, fo that it was argued for 
twelve days, by the moft eminent counfel at the bar, 
before all the judges, and in the end, as might 
well he expefted,^ it was determined againft Mr. 
Hampden; but the judges were not unanimous as 
they had been, when they delivered their opinion 
to the king. Wefton, Crawley, Berkley, Vernon, 
-Trevor, Finch, Bramfton and Smith, gave the 
caufe in favour of the crown. Crook, Denhara 
and Davenport, were for Mr. Hampden • and the 
., ^ judg- 
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judgment of Jones was, that Mr. Hampden flibul^ 
be charged with Ihip-money, but with tliis limi- 
tation and condition, that none of it fhould cam« 
into the king^s purfc, for, if it did, his opinion was 
againft it. Mr. Hampden, through the whole 
fuit, condu6ted himfelf with fuch Angular temper 
and modefty, that he aftually obtained more credit 
and advantage by lofing his caufe, than^ the king 
did by gaining it; and from this time he was 
one of the mod popular men in the kingdom. 
Lord Clarendon, fpeaking of^the impofition of 
fhip-money, fays, * That prefflire was borne with 
' much more chfearfulnefs before the judgment for 

* the king, than ever it was after ; «ien before 

* pleafing themfclves with doing fomcwhat for the 

* king's fervice, as a teftimony of their afFe£tioi>y 

* which they were hot bourtd to do; many really 

* believing the neceffity, and therefore thinking the 

* burtjien reafonable ; others obferving, that the 

* advantage to the king was of importance, .when 

* the damage to tbemfelves was not confiderablc j 

* and all afluring themfelves, that when they fliould 

* be weafyi or unwilling to continue the payment^ 
' they might refort to the law for relief, arid find 

* it. But, when they heard this demanded in a 

* court of law as a right, and found it, by fworh 

* judges of the law, adjudged fq, upon fuch grounds 

* and reafons as every ftander-by was able to fwear 

* was not lav/, and fo had loft the pleafure and de- 

* light of being kind and dutiful to the king, and, 
*. inftead of giving, were required to pay, and by a 

* logick that left no man any thing which he might 

* call his own, they no more; looked upon -it as 

* the cafe of one man, but the cafe of the king- 
Vdom ; not as an iilipoiition laid upon them by 

* the king, but by the judges ; which they thought 

* themfelves bound in confcience to the public 

* jufticc 
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'jufticc jiot to fubmit to* And here,' conti- 
nues the noble hiftorian, * the damage and mif- 

* chief cannot be exprefled that the crown and 

* ftatc fuftaincd by the deferved reproach and in- 

* famy. that attended the judges, by being made 

* ufe of in tliis and like afts of power, there be* 
*. ing no. poifibility to preferve the dignity, revc* 
^ rence, and cftimation of the laws themfelves, but 

* by the integrity and innoceiicy of the judges-' 

Mr. Hume fays, * The impofition of Ihip-mo- 

* ncy was apparently one of the raoft dangerous 

* invafions of national privileges, not only which 

* Charles was ever guilty of, but which the moft 

* arbitrary princes in England, fince any liberty 

* had >been afcertained to the people, had ventured 

* upon. In vain were precedents of antient writs 
•produced: thofe writs, when examined, were 

* only found to require the fea-ports, fometimes 

* at' their own cliafge, fometimes at the charge of 

* the* counties, to fcnd their Ihips for the defence 

* of the nation, ^Even the 'prerogative, which em- 

* powered the crown to iflue fuch writs, was abo-' 
^ lilhed, and its exercife almoft entirely difconti- 

* nued, from the time of Edward 111. and all the 

* authority which remained, * or was afterwards 

* exercifed, was to prefs fhips into the public fer- 

* vice,* to be paid for by the publick. How wide 

* were thefe precedents froni a power of arbitrarily 

* obliging. the people, at their own charge, to build 

* new (hips, to viftual and pay them, forthepub- 

* lie ; nay, to furnifh money to the crown for that 

* purpofe ! What fecurity either againft the farther 

* extenfion of this claini, or againft employing to 
f other purpofes the public money fo levied ! The 
' plea of ncceffity would warrant any other taxation 

* as well as that of (hip*money ; and it was dif- 

* ficult to conceive the kingdom in/a fituation 

* where 
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* where that plea. could be urged with Icfs plaufibi- 

* lity than at prefent. And if fuch maxims and 

* fuch praftices prevail ; what has beconie of na- 

• tional liberty ! What authority is left to the great 

* charter, to the ftatutes, and to that very petition 

• of right, which, in the prefent reign, had been 

• fp folenjnly enafted, by the concurrence of the 

• whole legiflature !' 

After having Hood trial with the crown in the 
cafe of (hip- money, Mr. Hampden was confidered 
by the people as the father of his country ; he was 
diflirtguiihed by the glorious title of Patriot Hamp- 
den ; and he took the lead of his party in oppofition 
to the meafures of the king, in the houfe of com* 
mons, on the meeting of the long parhament in 
1640, when he extended his patriotic care to the 
kingdom of Scotland, by watching all the motions 
of the king, while he was in Scotland, and pre- 
venting the Scots being feduced from the caufe of 
the people of England, whi^h was that of civil 
liberty, by the cabals of the cabinet; and he gave 
'fuch entire faiisfadion by his conduft, that in all 
the tran factions between the two nations he was 
conftantly appointed, by the parliament of England, 
one of the comnnflioners to treat with thatpeople. 
It was at this time, according to Lord Clarendon, 
that Mr. Hampden's power and intereftvvas greater 
to do good or hurt than any man's in the king- 
dom, or than any man of his rank hath had in any- 
time ; for his reputation of honefty was univerfaJ, 
and his affeaions feemed fo publickly guided, that 
no corrupt or private ends could bias them. 

Mr. Hampden was likewife nominated, by the. 
parliament, one of the committee to prepare the 
charge againft the earl of StrafiTord, and a mana- 
ger of the evidence againft, him ; and he performed 
the fame ferviccs in the profccution of Archbifliop 

Laud, 
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Laud. The hiftoi'iaiis of thofe times agre^ in 
mentioning fome plan that was fet oh foot after the 
iail of Strafford and Laud, to form a coalition of 
parties by conferring fome of the raoft important 
offices in the ftate on the chief perfons in oppo- 
fition ; and it is faid that the king himfelf at one 
time feemed difpofed to agree to it, in which cafe, 
Mr. Hampden propofed to undertake the office of 
tutor to Charles prince of Wales ; and his laudable 
views in fixing "up this weighty charge, in pre- 
ference to the more fplendid appointments which. 
he might in the cafe of this event have commanded, 
are elegantly and fenfibly conjeftured by^Mrs. 
Macaulay— r" Whilft there were any hopes," fays 
this able hiflorian, '' that the adminiftration of the 
country cpuld^ be correftqd without the entire 
overthrow of the conftitution, Hampden chofe, 
before other preferment, the fuperintendency of 
the prince's mind, aiming to correft the fourcc 
from whence the happinefs or misfiDrtunes of the 
empire, if the government continued monarchical, 
muft flow ; but the averfion which the king dif- 
covered to thofe regulations which were neceifary 
to fecure the conftitution from any future attempt 
of the crown, with the fchemes he had entered on 
to punifh the authors of reformation, and to re- 
fciud his conceffions, determined the conduft of 
Hampden." As foon as the parliament ordered 
an army to be raifed for the defence of the ftate, 
agaihft the hoftile preparations of the king, Hamp-. 
den accepted the comnjand of a regiment of foot, 
under the earl of tflex, their general ; and he was 
one bf tlie firft who opened the civil war by an at- 
tack on a place called Brill, about five miles from 
Oxford, at which the king had ftationed fome 
troops in garrifon, and had made it a fort of bar- 
rier between tbe counties of Buckingham and Ox- 
ford. 
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ford. He manifeftcd the fame fuperiot- abilities in 
his military, as he had done in his civil capacity, 
and promifed to be as much the hero in the field, as 
he had been the patriot in the fenatc : but his 
career of glory was foon terminated, for, to the 
great grief and confternation of bis whole party, 
he was mortally wounded in a (kirmifh with prince 
Rupert, at Chalgrove Field, near Thame in Ox- 
fordfliire ; and fell a viftim to, his own incautious 
valour. For the prince, having beaten up the 
quarters of the parliament- army early in the 
morning of the i8th of June, 1643, Hampden 
was very folicitousto draw forces together to puf- 
fue the enemy ; and being colonel of k regiment 
of foot, he fhewed his great eag-ernefs to engage, 
by throwing himfelf into the cavalry, who were 
firft ready» as a'volunteer; and, upon fiivding that 
the prince faced a^bout, all the officers ^f this de- 
tachment ^f cavalry were^of opinion to halt 
till their main body came up, but he alone per-\ 
fnaded and prevailed with theni to advance ; and 
thus, precipitately, he ruflied on his fate. The 
firft news of Mr. Hampden's being vvoundcd, 
which was matter of great joy and triumph to the 
royal partyi they received from one of the pri- 
foners taken in the aftion, who faid, he. was con- 
fident colonel Hampden was hurt ;' for he faw him. 
contrary to his ufual cuftom, ride off the field 
before the aftion was over, his head hanging 
down, arid his hands leaning upon his horfe's 
neck. . The following day it was known that he 
was (hot in the fhoulder with a brace of bullets, 
and the bone broken. For fix days he laboured 
vindcr extreme anguifhj and during this time it 
is faid that the king, as ateftimorty of hisefteem, 
fent Ov, Chinner his ovf n phyfician -to vifit him» 
and to make him an ofFer of the s^iftance of his 

furgeons. 
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furgeons. On the 24tk of June, 1643, this great 
man expired, whofe life at that critical junftutc 
was of the utinoft national confequence, it being 
judged, from his natural difpofition, and the in<^ 
tegrity of his heart, that he would have oppofed 
the ufurpation of Cromwell, with the fame forti- 
tude and influence, and with equal fuccefs^ as he 
had withftpod the encroachments of regal power. 
It is certain; liad he Jived, the parliament (diflktis- 
fied with the conduct of the earl of Effex, and 
highly picafed with Hampden, both for his pcr- 
lonal valour ^n the field, and his excellent advice 
in councils of war,) would have promoted him to 
the generaWhip ; and, as he was never known to 
exercife any authority othcrwife than folcly for 
the public welfare, it is to be prefumed that he 
would have kept within proper bounds the am- 
bitious fpirit of Oliver Cromwell. 

The remains of tliis celebrated patriot were in- 
terred in the churcH of Great Hampden in Buck- 
inghamfliire, where aftone was laid over his grave, 
with the .effigies of himfelf, his wife, ani ten 
children. 

Mr. Hampden's cldeft fon Richard fucceeded 
his father in his feat in parliament, and dilUn- 
guiflied himfelf in it as a zealous friend to the 
fame caufe in which his father died. Hisgrand- 
fon, John, likewife fcrved in parliament ; three. ^ 
of his daughters were married to rcfpeftable gen- 
tlemen^ in the fame line of political conneftions 
with himfelf, and holding public employments 
under the authority of the long-parliament ; and> 
as a teftimony of thci;-^ fenfe of our patriot's £ ni- 
nent public feiAaccs, the fara^ parliament ordered 
the fum of five thoufand pounds to be paid oat of 
the national reveiiMes for the ufe pf his family. 

Vol. III. K., Mrs. 
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Mrs. Macaulay remarks of Hampden, 'that 

* Clarendon has pretended to draw the exaft por- 

* traiture of -this eminent pcrfonage ; but, though 

* niaiked with, thofe partial lines which diftinguifti 

* the handofthehi{lorian,itis the tcflinvony^of an 

* enemy to virtues poffefled only by the foremoll 

* rank of men. With all the talents and virtues. 

* which render private life ufeful, amiable, and-re- 

* fpeSable, were united irt Hampden, 'in the 

* hig heft 'degree, thofe excellencies which guide 

* the jarring opinions of popular counfels to deter- 

* mined points ; and, whilft he penetrated intO'the 

* moft fecret defigns of other nien, he never dif- 

* covered more of his own inclinations than was 

* necefTary to the purpofe in hand. In debate he 

* was fo much a mafter, that, joining the ai-t of 

* Socrates with the graces of Cicero, Tie fixed his 

* own opinion under the modeft guife of deflring 

* to improve by that of others;' and, contrary to 

* the nature of difputes, left a pleaiing impreffion, 

* which prejudiced his antagonift in his favour, 

* even when he had not convinced cj altered his 

* judgment. His carriage was fq generally, uni- 
« formly; and unaiFeftedly affable, his converft- 

* tion lo ailivencd by hiis vivacity, fo fcafoned by - 

* his knowledge and tinderftanding, and fo well 

* applied to the genius, humour, and prejudices 

* of thofe he ccnverfed with; that his talentsr to 
•- gain populaiity were abfolute. With <]ualllies.6f 

* this hi^h nature, he poflcfled in council penctra- 
' tion and difcernment, with a fagacity on which 

* no one could impofc, an incuflry and vigilance 

* which \vere indefatigable, with the entire mailery 
< of his paflions and afFcftions ; an advantage 

* which gave him infinite fupenority over hfs re- 

* gi&lated minds. — It was hini the patty relied on 
' to animate the ccld counfelS of their general ; it 

* was 
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* Vvas his example and influence they- trufted to 

* keep him honeft to the intercft of the publick, and 

* to preferve to the parliament the afFedions of the 

* army. Had he been at firft appointed to the 

* fupreme military command, the civil war, un- 

* der all the horrors of which the country Ian- 

* guifhed more than three years, would have* becil 
*^ but of a fliort continuance.' 

*^* Authorities. Sir Philip Warwick's 'Me- 
moirs of the reign of Charles L " Clar.Midon'S' 
Hiftory of the Rebellion. Mrs. Macaulay's Hift. 
of England, 
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WILLIAM L A U D, 

AiicHBisHOP OP Cakt^rbury. 
[A. D. 1573, *o J645.] 



THIS 'eminent prelate was the fon of William 
Laud, a clothier of Reading, in Btirkfhire, by 
Lucia his wife, widow of Mr. John Rohinfon, of' 
Reading, and fifter to Sir William Webb, who' 
was lord- mayor of London in 1591. 
, He was born at Reading in the year 1573, and 
educated in the frec-fchool there. In July, 1589, he 
K 2 went 
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went to Oxford ; and in June the year foHowmg 
was elefted fcholar of St. John's college,,^ under 
the tuition of Pr. John Buckeridge. 

In 1593, ^^ ^^^ made a fellow of that college; 
the year following, Jie took the degree of batchelor 
of arts ; and, in 1598, that of mafter of arts, be- 
ing alfo chofen grammar-lefturer for tliat -year,- 
In 1600 he was ordained deacon, and prieft in 
i6oi,,by Dr. Young, bifliopofRochefter. 
. In 1602, he read a divinity-lefturein St. John-'s 
cpllege, which was fupported by the benefaftion of 
Mrs. Maye. In this and .other college-exercifes, 
he difcovered his talents for controverfy^'by main* . 
taining the conftant vifihility of Chrift's-cliurch, 
derived from the Apoftles to the church of Rome, 
and continued in that church till the Reformatioiv 
This opinion involved him in a difpute with Dr. 
Abbot, at that time mafter of univerfity^college, 
and vice chancellor of the univerfity, which con- 
tributed, amongft other things, .to the mutuardif- 
likc they took to each other -in the courfe of their 
lives. 

In 1603, he was chofen proftorofthe univerfity 
of Oxford ; and became chaplain to Charles Blount,, 
earlof J>evonfhire ; and in 1604, he took the de- 
gree of batchelor of divinity. In his cxercife per* 
formed on this occafion, he maintained thefe two 
points ; ift, die neceffity of baptifm ; idly, that 
there cOuld be no true church without diocefan 
bifhops'. Thefe tenets, like that of deriving thevi- 
fibility of the church of Chrift from that of Rome^ 
were levelled at the Puritans ; and he \vas attacked 
by Dr. Holland, the divinity-profeflbr, as a man 
who aimed at fowing divifion .between the church 
of England and tlie foreign reformed churches. 
From this time his opinions rendered him obnoxi- 
ous to all moderate men; and Abbot made no fcru- . 
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pie to proclarm him to be, if not aftually a Papift, 
10 Popifhly inclined, that his company was to be 

- Ihonned ; and this had fuch an efFeft, that it was 
accounted herefy to be fecn with him, and mifpri- 
fion of herefy to falute him as he pafled. 

In 1605, he imprudently married his patron the 
carl of Devonfliire to Penelope the wife of Robert 
Lord Rich, though (lie had been divorced from het 
hufband for adultery ; and the match turning out, 
as might be well expefted, extremely unfortunate 
to the earl, Laud was moft feverely cenfured ; and 
it is certain, that king James took this affair fo ill, 
that though Dr. Williams, then bifhop of Linj 
cohi, and afterwards archbilhop of York, and- 
lord-keeper of the great feal, exerted his influence 
in his favour, his majefty for fome years would 
not confent to promote him in the church, He 
fiflcerely repented this tranfaftion, and kept afaft oh 
the ahiiiverfary of the wedding-day ever after. A 
fermon preached by Laud before tlie heads of the uni- 
vcrfity, at St. M^ry*s, the following year, increafed* 
the number of his enemies ; and his conduft iii 
carping at the leftures of the public readers who did 
not hold the fame high-church fentiments as hifri- 
felf, made him hated and feared ; for he' carried 
reports to tht; bifhop ofDurham, who conveyed 
them to the king, againft all whd favoured the 
doftrin^s or difcipJine of the Puritans. But his 
learning and addrefs, notwithftanding thefe obfl:a- 
cles, procured him many powerful friends. In 
1607, he was indufted into the vicarage of Stan- 
ford^ in Northamptonfhire ; and, the year follow- 
ing, he was made chaplain to Dr. Richard Neile, 
then bifhop of Rochefter,' and commenced doftor 
Hn divinity. He preached his firft fermon before 
the kiiig, at Theobalds, in September, 1609; 
and in Oftobcr following he exchanged his advow^ 

- . * K 3 ' ' fon 
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foil of North-Kilworth for the rcfiory of Weft* 

. ' Tilbury in Effex-, in ocdcr to be near his patron, 
billiop N.cile, who, the following year, gave him 

. the reftory of Cuckflon^ in Kent -, and, foon a.ftej,- 
he rciigned Jiis felIo\>fiiip of St. John's college in 
Oxford. Put finding the air of Cuckftone preju- 
dicial to him, he exchanged it for the living ^f 
.Norton in* the fame, county, a benefice of left", 
value, but fituatcd in a better air. 

About the end of the year i6io, Dr. Buckeridge, 
preiidcnt of St. John's college, being promoted to 
the fee of Rocheiler, on the tranilation of Dr. 

, iNejle ,to the biiliopric of Litchfield and Coventry, 
Dr. Abbot, who had juft been made archbifhop 
of Canterbury, retaining his ennfity to Laud, com- 
plained of him to the lord chancellor Ellefmere,, 
who was alfo chancellor of the univerfitv, alleging 
that he w^as a papift in. his heart, which he did 
with a view pf preventing his fuccecding Jpr. 
, i>uckccidge as.pr^fideut of the collfgc: JH.cwcv^r; 
rixe carritd.his. ek6^)on, bcir.g clici'ca.pi^liceut u\ 
.JVlay, i^6ii., ihuugh lie. was then fick i^v London ; 
and the eleijilon being called in queAjon, it wa^ 
,at l«ft confirmed by his ip^ijcfty. '1 be/arae year, 
he was fworii one of.the king's chaplains. And,.iu 
i6i4y lus (nei)d Dr, Ncile, then bifhpip of Lin* 
cpln,,gayc hiai the pre)3end of Bugden ; and the 
.foliosving yejir the archdeancoi^ry- of Huntingdon^ 
]n i,6i6,. he was advanced by his majelly to the 
jf^canery of Gloucefier, a dignity, which, though 
.it was of no very gre^at value, as Heylin fays, 
ferved to eilablifhhis deputation, as a rifing man in 
the church, after he had bjeen long confidered as on^ 

. 'whorn the king was by no means inclined to ad- 
vance to any gr^at hpnours, Hh majelly upon this 
appointment d^fired. Laud to jeform andfetin of- 
.dei wh^tej er jfcie.fliould fiudaniils in the cathedral j 
' V ' upoit 
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upon the ftreiigth of which, he went in great liafte 
to GI(Jucefter, where finding the church much de- 
cayed, he ordered it to be repaired and beautified ; 
and the communion-table ftanding in the middle of 
die church, he called a chapter, and hat} it removed 
to the caft end of the .choir, and p!<iced againft the 
Willi. This point, which Laudconfideredas of the 
firft importance, being accomplilhed, he rccom- 

• mended to the clergy belonging to the cathedral, 
that they Ihould bow, in token of rcvprencetoGod, 
not only at their firft entrance into the choir, but 
likewife at their approaches tot,he holy table. But 
his alterations, and his fuperftitious behaviour, gave 
great offence to many, and particularly to Dr. Miles 
Smith, then Bilhop of Glbucefter, who never fet 
bis foot in the church after the removal'of the com- 
munion -tabic. 

As a farther public teftimony of the king's fa- 
vour,, he was ordered to attend his majefty in hia 
journcyto Scotland, in the year .1^17. . He had 
J ike wife the intereft to procure fome royaf inftruc- 
tions to be fent to Oxford, for the. better govern- 
mcnt of the uaiverfity. The defign of tiie progrefs 
to Scotland, was to bring the church of Scotland 
to an uniformity with that of England ; a fayouriic 
fchcme with Dr. Laud, and fome other divi lies. 

.But the Scots were Scots, as Dr. Hey 1 in .expreffes 
it, and refolved to go on jjv their owji way, what- 

, ever fhould be the confequeiice ; fo J;hat neither the 
king nor Laud gained any credit by this expenfive 
vifit to Scotland, their authority in religious mat- 
ters being treated with contempt. 

Afterhis return from Scotland, Dr. Laud refigneJ 
his living of Wefl-Tjlbury, and was indufted into 
that of Ibflock, in Leiceflerfhire, in 1617 ; and in 
1620 he was inflalled into a prebend of Weflrnjn- 
iber, having had the grant of the fucctffion tea 
'K 4 ' years ^ 
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years before, at the requeft of Dr. Neile. In Jitne 
1621, the king nominated him to the bilTiopric jof 
• St. David's; but he was not coniecrated till No- 
vember, becatife archbilhop Abbot laboured ivnder 
an.incapacity to perform the ceremony, from the 
accident related in his fife. The day before his 
confecration, he refigncd the prefijdentfhip of St. 
John's coljege, in obedience to the ftatutes of that 
college ; which he would not violate, nor his oath, 
on any pretence. But he was permitted to keep 
his prebend of Weftminfter in commendam, 
through the intereft of the lord-keeper Williams, 
who, to increafe his fmall income, gave him a 
benefice, worth 1501. per annum,' in the diocefe 
of St. David's; and in 1622,. the king alfo gave 
him the reftory of Creekc, in Northampronfhire* 

This year he likewife held.his famous conference 
with Filher the Jefuit, before the marquis of Buck- 
inghana and his mother, in order to confirm them 
in the Proteftant faith, about which they wfere 
wavering ; ^nd he gained his point. This con- 
ference is a ftriking proof of the fuperiority of hi& 
genius and learning ; and it brought on an intimate 
acquaintance between htm and the marquis, whofe 
favourite he became, and to whom* it is faid, he was 
'too fubfcrvient. But ^the patronage of Bucking- 
ham, wlw) during hi^ abfence in Spain with the 
prince of Wales, left him his agent at courtj and 
correfponded with him regularly, excited the jea- 
loufy of the lord-keeper Williams, who, from a 
warm friend, became a bitter enemy to Laud. 

Archbifliop Abbot, having likewife refolved to 
check his afpiring difpofition as much as pofiible, 
left him out of the cotnmiffion for conftjtuting the 
high-cOmmiffion court, a tribunal inftituted to take 
.cognizance of all ecclefiaftical matters ; but Laud 
complained oftiii^ indigtiity to Buckingham, a#id 

by 
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tby his intcreft he. was put into the cotrnniffion la 
1624. His credit with tjie rainifter was how 

: firmly rooted ; and he began to fhew it by afts of 
authority, on the acceffipn. of Charles I. for that 
monarch wanting to regulate the number of Ms 
chaplains, and to appoint Juch only whofe religi- 

• ous principles he ihould approve, and at the fame 
time beiiig defirous to know the cbarafters of the 
clergy in general, he entrufted Laud to make' out a 
lift of the moft eminent divines in the kingdom, 
and to mark againft each name, according to thoit 
principles, tlie letter O for Orthodox, and P for 

. Puritans; and the laft letter being confidered by 
Laud and the King as a brand, and a barrier againft 
preferment, wemay now confiderour haughty prelate 
as inveftcjd with the dir<;retionary power of recom-^ 
mending the inferior clergy .to the King's notice; 
and from his principles we may judge how partially 
he exercifed-it. Ingratitude was of the number of 
his vices, for he lent his affiftance to accompii(h the 
di fmiffion of the w6rthy bifhop Williams from the 

- office of lord-keeper of the great feal, a man who 
had taken great pains to ferve him at his fitft fet- 
tiug-out on the road to preferment, but who after- 
wards, difcoveririg his defign of fupplanting his bcft 

, friends, had with great juilice reproached him for 
his perfidy, and retarded his progrefs. But Laud 
having at length gained- the afcendancy, lie pre- 

. vailed with the favourite to procure; him the 
hojiour of officiating at the coronation- of Charles, 
in the room of bilhop Williams, as dean of Weft- 

- minfter, whofe office it was to adjninifter the coro- 
nation-oath. In confequence of this application, 
Williams was commanded not to attend, and 
Laud was charged with altering the coronation- . 
oath,, but withput.any authority to prove it. Pro- 
:bably the accufation took its rife from his having • 

K 5. iut^o-' 
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. introduced in the cpurfe. of the^ ceremony an arN 
ful addrefs to the king in behalf of the clerg,y, ex- 
horting his majefty to Ihew more favour to that" 

: order than to any other claf? of fuhgefts, beca^fe 
they place the crown on his head, sui^ approach 
nearer to the altar than others. 

From this time, the miniffer was continually 

.•conferring favours upon Laud, wlio, in 1626, was 

. tranilatcd from the' fee of St. David's to that of 

. Bath and Wells, and alfo made a privy-counfellory^ 
and dean ef the chapel-royal.* He was Kkewifa 
appointed to be one of the commifiioners for excr- 

-cifirig archiepifcopal.jciTifdiftion in the year 1627, 

:aipon archbiiftop Abbotts fequeftration. 

In the "third parliament of this reign, he was - 
yoted ta>be oi^ of the favourers of the Arminians, 
and one fufpcfted to be unfound in his opinions that* 
way. Accordingly he was named in the remon- 
ftrance prefcnted to the king by the commons, and- 
as- he wafe thought to be the maker of the king*s- 
fpeeches, and of Buckingham*s anfwer to tlie arti- 
cles of impeachment drawn up by the commons-- 
againft him, he became fo unpopular, andfuch a 
clamour was raifed againft him, that his life was 

.menaced, in anonymous papers which were thrown 
into t!te court-yard of his houfe in London. Yet 
this had no effeft on' his advancement^at court; 
for in 1628 he was promoted to the fee of Lon- 
don. He was alfo rtiade a commiffioner for levy- 
ing money by certain inland duties, called by the 
commons an excife, which nomination increafed 
the fury of the people againft him, though the 
plan was never carried into execution. The 
great pains *hc took to fupport the duke of Buck- 
ingham's adminiftration in all probability wouH 
bave proved fatal to hirafdf, if the duke had not 

fallen 
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fallen a viSim to the refentment of a difapp< 
ed officer. Yet his concern was fo great fo: 
lofs of this favourite, that he treated Felton 
great feverity at the council-board, and threat 
him with the rack, to extort from him a confe 
that he had accomplices ; and thoiagh Fclton 
. fcnfibly obferved, ** that, if he was racked 
** did not know whom the extremity of toi 
*' might force him to name, perhaps Laud .1 
** felf;" yet he perfifted in his cruel defign 
the judges' gave it as their opinion, " that, 
** cording to the laws of England, Felton could 
be put to the rack.'* And it is faid, he never w 
be convinced, but that fome of the member 
parliament, or of the Puritans, were privy t< 
murder. . , * 

Laud now fupplied Buckingham's place ir 
king's efteem and confidence ; and, having grea 
fluence both in church and ftate, he became 
the leading man, and extremely aftive in the 1* 
commiffion-court» in which fnch arbitrary an 
verc profecutions were carried on, that the 'n: 
was alarmed, and for a time divided between 
and indignation. 

Of the injuftice and cruelty of thr decrees oi 
court, the following is a ftriking inftance: 

Dr. Alexander Lcighton, a 5co tch .divine,, 
publifhed, '* An appeal to the 'parliament ; 
Zion's plea agai lift prelacy:" in which he 
written not only with freedom, but \yJth great 
rity, againft the bilhops and the hierarchy, 
this publication^ Lcighton Was brought befor 
high-commiffion-court, on the 4th of Jurie'i 
He acknowledged himfclf to be the author o 
book ; but alleged that he wrote it with no i 
tcntion i his delign, he faid, being only to lay 
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^hings before the. next parliament for their confick- 
ra'ion. However, the court pafled the following, 
fentence : 

•' That the dgftor fhould pay a fine of /^« thou- 
fand pounds y and be degraded from his miniftry ; 
that he fhould be brought to the pillory at VVclt- 
minfter while the court was fitting, and be there 
whipped ; after which he fhould be fet upon the 
pillory a convenient time, and have one of his 
ears - cut off, one fide of his nofe flit, and be 
branded in the face with S. S. as a fower of fedi- 

. tion ; and then he fhould be carried back to prifon, 
and after a few days be pilloried a fecond time, 
and be tliere likewifc whipped, and have the other 
fide of his nofe flit, and his other car cut off; and 
then be fhut up in the prifon of the fleet for the 

. remainder of his life." \Vhen tliis favage decree 
^as pronounced, the furious bigot Laud pulled off 
his cap, and gave God thanks for it. Hiftory in- 
forms us> that the do^or underwent thcfe punifb- 

- meats, and afterwards continued in dole con- 
finement for ten years, till he was fet at liberty by 
the long parliament ; but his fufferings, and long 
and'dofe confinement, had fo impaired his heahU, 
♦that^ when he Was releafed, he could hardly walk, 
fee, or .hear. 

Laud having been elefted chancellor of the uni- 
verfity of Oxford in the fpring of tlie year 163P, 
he made it his bufiocfs during the remainder of his 
life to adorn the univerfity with buildings, and. to 
enrich itwitb valuable MSS. and other books. He 

,^If).caufed.the broken,, jacring, imperfeft ftatutes 
to^be revifcd, collated, and thrown into regular 
order ;. and he confidcrably enlarged and inrproved 
St. John's college^ where he bad received his educa- 
tion. In faft, it feems to have been the chi^f 
employment of this high- fpiritcd prelate to take 

car^ 
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care of th& externals of religion^ and to make the 

;, church of England referable that of Rome as 
much as poflible. For this purpofe being now al- 
moft abfolute in ecclefiaftical, and having a grtat 
ihare in the admin ift ration of civil affairs, he iflued 

^ his orders in a peremptory manner, enjoining a 
ilrift conformity to all the external rites and cece- 
nioules of religion. He canfed tlie churches in 
general. to be ornamented with piftmes^ imag)$s, 
and altar-pieces, and the communion-rtabIes:4o be 
removed from the middle to the eaft end of the 
churches, to be railed in, and to be called AJtars* 
Kneeling at thefe altars, and the ufe of copes, an 
embroidered veflment thrown over, the fhoulders 
of^ the prieft, when adroiniftering the. facrament, 
were alio rigoroufly enforced ; and the piousVfen- 
fible part of the nation confiderlng thefe fuperftiti- 
ojjs obfervances as fo juany advances towards the 
introduSion. of Popery, Laud was detefted in all 
parts of the kingdom. But regardlefs of popular 
clamour, he went one Hep farther in the con{e- 
cration of the church pf St- Catherine Creed in 
London. It had only been repaired; yet"Laud,.to 
make way for this ridiculous ceremony, fufpended 
all diyiue ferviee in it till it had been re-confecrat- 
ed; . which idle ferviee ht^ performed with nearly as 
much pomp and ceremony as is ufed by the pope 
when he opens the holy gate of St. Peter, and 
proclaims a jubilee., in faft, it was .an imitation 
of all the idolatrous. rites praflifed by the Romilh 
priefts at their altars.. The detail of his fooleries 
upon this occajGon Would be tedious in this place ; 

, the reader is therefore referred to Hume's hiftory 
of ^Great Britain, vol I. p. 202, 203, Edinb. 
e.d't. 

In 1 63 1, Laud was very aftiye in caufing St, 
Paul's cathedral to be repaired and beautified iji a 

- 'I 3 - • •. ^^ry 
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rery expenfive and magnificentinanner ; for wWcK 
purpofe fubfcriptions and contributions wero- raifed' 
ki all parts of England. The privy-council ordered 
fuch houfcs and fhops^ to be pulled down as Laiud- 
indicated were too contiguous to the cathedral, and- 
riie owners were required to accept a reafonable fa* 
tisfaftion for the pretnifes ; which if they refufed, 
the fhenfFs of London were direded to fee them 
pulled dowm But the fubfcriptions falling ftiort 
of thefums required for this great undertaking, he 
made ufe of feveral illegal and oppreffive methods 
of railing money; particularly profccutions incur- 
ring the penalty of fines were carried. on with great' 
rigour in the ftar-chamber and higH-commiflion- 
courts : compofitions were likewife made with Po- 
pilh recufants ; and commutations of penance, fo ^ 
that the nation exclaimed, " St. Paul's is repaired 
«* with the iins of the people ?'* About this time, . 
it is likewife affirmed, that he made propofals to 
the king' at Woodftock, to prohibit the marriages 
of the clergy ; and he openly declared, that ha 
would bellow all the ccclefiaftical preferments in 
bis gift on fingle men, in preference to the mar- 
ried, provided their abilities were equal. But this 
declaration expofed him to fuch feverc cenfures 
that he found himfelf under a neceffity to put' a 
flop to it, which he did in the mofl effedual man- 
ner ; for he negotiated a^ marriage between the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Turner, one of his chaplains, 
and a daughter of Francis, afterwards Sir Francis- 
Windebank, and he performed the ceremony 
himfelf in his chapel in London-hoUfe, 

In 1633, bifhop Laud attended king Charles to 
Scotland, on the fame errand as he had formerly 
accompanied king James ; but, with this difference, . 
that, being now armed with more authority, he 
pufhed the affair of the union of the two churches of 
4 Eng. 
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England and Scotl^d with greater aeal : however^, 
tlie Scots bifliops would not accept tlie liturgy of 
Ae church of England, but compofed one for the 
church of Scotland, with material altcration«> whiclr 
were oppofed by Laud, but to no efFofl:^ 

Having in vain endeavoured to fupplant the more 
worthy archbiftiop Abbot, be at length fucceeded 
him, by his death, which happened in ib ihort a^ 
time after the king's return from Scotland, that 
Laud was not yetarrivcd from thatkingdom ; his- 
majefty however aLmoft infbnily nominated him y 
and when Laud came to court, he faluted him in 
the following manner : ^' My lord's grace of Can- 
terbury, you arc welcome:" and the fame ,day he 

. gave orders for tiie difpiatch of the neceilary inftru* 
ments for his tranflation, which took place in 

< September 1633. In the interval, an emiffary from- 
Rome came to him at Greenwich, and repeatedly 
oScrtd him a cardinal's hat, convincing him, at- 
the fanie time, of his ability to perform his pro* 
miife ; but the archbifhop refufed, alleging as a 
reafon (fo it is fet down in his own diary), '* that 
fomewhat dwelt within him« which would not 
fbffer that till Rome were other than it .is." The 
fame month he was elefted chancellor of the uni- 

> vcrfity of Dublin. 

Early in^the year 1634, upon the death of Wef- 
tpni earl of Portland, lord-high-treafurer of Eng- 
land, our archbilhop procured himfelf to be ap- 
pointed one of thecommiffioners of the Exchequer, 
and his friend Juxon, now bilhop of London, was, 
by his recommendation, made lord-treafurer ; Laud 
having artfully perfuaded the king, that he could 
not make a better choice ; for the bifiiop of Lon- 
don having no family, nor any dependants to pro- 
mote, he would manage the revenue more to his 

tnajefty's advantage, than, thofe noblemen who 

'fought. 
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'fought only to create vaft eftates for themfely^, 
their families, and their partits. 

In the courfe of this year, our archbifhop canifed 
* the revival of the Book of Sports, which was pub- 
lifhed with his majeft/s declaration, enjoining, 
'that it n^ould be read in all parifh churches. The' 
archbifliop was accufed of having* enlarged ii; and 
the people were confirmed in, the opinion, that it 
' was now enforced by his authority, when they 
' found him aftive in profecuting'fuch clergymen as 
refufed. to read it in their churches. However, it 
. gave fuch difguft, not only to the diflenters in ge- 
neral, but even to moderate, well-meaning chur^i- 
nien, that fome hiftorians have not fcrupled to 
date the. fecret defign of fome oif the . Poiritans to 
depofe the king from this event* 
, The archbilhop's metroparttical vifitation' em- 
ployed the greateft part of his time during the re- 
mainder of this and the following year j aiid it gave 
him an opportunity of excrcifmg his perfecuting 
faculties; for be. made an attempt tta« force the 
confciences of alliforeigners fettled inJvEngland, by 
compelling them to conform- to the cliUTch of 
Engtand, in dir^ft violation of the privileges and 
indulgences granted to them: by forriier princes, 
and notwithftanding the commercial, benefits this 
country had received from their .ingenuity and in- 
-d^ftry." This aft of religious defpotifiTi was via- 
lenttjr oppofed by the Walloon, thct French, and 
the Dutch Protcftants, w4io were joincd'by all the 
^Englifli Puritans ; and they nefufed to pay any de- 
ference to Land's authority, which :Qccafioncd -a 
warm contett ; but in the end, Laud prevailed fo 
far, that though foreignfrs of the firfl! defcent were 
allowed to worfhip God in their own- way, yet 
their defcendants born in England were, ordered 
by the king to . repair. tOv. their, fevcaral parillir 
^ . .' . churches, . 
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' churches, under the penalty of being proceeded 
agahift by the eccJefiaflical laws. In like manner* 
Laud endeavoured to oblige the Engliih faftories 
abroad to conform themfclves to the worlhip,and 
ceremonies of the Church of England ; but ipany 
of the merchants neglefling fuch conformity, he 
obtained the king's order to enforce it. We muft 
not, however, omit on© good aftion performed 
by the archbifliop towards the clofe of this year : 
it was in favour of the poor clergy of Ireland, faip 
whom he obtained, from the king, a grant of all 
the impropriations tha^we^€ then remaining in the 
crown. 

Unliappily for Laud, aftei he became one of the 
commiflioiiers of the trcafury, he was almoft ccai- 
flantly engaged in warm dil'putes with lord Cot- 
tington, chancellor of the exchequer, wlu) avail- 
ing bimfelf of Laud's choleric temper, and ra(h re-^ 
folveSf frequently deceived him, and led him into 
great errors. One remarkable inftance is recited at 
ferge in Clarendoa's Hiftocy of the Rebellion. 
The promotion of Dr. Juxon to be lord-trcafurer^ 
for no other reafon but becaufe he was a church- 
man, and the archbi(hop^s tool, likewife inflamed 
the nobility againft him. Juxon, fays lord CJa- 
rendon, was a man fo unknown, that his name- 
was fcarcely heard of in the kingdom before his 
promotion to the fee of London j and as the high 
olBcc of traafurer had not been held by a church- 
man before fince the reign of Henry VI L the 
firft families, in England began to be alarmed, and 
to apprehend that, as the king had the' honour and 
profperity of the church fo much at heart, the priefl- 
hood would engrofs all the great offices of Hate; 
and this paved the way to the ruin of the archbifhoP*^ 
wbo> fiom his miferable defedtivenef^ in politi- 
cal knowkdge.,. it may he. truly faid, fabricated 
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the deftruftion of himfelf, and of his royal bencs^ ^ 
faaor. * 

His influence in Scotland being confiderably in- 
creafed fincc he had been difeov^red ta be oneof^ 
the king's favo:arites, he now refolved to accom- 
plifh, if poffibic, the plan' he had for maay years- 
fet his heart upon, to introduce the Eiiglilh h- ; 
turgy into the church of Scotland. Some canons^ 
tvere publifhed in* 1635,. but the liturgy was not 
produced till 1636. On the day it was firft read*, 
at St. Giles's church in Edinburgh, iroecanoneci 
a moiV violent tumult amongft the common people, 
who were countenanced by the nobility.- This 
affair rendered the archbifhop mgre odious^ than-i 
ever in Scotlajid'; and at home, as his laft efForT 
of religious defpotifm, he attacked the liberty of' 
the prefs, to which he was a bitter enemy, bcciufc , 
the complaints of the nation againfl him through 
this channel wci-e circulated all. over the kingdom. 
He was confidered, tikfefore, as the inftigator of » 
moft fevere profccution carried onjn the year 1637^ . 
in the nar chambcr-cocirt, ag^inft Mr.: Prynne*. 
Barriflfer at law, foV -publishing a traft, intituled,. 
*^ Hi/hio A/afiix, ihe players fcourge, and a^ors 
tragedy," written generally againft plays, mafques^. 
dancing, and entertainments of that fort, in which, 
^he author, amongft other things, afferts, that wo- 
men aftors are notorious whores, and maintained 
his argument by inftances of it. Unluckily ^Uc^* 
queen had afted 'a part in a paftoral at Somerfet* 
lioufe, not long after the publication of this piece ; . 
and the archbiihop availed himfelf of this circum— 
fiance to punifli Prynne, who, in fome other writ- 
ings, had been very fevere upon him and the hi* 
crarchy. It was felfely feid, that Prynne's piece 
-was publifhed before the queen a£ted her part, and 
the refleftioa above-mentioned was conftrxied- intOv 

^ a. ine-» 
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a meditated aifront to the qiwen. • The king was 
perfuaded to look upon it ia that light : Prynuc 
v^as tried 'and fcnteiiced to pay a fine of 5000I. ; to 
be expelled ihe univcrfity of Oxford and the law- 
fociety of Lincoln's ion ; ,to be^ degraded, and for 
ever difabled to follow his profcffion of the law ; 
to ftand in the pillory twice ; to lofe both his ears ; 
to have his book burnt before his face by the com- 
mon" hangman ; and to fuiFer perpetual imprifonr- 
luent. , - X 

Clofc uponlliis, followed theprpfccution of Dr»- 

Baftwicke, a phyiician, who had caufed to be 

printed in Holland a treatife^ iiltituled, ** Elenchus 

uligUnis pepifticte^^^ with an appendix, called,. 

.*' Flagellum pontificis it ipifcoporum Latialiuvn^^ *'yV 

Confutation of Popery, and a Scourge for the Pope 

and the Latin biihops." Several copies of this 

ybpok being brought over and djfperfed in England, 

..t!aud and ibmcofhis brethren todk it into their.. 

.heads, ^tlut it was a general libel againft epifcopaoyr^ 

and, prpfecjated hipi in the high-commiilion-court 

i^ 1633, where he received fentcncc to pay a fine 

of ^oool., to be excommunicated, prohibited* the 

rs^ftice of phyfick, and imprifoned two ycajrs in 

\ \t ^ate-houfe, Againft the illegality and feve- 

ty. of this fentence, he wrote two pieces during 

is confinement, which were deemed libels, and 

»r tliefe he was cited to appear in tbc ftar-chamber 

. lis year with»PrYnnc and Barton. He drew up* 

I anfwer to the cljarge againft liim; but no coun- 

I would fign it, and without that the court 

ouJd not receive it : upon which the Doftor faid,. 

If youif honours fhall Tefufe it, I proteft before 

. men and Angels this day, I will put this anfwer 

of minejnto. Rcusan buff (into Latin),, and fend 

it through the whole Chriftian world, that all 

\,men may fee my innocency,. and yoifr illegal 
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** proceedings ; and this I will do, if I die for it j*^^ 
and then he threw it into court. Neverthclefs 
fentencc was paflfed on him the fame day, June 
14th, 1637, being Hilary tcrnii to pay a fine of , 
5C00I., to Hand in- the pillory, to lofe his ears, and | 
to be imprilbned for life m fonie remote part of \ 
the kingdom. 

The laft perfon included' in this rnfaraoas flar— 1 
chamber- inquifition was the Rev. Mr. Henry Bur- j 
ton, reftor of St. Matthew's, in Friday ft rect, i 
London, This gentleman, in two fermons^ 
preached the year before in his chur<:h, had re- 1 
fledcd on tjje bifhops, and pointed out fcveral in- ] 
novations then lately introduced ii:ito tlio- fervicc; 
of the church- by their order ; for which he had* 
been cited before one of the commiffioners for ec-- 
clefiafticai caufes, who tendered him the oath gx 
oficiOf requiring him te ^nO^fcr ta certain articles 
exhibited againft him ; but he refufed to take, the 
oath, and appealed to the king. Yet a fp^cial high- 
commiffion-court being called foon after at IDoc— 
tors- commons, he was fufpendcd in hisabfence: 
upon this he thought fit to conceal himfelf in his 
own houfc,. and to publilh his two fcrmons, with 
an apology to juftify his appeal. But on the firft 
ef February, 1637^ a ferjcant at arms, withfeve- 
ral purfuivants, and other armed officers, by vir- 
tue of a wawrant from- the ftar-chambcr-court, 
broke bpch his' doors, fearched his ftudy, and car- 
ried him to the Fleet prifoh, where he was kept a 
ck)fe prifoner fop fcveral weeks, and there he wrote 
a letter to the king, another to the judges, and a 
tiiird, *' To the true:-hearted nobility ;" for which, 
and for his two fermons, he was condemned with 
Bcynne^and fiaftwick^; and his punifhment was 
nearly the (amc^ 

Bht 
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But what enraged the , people beyond meafurc, 
fWas the bafenefs of the archbilhop in profecuting 
Ids old patron Dr. Williams, bifliop of Lincoln^ 
aod late keeper of .the great feal, in the ftar^cham- 
ib^r, the particulars of which infamous tranlaftion 
mill b^ found in tlie 4ife of that worthy prelate. 
|The pfcfs now abounded with inflammatory pam- 
phlets and remonftfances againft him ; and he could 
find no other remedy but the worft and moft def- 
picable, Tubjeairig the prefs to an imprimatur^ 
vhich was effected in the following manner : He 
procured a decree from the flar-chamber- court on 
the nth of July, 1637, to regulate the trade of 
printing v whereby it was enjoined, that the mafter- 
prjnters Ihould be reduced toacertain number, and 
fliit none of tliem Ihould print any books till they 
Jffjere licenfed either by the archbilhop, or the bilhop 
Df Loudoii, or fome of their chaplains, or by the 
cfeancelLors or vice-chancellors of the two univer- 
Sties ; upon pain of the printer being difabled from 
following liis profelTion in future, and farther 
profecuted in the ftar-chamber, or high-commiffion- 
court. Every merchant or bookfeller, who fhould 
import any bogks from abroad, was to deliver a 
catalogue of them to the archbilhop, or to the 
blfliop of London ; and none were to be delivered 
'or expofed to fale till thefe -prelates, or their chap- 
lains, had read and approved them. It was alfo 
farther ordained, that no perfon (hould caufe to be 
printed beyond fea any EngliiTi book or books, 
whether formerly printed or not ; nor was any book 
to be re-printed, though formerly licenfed, without 
Pa new licence. 

I But not content with thefe illegal meafures, 
'Laud proceeded to areflraint on the pcrfonal liberty 
■of the fubjeft ; for the reftraint of the prefs, to- 
[gcthcr with tlie extreme rigour with which a con- 
; formity 
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fdiTnity to the rilea and cercnionies of the church 
of England was now enforced, having occafioned 
-great numbers, both of clergy and laity, to leave 
the kingdom and fettle in New England,' h^ pre- 
vailed with the king to iffue an arbitrary procia*' 
nation, to the following purport :. •* The king 4x:- 
irig informed, that great numbers of his' fubjeds 
are yearly tranfported into New-England, with 
their families and vyhole eftatcs, that they may bt 
oat of thf reach of eccleftaJiicQl authority \ his majefty 
commarids, that his officers of the feveral ports^ 
fliould fufFer no perfon to pafs out of the kingdom, 
without licence from the commiffioiiers of the plan* 
tations, and a teftimonial from their minifter, of 
their conformity to the orders and difcipline of the " 
church of England/* 

Towards the end of this year. Laud made ufe of 
a fineffe to divert the people from the idea they had 
entertained, and ofttn publilhed, that he was 
ftrongly attached to Popery in his heart. He' openly 
exclaimed at the council-board in the king's pre- 
fence, with great .warmth, againft the incrcafe of 
Papilts in London, their frequent refort to Somer- 
fet-houfe, and the infufFcrable mifdemeanours of 
fome of the priefts in perverting his majeily's fut- 
jedts to Popery. This duplicity gave great offence 
to the queen, who highly refen ted it ; and it was 
reported that the archbifliop was in difgiace at 
court, at whicji the people greatly rejoiced. But 
Laud, who knew how to govern his weak prince, 
foon hit upon an expedient to infure the conti- 
nuance of the royal favour. In the beginning of 
the year 163Q, he wrote a circular letter to his 
fuffragan bilhops, wherein he exhorted them and 

' their clergy to contribute liberally towards raiiing 
the army whieh the king was affembling, in order . 

^o bring the Scots to obedience. And as it was 

. well , 
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f 

*weJI known, that the whole ground of the quarrd 
•proceeded from the oppofition, which atmoft that 
whole kingdom had made to epifcopal authority, 
and to the impofitibn of a liturgy, he was juftly 
^branded with the appellation of an incendiary j and 
.when all the meafures taken by the king againft 
the Scots proved unfuccefsful, he was fo univer- 
falJy reproached, that even tlie king's fool or jefter 
'did not fpare him, but aiked him, IVho^sfool now f 
for which he was discharged the Iting's fervice, and 
banifhed the court. 

During the remainder of this year, the archbi- 
fhop was employed in a manner more fuitable to his 
funftion, but ftill conformable to his zeal for the 
church. He employed Mr. Petlcy to tranflate the 
.liturgy into Greek; and he engaged Dr. Jofeph HalU 
bilhop of Exeter, to compofe his famous treatife, 
intituled, ^* Epifcopacy by divine 'right aflerted:" 
but he could not clofe the year without interfering 
•in the cabinet ; and he was one of the three privy- 
counfellors who advifed the king to call a parlia- 
ment in cafe of a rebellion in Scotland ; but at the 
fame time he concurred in a refolution, if he was 
not the chief mover of it, to affift the king by ex- 
traordinary ways and means, if tlie parliament 
Ihould prove peevifti and refuie fupplies. . 

The parliament was accordingly lummoned, and 
met on the 13th of April, 1640, and immediately 
launched out into violent complaints againft the 
archbifliop, and at firft infifted on a full redrefs of 
grievances before they would grant a fupply. Upoii 
which the king fent a raeffage to the houfe of com • 
mons, declaring the urgency of his affairs ; and 
that, if the commons would affift him againft the 
Scots, he would quit his claim to (hip-money, and 
give them fatisfaftion in their juft demands ; which 
was well received by the* houfe. But, unluckily 

the 
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the king fent a fecond meflagc by Sit Henry Vane, 
requirihg a fupply of fix fubfidics, which it is 
thought would have been granted, but Sir Henry 
either by miftake,* or defignedly, demanded twelve 
fubiidies, which threw the houfe into a fiaifie ; 
then he went to the king, and affured him that no 
money would be granted againft the Scots ; to which 
his majefty gave credit, and abruptly diffolved the 
parliament; an error in judgment which proved 
fatal to him, by making way for the long parlia- 
ment, into which men of more violent principles 
againft kingly government were elefted. The na- 
tion being highly incenfed at the diflblution of the 
parliament, and it being generally attributed to 
Laud, who it was thought had ad vi fed the raea- 
fure to fave himfelf, the people began to grow out- 
rageous againft him, efpecially in London ;. and 
the convocation having voted the king the fix fub- 
fidies he had required from the commons, a paper 
was paftcd up at the Old Exchange on the 9th. of 
May, exhorting the apprentices to rife and plunder 
the archbifhop's palace at Lambeth,' on the nth. * 
Accordingly about 500 aflembled on that day, and 
attempted it; but, the two days interval having given 
the archbifhop fufficient time to be in readinefs to 
receive them, they were obliged to retire, and fome 
were taken a few days after, who were tried for 
hightreafon, upon the ftatute of Edward IIL for 
levying war againft the king : bccaufe they had a 
drum beat before them, the judges refolved it to be 
trc^fon, upon which they were condemned, but 
only one fufFered, who was a cobler and a ring- 
leader. He was hanged, dt*wn and quartered, and 
his limbs fixed upon London -bridge. 

At length, the ftorm, which had been long ga- 
thering, burft upon the head of this viftim to his 
own pride and bigotry. The long parliament fat 

on 
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on the 3d of Noycmbcr 1640; and on the 1 8th of. 
December, Denzill. Holies, fccoiid foo to John 
carl of Clare, by order of the houfe of comift^ns,* 
impeached archbifhop Laud of high-trerfon, affii 
other high crimes and mifdeaicaiiDurs, at the . bat 
of the houfe of lords;, and acq.uainted their lordr 
fhips, thatt the commons would make proof of their- 
charge againd him in convenient time, defiring in 
the mean While th^t he might be commit ted to fafe 
cuftody* Whereupon his grace was ordered 'td 
withdraw, but firft he fpoke to this effcft : ** That 
he was forry for the offence which had been taken 
againft himy but deiired their lordfliips to look 
upon the whole courfc of his life, which, he faid, 
was fiach, that he did verily pttrfuade himfelf not 
one man in the houfe of commons did believe Ia 
bis heart, that he was a traitor." He was called to 
order by the earl of Eflex, who faid it.was^an In- 
^Icccnt refteftion upon the whole houfe of comv 
mons, to fuppofe that they fhould accufe him of 
fo high a crime, if they did not thcmfcim bcHcvfc 
bim guilty. The.archbiftiop then defired, tiiat hfc 
might be proceeded againft in the ahrtient paj Ha- 
mentary way ; to which lord Say anfwered, be muft 
not prrfcribe to tjiera how they Ihooid proceeds 
After this (hort converfation, his grace withdrew, 
bot was prcfently. called in to the bar, where ,;the 
-gentleraan-ufher of the black-rod waited to tate 
liim iato cuftody, purfuant to an order of the houfe* 
^beir lordlhips alfo ordered, that.no member of 
their houfe (hould vifit him. He was.no fooner in 
confinement, than the Scottilh coqnmiffioners, 
who were come to Rippon, in Yorklhirc, to treat 
of ^u accommodation between their c^ittatry «ad 
^c l^iog, fent a ftrong remonftrance to the parlia- 
mcntiafcgainfthim} and thJs piece fervcd to ftreh^thea 
*&e articles preparing by tlic.commons againilhmi. 
ifoL. III. L After 
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Aft^rfaeliadfxenten weeki' In the houfe of itfe^ 
gmtleman-uiher, Ac commons fent up fourteen 
articles of impeachnsent tOithe hg^e oflotdsy de* 
iiring time to exhibit the proofs ^f each, and that 
lie might be kept fafe, Upon^hieh, he^wtis con- 
veyed to the Towei:, on the firft ^f Marchy 1641, 
jdxiidft the reprbaches and infults of multitudes of 
peopki ^Who lined the ftreets to fee him pafs. The 

, «ext earc of the houfe of commons was to re- 
ieafe all perfons who had been illegally imprifbned * 

. feydecrces of tbeAar-chaoaber and bigh-cdmftriffion— 
edHtts, and to ebligc thofe who had pa^d t-ijiift- 
fcntcnces iipon them to cmke all tb<5 repapation ia* 
their power. 

The archbi&op having beein the principal age^nt' 
in thc'fovere proceedings againfl: Prynncj B^ftwicke, 
and BuftoD, iie was ordered to mak^ fatisfadS^^n' for - 
the damages they liail fufFered by ^beir fentence and • 
imprifonment ; and he was fined 2O4OO0L fof the 
a£):ive part he had taken in the convocation held ia 
^'640, in whiclvfundry canons -had bterf -road^ 
cbntaining, according to the following refoiution* 
of the honfe of commons, ** many matters con-- 
tiiary tothe king's prerogative, to the fundament^^ 
laws and ftatutes of this realm, to the rights of par^ 
liament:^ to the property ^nd liberty of the fubjc6^ ; 
rand matters tsending to fedition and of dangerous' 
^nfequence.*^ 

Tjie fubftan^e of the fourteen articles of inv 
peacfament againft the arcbbifhop wexe redpc*d-Sy 
bis cmmciUo tliree gencj^rcharges. iRf^/?, an et^ 
deavour to fiibvert the fuftdaiilemal laws of the* 
realm f and, inftead thereof^ to intrbduce an arillir 
ti-ary and tyrannical goverfitnerit, la^ainft law* 
^^(^iiA, an endeavour 10 fiabveft t\Vt true reiigidl^ 
UfS bv law eilabf idled ; and, inftead thereof, to ft*t 
wp ropilh'fuperftition;aiid idot^'tiy; Ihiralyy tHac- 



9ie had laboured to fubvert the rights of paflia- 
ment, and the anticnt course o>f parliamentary pro* 
xcedings, and by falfe and •malicious ilanders to in* 
xcnfe "Ac king- againft parfiaments . 

The defence fet up was, that, admitting aH the* 
«chafge$ tobe true, they did not amount to high* 
treafon, by any ^ftablifhed law of the kingdom. 
This juft'ffication of Laud by bis counfel has beea 
fuppofed by fonre to be s good one ; and their con* 
5cile method of dating the whole charge is given 
here, to avoid the dctiail of the feveral articles. 

. Wemuft now return to fomc material tranf^ 
^flions, previous to the trial. 

In May 1641, the archbifhop was fentenced by 
the -houfe of lords to pay 500 1. to Sir Robert 
Howard, for falfe imprifonment. In June, he re* 
'ligned the chancellorftiip of the univerfityof Ox* 
ford ; and in Oftober the houfe of lords fequeftered 
liis ecclefiaftical jurifdifikion, putting it into the 
lliands of his inferior officers ; and enjoined, that he* 
Aould not difpofe of any benefice, without firft 
Jbaving the approbation of the houfe of the perfoa 
nominated by him. In January, 1642, they or- 
dered the arms and ordnance he kept at his palace 
-^t Lambeth to fee taken away, by the fhetiffs of 
London and Middlefcx ; and the archbilhop, by 
^is own account, had as many arrhs as coft him 
upwards of 300 1.; for what purpofe, as a church- 
4Bau, is hard to be conceived, certainly with no 
good defign. Before the end of this year, all the 
rents and profits oi^f thearchbifhoprick were fequef- 
tered by the lords, for the ufe of the common* 
ipvealth ; and when he petiti^rfJed the parliament for 
^a maintenance,- he could not obtain any ; nor any 
part of « quantity of,\yood and coals, his pro- 
perty, [remaining at Lambeth, and valued by hiia 
at 200 I. tiiough Jxc wanted tluem fox his n^effary 
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.ufc in th€ Tcfwer. This, by fotnc writers, htn 
,been dc.eined ^ery fevcre, and much has been laid 
of*hc malice of his enemies. But it ihould be ob- 
ferved, that the feverc proceedings againft him 
<wcre voted in the houfe of lords ; and that the High 
crimes and mifdemeanours he had undoubtedly 
committed, iftheydidnot amouiit lo high-trea- 
fon, were fuch daring^and cruel violatiqns of the 
religious and civil rights of his feJlow-fubjefts, that 
it was neceilary to make a firiking example of a 
man of his facred order and high Aation* 

On the 25th of April, 1643, amotion was made 
an the hpufe of commons, to tranfport him to Ncw- 
Bngland, hut it was over-ruled. 

On tlie 9th of May, his goods and books ait 
Laml>eth were feizcd^ and the goods fold publicly 
for a thir^i of the value. Great complaint is again 
made by moft of the writers of his life on thi« liib- 
jeft : it is called very feyere and unjuft treatment, 
ibecaufe l>c had not yet been brought to his trial, 
iv>r legally convifted of any crime. But here liea 
the error : he had been fentei>ced, a« wehave feen^ 
to pay one fum of 500 1. and ik) doubt, by this 
time, Prynne, Baftwicke, and Burton,' had made 
their demands of reparation ; fo that it is moft pro- 
bable, his^oods were fcLzed and fold by civil pro- 
cefs, to pay or fecurc payment t<>tlie injured par- 
tes. 

On tlie i'6th of the fam? month, an ordinance 
of parliament was ifliied, enjoining him not to con- 
fer any bendice without leave, ai^id an order from 
Ifcih houfes. On the 31ft of the fame mon&, Mr* 
Prynne, the fame whomhe had fo unjullly punifhed, 
now a member of the houfe of commoi^s, •received 
^ wavjant from the dofc committee of that houfe 
to fearch his room in the Tower for papers, which' 
he executed with an indecent rigour, which (hewed 

tliat 
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Aat he harboured rcfentment : for he even cx»ftimcd* 
his pockets** and carried away his diary, wliieli was 
tuigenerovffly p«bli(hed before his. d^ath ; alto foaie 
papers, cpntainii:kghis private dfevotions, and twepty- 
one loofe papers, containing tnemorandumsdtawai 
by himfcif for his defence on his trial; a promife. 
It is faid, was likewife violated upon' this occarfion^ 
for Prynne promifed to reftore thefe papers to hin?i* 
in three days, but he only returned a very fniali 
part. Shortly after this event, the archbifhoj> hav-^ 
ing bellowed a living without paying any regard- 
to the ordinance of the parliament, he was totally 
fufpended-i and on the loth of Oftober ten ad- 
ditional articles of impeachment were carried up 
ty ' the coaimons to the houfe of lords againft 
him, and the lords were delired to haften his trial;- 
He had now been three years a prafoner in' the 
Tower, and was fo loofely guarded, that it was 
generally thought to be the intention, even of his 
enemies, that he fhould efcape ; butivow the i)a* 
tion being involved in all the horrors of a .civil' 
war, thofe who hski loft near and dear relations 
in the field of battle began to caft their eyes on 
Laud, as the principal author of this calamity, and- ■ 
loudly to demand his head. The trial therefore 
was brought on>the 12th of March, 1644; and, af- 
ter it had lafted twenty days, the commons, find- ^ 
ing they had not fufficient evidence to convift him^ 
of treafon in the ordinary courfe of law,, h^d' 
recourfe to' ttie fame method as had beeii takei>» 
in the cafe of the earl of Strafford. They hadl 
fuch influence with. the lords, that, after the whole 
of the evidence ajid pleadings had been gone* ^ 
through, and the- archbiihop had made his de- 
fence, whkh, by the cojifeffion of his enemies, 
was a very able one, the houfe adjourned without 
coming to any determination ; and here the -matter 
- , . L 3 reftedy, 



ttttcij from th€;29th of July, till the 13th of N^ 
vciriber, whWa bill of attainder was rcadthje fiift 
time in the houie of commons, and pafi^d and lent- 
up to the lords on the 16th. There irftucktitt 
January, 164^, moft of the pieers abfcondiag to 
avoid pa^ng it ;. and on the 4^ of that mondi it 
pailed in a very thin houfe, tbfr lords prefcnt ber 
ing, over-awedv as it is reponted by fome authorsi 
by the violence of the eari of Pembroke, and iht' 
menaces- of tile mob without doors.. - ' 

The archbifhop received the news of his con*- 
damnation with great fortitude ;. but, finding the 
fentence to be that which, the law awards agamft 
high-treafon, he made repeated applications to lift^ 
it changed to beheadings which was graritedj but 
pot without much oppofition from thofe who h^dk 
fuffered ignominious punifhments by his decrees. 

The loth of January^ 1645^ being apppinledi 
for his execution,- be was conducted to a fcafibld, 
on Tower- hijl, where he made a Ibngi, eloquent^ 
and affefting fpeech to the people ; which moved^ 
niany to pity, while others as eagerly enjoyed the 
inelancholy fpeftacle, and behaved with great in-r 
decency to the laft,. getting under, the fcaflfold^ 
and Jooking at him through the^ crevices of the? 
boards ; fo that he was difturbed in his devotions, 
and obliged to call to the proper officers either to^ 
jjiop them with clay, or to remove the people, be^ 
ing unwilling, he faid^ that his blood. ihouM falL 
upon their heads. ' The fubftancc of his fpeech 
was, a declaration of his being a true member of 
the Church af England, and that he fufiercd for 
endeavouring an uniformity ; ,ati exculpatiofii of. 
the king from the charge of favouring Pope;'^ ; a^ 
fplemn proteftation at the hour of his death, the 
fame as \ie had made at the bar of both, ^oufes^ 
lliat he was ionoceot of the. two joints of treafon^ 

cbaiigedi 
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^fged againft him — ^he had never cndcarouretl 
die ftAreiSon of hiw> or religion — neither Mwias bis 
an enemy to parliaoicnts. :As to the parlument by 
which he yras condemned^ he iptirqateSy that«it 
was mifinfosmed and mi^oyerned, wliich was fo 
»uch thp worfe, as th^fubjeft was thereby left 
without ;a remedy, ' In tb^ reft of this, fkmow; 
f|}eecU» there are ftrong marks of unfeigned pi^iy ; 
but wlienever he touches the political cord^or tlie 
authority of the Churchy the leading, foibles^ c^ 
his heart are manJfieft : it i$ therefore mtore chari* 
tabky in an enlightened- age,!' to fupprefs than to 
repuhlifh fuch parts of it as €lo>i|o honour to hia 
.memory. / 

After fomc time* pafledm private devotions, he 
fcbmittcd to the fatal ftroke, puttingoff' mortality 
.with uncoirimon firmnefs. Hh head was fevered 
.ftom> his hodjr dX ojic blow i and' the corpfc was 
interred by, hiV friends* in the pafi(h church . of 
jAlihallows, in Tower-ftrect ; ,but it was talced 
jnp after the Kedoratior^ ajid carried -to Oxfordv 
where it was depofitedin the diapel of St. John^s" 

0oil%e* 

After* reading with the utmofl attentioa and coof 
judgment the very different charaifters- 'given of 
archbifhop Laud by his contemporaries, and mak-^ 
ing all poffible allowance fcrr tlie heat of pariy^ 
•nd the general complexion' of the tiines, the 
editor of this work owns he could not find any. on 
which he could rely for truth and candour ; but 
the author of the BiifTiSH BioGR'APmr, to whom 
he (lands indebted for very great affiftance) ap^ 
.pears to him to have drawn it with a flrift regard^ 
to both ; he therefore makes no fcruple to infect 
it from that valuable publication, • ** Laud w^^ 
undoubtedly a man of confiderable learning and 
abilities ; but was, notwithftanding^ in many re<- 
L4^ fpn&s. 
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fjiefts, extremely weak and fiiperftitious. Of this 
his diary affords Very pregnant inftances. He was 
alio of a very warm, hafty, and paffionate temper, 
and of a difpofition fomewhat vinxliftive ; but, in 
other refpefts, his private life appears to have beea 
free from reproach ; though we can find in his ac- 
tions but very few evidences of that immenfe virtue 
wliich lord Qarcndori attributes to him. He was 
of very arbitrary principles, both in church and 
ftate ; extremely aftive in promoting the moft il- 
legal and defpdtic meafures of government, and 
inchned to very fevere methods in the ecclefiafti- 
cal courts, efpecially againft the Puritans, and all 
who made any oppofilion to the doftrines or cere- 
nionics eftablilhed by authority; As to his thco- 
'logical principles, though he could not with pro- 
priety be termed a Papift, it is neverthelefs certain, 
that he was a great favourer of many of the doc- 
trines maintained-by the churcli of Rome; and 
that the religion he laboured to eftablifh partook 
largely of the nature and genius of Popefy. 
Though he would not probably have chofen that 
England fliould have been brought into fubjeftion 
to tHe ^ope, he appeared very defirpus of being 
himfelf the foVereign patriarch of three king- 
doms/' ' 

He was munificently liberal, and,befides his fe- 
\eral benefaftions to the univerfity of Oxford, he 
procured a new charter, and ^ body of new fta- 
tutes, for Trinity- college, Dut)li»i« Ho founded 
an hofpital at Reading, and endowed it with re- 
venues, amounting^ to aool. per annum. Upon 
the whole, he difcovered great- tafte for ancient 
learning, and was a friend to men of letters, when 
4hcir ftudies did not interfere with his religion or 
politicks. 
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As an author, Laud gained but little reputation, > 
except for his account ot thf conference betwcca^ 
him and Filher the Jefuit, which paflcd thronglf 
feveral editions, and bore a great chara£ter in . 
times when the controverfies between the Protef- * 
tants and the Roman Cathoiicks in England raa * 
very high; but fo many more valuable per— * 
form^i^ces have appeared upon th& fame fubjeft^ 
fince the prefs has enjoyed uninterrupted libtrty, , 
that it is in no repute at prefent. This traa,'* 
f<^en:fermons, and (hort annotations on the. life * 
and death of James I. are all. the literary pro- 
du£tions of our archbilliop, printed in lus life- - 
tinie ;, and it ieems aftoni(hing,, that, after foch » 
high encomiuns 'on his learning by variouS'WrU 
tei:$t we fhould find fo little proof of it from, tht- 
prefs. 

Several- pofthumous works were publifhed'at<fifw- 
ferent periods under his, name ; but they arc not of ' 
that importance to require a nice. iay«£tigaUoa x)f v 
their authenticity.' 

'^^*' Juihoritiesi Heylin's' Life' :pf ArcbbMiopf* 
I^aud, fol. 1668. Wood's Athem .Qicaa^t BatiiQ^^ 
Biography^ voL iv« 8yo. - 
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'Ehe Life of 
i H N W I L L I A M S^ 

Archbishop of York, and Lord*kebpeb. of/ 

thiB GeEAt SeaI^ of ENGJUANh. 

(A, D. 1582, to 1650.) 

THIS eminent- man united in his cbaraftcrr 
the divine and the lawyer, and in- both ca-* 
Ei€ities defervedly acquired very great reputation. , 
c^was tlie youngeft fon of Edward Williaras, Efg; 
of Aber Conway, in Cacrnarvonfhire, in Wales,, 
where he was born the 25th of< March, i^&z. He 
^as educated at the publ^ fdlool at ReiHhen, andi 
;i<,fixteen years of age admitted of St.^Jphn'^ col- 
lege in Cambridge. His natural patts were very, 
^mcommon, and his applkatiDn ftill more fo ; for: 
he was of fo fihgular and happy a conftitution, thatc 
from his youth upwards- he n$ver required more 
i^an three hours deep out of ^tber twenty-four,, to ^ 
keep him in perfeft health. He took the degiees in- 
arts^ and^wat made fellow* of his. college ; yet this, 
firibpiece of preferment was obtained by way of,' 
maudamus from king James I.. His maonerof ftu- 
dying had fomething. partieular in it. He ufed tO'- 
allot one month to a certain province, efteeming 
■variety almolt a« refreftiing as ccffaiion from la?^. 
bi>u| J at the end. of which; he. wauld. Uke.up fome 

other- 
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other matters, and fo on, till lie came round to his 
former courfes. Thrs method he obferved, cfpcci-' 
aily in his th'eologicalftudies ; and he found hiS 
account ia it. He was alf6 an exa£t phil^ofbpher^ 
as well as an able divine, and admirably verfed iu 
aU branches of literature. 

He was not; however, fo much diftinguifhed for 
his learning^ as for his uncommon dexterity and 
ftill in bufihefs. When he was not more than five-* 
and-twenty, he was employed by the college in 
fbrae concerns of theirs, qn which occafions he 
was ^fometimes admitted to fpeak before archbxfhop 
Bancroft, who was exceedingly taken with his en^ 
gaging wit and decent behaviour;- • 

Another time he was deputed, by the matters and 
fellows of his college, as their agent to court, td 
petition James I . fof a mortmain, as an increafe of ' 
their maintenance; when he fuccaeded in his fuir, 
:md was taken partrcular notice of by the king ; for 
there wis fomething io him* which his majefty 
liked fo well, that he told him' of it long after, 
when he camie to be his principal officer. He- en- 
tered into orders in hk twenty-feventh yeari and 
took a fmalili^ing, which lay beyond. St. Edmund's 
Bury, upon tjle confines ofNorfolk.- M 161 1, he 
was inftitttisd t* the reftory of Graftdn 'Regis, ifi 
Northamptonfliire, at the king's prefentation ; and - 
Ae fame year was recorhmended'to the lord-chan- 
cellor Egerton for his chaplain, but obtained leave 
C^ the chancellor to continiie one year longer aj: 
Cambridge, in order to ferve the office of proftor 
of the uuiverlityr In 161:2, he was inftitut^d tp 
the reftory of Grafton Underwood, in ^Northampt 
tonlhite, oi>thcf prefentation of fc'dvVard earl of 
Worcefter, and the fame year took ^a bachelor of 
divinity** degree* In 1613, he wa» made prascen- 
t^r of Lincoln J i:caor.of/Wa3dgra\^e, in Nor^ 
..l-'6' ' Mhamptdnft.ii-c^^ 
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thampton(l)irc, in 1614 i ^^^ between that year 
and 1637 was collated to a prebend and refidentia- 
ryffaip in the church of Lincoln; to prebends in 
tbofe of Peterborough, Hereford, and St. David's, 

The chancellor Egerton dying the 25th, of 
]March, 1617, 8^^^ M^* Williams fome books and 
papers, all written with his own hand. His lord- 
^ip, upon the day of his death, called Mr. Wil- 
jianis to him, and told him, that if he wanted mo- 
pcy, he would leave him fuch a legacy in his will 
as fhould enable 'him to begin the world like a gen- 
tleman. ** Sir," fays Mr. Williams, */ I kifs youjr. 
iands : you have filled my cup full ; 1 am far fronj 
want> unlcfs it be of youx lordfhip's direftions 
Jiow to live in the world, if 1 furvive you." 
•** Well," faid the chancellor, ** 1 know you arc 
an expert workman : take thefe tools to work 
with ; they are the beft I have ;*' and fd gave him 
Ute books and papers. Bifhop Hacket fays,, that 
be ftw the notes ; and that they were, coUeftion^ 
for the w«ll-Qrdering the high court of parliament, 
th.^ court of chancery, the ftar-cbamber, and the. 
cowcil.-boaj:d.: fo that he bad a good ftoqk to fef 
.jvp with. Thefe papers, areiugpofed tq ha^Ye beeft. 
Cf great fcrvice toM^Villiams.. 

Whte.n Six Fi^anci* Rq^on'was mad^ lordrkceper,., 
he offered to contijiue Mr., William's his chaplaii? ;. 
i?ho, however, declij-wng it, was made. ajuftjce of?? 
the g^sce l^y hi& lordfliip fqr tjie^ county of Nogr- 
tliamptori. He was uiade king's cljaplain atth^. 
fame tijoe, and had, order? to attend his majefty in 
fcis JNprthern progEpfs, wl^chA^i^s to begin/opn af- 
ter; buttle bifliop of Winqbefl.er^ gpj'leayQ fop 
l|im to flay and take His daftor's degree, foi? the 
"feke of gixing eatertainmeu.t to Marco Antonio dc 
i5i)<nini$, arch bifhop of Spajato, who was lately 
^ome to £ngl^\d> and deiigped to be at Cambtidge 

tUftr 
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the commencement following, Thcqueftionswhicl^ 
be maintained for his degree were, tiupremus magif^ 
iraiusnou ift eacpmmunicahillsy and Suhdu^h califss 
eft mutihtio facrannnti H facerdotii,. In 1619, he 
preached before the ktng> on Matth. ii. 8, and.> 
printed his fwmon by his majefty's order.. The. 
fame year he was collated to the deanery of Salif^ 
bury i arid the year after removed to the deanery 
of Weftrpinfter. He obtained tjhis preferment by 
the intereft 6f the marquis ofBucKingham ; whom, 
for fome time/ hp neglfefted to. court, fays bifhop 
Racket,. for two reafons-; firft*, becapfe he mightily . 
fvfpeftedthe continuance of ;the marqpis in feVou^^. 
a.t court ; fecoudly, becaufe he faw that the mar-, 
quis was very apt fuddenly to look cloudy upon, 
h,is creatures, as if he had raifedthe.m,up on pur^^v 
ppfa to caft tl)d^m dbwn.. 

However, onqe, when the doft^r was attending;, 
the king, in ihe abfence of the marquis, hismajefty 
a|ked hini abruptly, and without any relation to thi^ 
diicourfe then in hand, *f When he was with Bucki^ 
i^gham ?" •' Sit;/' faid the doftor, " I have had- 
no bufineft. to riefprt to. his lordfhip.** ** But,?* 
replied the king, *' whercfoever be is, you myft go- 
to him about my bxtfinefs:" which he accordingly 
did, and the marquis receiv«ed him courteouSyl '^ 
He took this .7^ a Hint frpm the king^ to>frequent 
the marquis • to whom he wa^ afterwards fervice- 
able in furthering hiSs marriage with the great 1 
heirefs, the carl of Rutland's dau;^ter. He re-., 
claimed her lady(Iiip, from tlie crrprs of the Church >^ 
of Rome, to the faiiji and profefSon of the Church* 
of England^ in prder to which, he drew up the. 
elements of the true religion -for her ufe, and: 
printed twenty copies of it, with no name, only by 
»^,oy {tcbejadacy of Wcftminftcr. 
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Tbc lord chancellor Bacon being removed froui* 
his office in May, 1621, Dr. Williams was made 
l6rd-kceper ofthe great* fcal of England, the iot&- 
of July foQQwing; and, 0& fame month, bifhop 
of Lincoln^ with thedei^pory of Weftminfter, an<f 
the rcflory of AValdgrave, in commendam. Whea* 
the great-leal was^ brought to theking froiiLlord 
paeon, hi*^ raajcfty was overheard hy fome near - 
him to fay, «pon the delivery of it to him, " Nowv- 
By my foul; 1 am pained at tbc heart where to be- 
|tow tbi«J, for,^s to my lawyers^ I think they be all', 
feiaves.'* Several perfons v^ere thought offer this 
office, particularly Sir James ' Leig^, 5ir Henry 
}Iobart» and the earl ofArundi^* Bin he^ who^ 
was moft. likely ta obtain it, was' fiir Lionel Cran- 
field, roafter orthc court of wards. However, the 
king, before he would difpofo of it, had fe^Buck— 
ingham to enquire what the profits of tlie poft roight'. 
amount to in juftice, and whether certain pcrqui- 
fites were natural to^iti which ferae had a great* 
mind to cut off. Sir Lioi>el Cranficld, in full ex- 
peftation of obtaining the* offifio^ intrea^ed the mar- 
quis of Buckinghafl» to be quick, and to adviio'^ 
concerning the matter with the dean of Weftmin* 
fter, a found and a ready naan, it was laid, wbo^ 
was ^* not wont to clap the ihackl.cs of delay upon^ 
a bufinefs.'*^ Accordingly, dean Williams being 
fpoken to, to draw up in writing what he thought 
of the matter, he fpeedily returned an account o£ ' 
tlie legal revenufcof the office of lord-keeper, with. 
f©me obfervatiom relative thereto. This paper was •" 
carried by Buckingham to the kingi, who, having . 
Head it, faid, " You name divers to me to be my 
chancellor. Queen Elizabeth, after the deaths 
of-Sir Chriftopher Hatton, was inclined in her own - 
judgment, that the good man, afclihifhop Whitgift, , 
ih^M take the place^ who mod^y; refvied it, be--^^ 

caufeij 
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oaufe of hts greait age, and the whok multitude of 
eccleliaftical a&irs lying upon- 4iis ihoulders. Yet^ 
Whitgift knew not the half that this man doth iut 
reference to this office*'*^ '1 he marquis was fur?- 
grized at what the kiag faid ; Jiowever, he replied,-. 
" Sir, i am.ajfui:tor for. none, but for him th«it i^ 
fo capable in your great judgment.*' '' Be you fatif^ 
&d then,'.'^ feid the king,. '^ I': think 1 fliall feet: 
no farther.'** Upon this, Buckingham immediately 
fent a me^ngef to dean. Williaais, acquainting^ 
him, -*• that the king lud a preferment in the deck., 
for him." The dean, who was ignorant of wliar 
had paffc4> mifunderftood the meflage, . fuppofing 
itraight relate to the bifhoprick ofLqndpn,; aow va?- 
cant by tlie death of Dn King, and for which 
Williams had 'made fome application. . But he was . 
foon acquainted what tlie preferment was, which, 
was intended for him. And in. thiis unexpeflecic 
manner was Dn Williams raifed to tlH« high an^ 
important office ; and accordingly, on the loth of 
July, 162 1 i he was fworn keeper of the greats 
feal of England* The fame month he was like- 
wife promoted to-the biffeoprick of Lincoln, and? 
was alio permitted to hold the deanery of Weft*- 
minfter, andithe reftory of Waldgrave,; in com^ 
mendam. 

Bifhop Williams diicharged . the deities "of hifr 
poft, as lord-keeper, with erainent^ability, and witir 
extraordinary <liligence an4 affiduity. It is faid bji 
Hacket, that, when our prelate firft entered upo^ 
tiiis office, he had fuch a load of bufij^ieis, thaf h€» 
was forced, to fit by candle-light^ in the court oiF- 
cliancery two hours before day, and to refwair^* 
there tiU between eight and nine ; after, which he. 
^repaired to the houfc of peers, where he fat ^s fpeaker 
till tweke-or one every day.- After a fhort ?epaft 
at homj?, he thei\ returned to hcs^x the caufes 

im 
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in chancery, which he could not difpatch in the 
morning : or, if he attendc^d the council at White- 
Iftill, he canWJ back towards evening, and followed 
his chanccry-bufincfs tUi eight at night, and later. 
After this, when he came home, . he peirufed what 
pflipers his fecrctaries brought to him ;. and. when 
that was doue, though late in the night, he pre- 
pared himfelffor the bufinefs which was to betranf- 
a£led next morning in the houfe of lord's. Aqd . 
we are t^ld, that, when he had been one yearlord- 
kpeper, he had finally concluded more caufes thiri 
had been difpatchejd in thefeven preceding years. 

In the ttar-ch^tnbej hebshaved with more lenity 
and moderation in general, than was ufual among^.. 
the judges of that court. . He would excufe binv- - 
. fclf from ifirflifting any fevere corporal punifhment . 
upon an offender, by fayiiig, that councils had for- 
bade the bifhops from meddling with blood in a jn«^ 
dicial form. And in pecuniary fines his hand was •- 
fo light, that tke^ lord-trcafurer Cranficld com^ 
j>lained againft him* to the king, for leflening his 
XDajefty's fees. He was as generous alfo in remit-* 
ting his own fines ; of which the following isgiven . 
as an inftance. Sir Francis Ingleficid Jiad faid be* 
fore witnefles, ** that he could prove this holy bi- 
Ihop-judg^ had been bribed . by. fomeAat had.fered 
well in their caufes.^ The lord-keeper,- to clear 
'himfelf,^ calls upon Sir Fraxijcis to make good his 
words; which ile not being able to do, a fine of ; 
fome thoufand pounds was laid upon him, to be 
paid to the king and th€ injured party. But, foon 
after, bifhop Williams fent for Sir Francis, and 
told him he-^would give him a demonftration, that 
he was above a. bribe ; ** and for my; part," faid^be, 
"I forgive you every penny of my fine, arid wiH beg 
of his maj^fty tb do the fame.** This piece o#^e- 
ficrofity fo vanquifhcd Sir Francis j that he ac- 
iQKxwledged his fau;!^ and was afterwards received 
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into fome degree of friendfhlp and acquaintance 
with the lord -keeper. . , 

The lord-keeper made ufe of his influence with 
the king in behalf of feveral noblemen who were 
under the royal difpleafu re, and in confinement. 
He prevailed with his majefty to fet at liberty- the 
earl of Northumberland, who had been fifteen years 
a prifoner in the Tower. He procured alfo the en- 
largement of the earls of Oxford and Arundel, both 
/of whom had been a confiderabic time under con- 
fine'ment. He~ employed likcwife his good offices 
with the king in behalf of many others of inferior 
rank. To this purpofe biftiop Hacket relates the 
foliowihg ftory : A clergyman had been impriibned 
for meddh'ng with ftate- affairs in the pulpit. Bifliop 
Williams was defirous of procuring his releafement; 
and therefore he went to the king, and told him 
that he had heard fome idle gdffips complained of 
his majjefty grievouily, and did' not ftick to curfe 
him. " Why, what evil have I done to them.?** 
faid the king. ** Sir, faid the lord-keeper, fuch 
a man's wiife, upon tidings of her'hufbahd's impri- 
fonment, fell prefently into labour, and the mid- 
wives can do her no good to deliver her, but fay it 
will not be eflfcdted till flic be comforted to fee her 
hufband again ; for which the women that aifift her 
revile you, that her pains IKould ftick at fuch a 
difficulty. ** Now weal away," faid the kinlgj 
" fend a warrant prefently to releafe him, left th« 
** woman perifh." 

.Mr. Knight,' a young divine of Oxford, had alfb 
advanced fomewhat in a fermon which was faid to 
be derogatory to the royal prerogative, for which he 
was a long time imprifoned in the Gatehoufe ; and 
a charge was about-^to be drawn up againft hipn, to 
impeach him of trcafonable doftrine. One Dr. 
White, a clergyman far advanced in years, was 
likewifc in great danger of a profecution of the 

fame 
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feme kiad Biihop Williams was rery defiroiV 
of bringing both thcfe gentlemen off, and he hit ocr 
the fpilawing ftrat;agpm to e£k£t it. Some in- 
flru£tipns bad beenappointedto be drawmap, by fais- 
care aiid dire^Hons^ for the pcrfoKmancc of tifefut 
!and orderly, preaching ; which being vndec his hand- 
to difpatch, he now befougbt bis raaj«fty, tliat thi» 
jprovifo might pafs among the reft ;- that none of the 
clergy might be permitted to preach before^ the agc^ 
of Thirty year^ nor after threefcore " On mf 
four' (laid the king),. ** the deyil, or fomc fit of 
.naadnefs^ i&.in Uiemotion ; for I haiJ^e maay greaS 
wits, and of dear dittiHation^ that have preached- 
beiore me:at lio^flwi and Ncwmarket,Uo my geeat 
JiJ^ingr tiigt are puder riiirty. And my pr^latcf*' 
.and chaplains, tbaf arc £ir llriken in years^ are the- 
,b^ft ro^uers. in that faculty that Europe affi»rds*?' 
-** l^grce to ^|] this (anfjMered the lord^»eeper> ;.aii4. 
.^»Ci?\XOur raajeffy will aflbw 8o|h yowig^andol^ 
40^0 ap into the pplpit, it is bpt jaftice that«yo« 
jlbe.>v i4id*dg!P»i^.to.tiM5 ypqngoties, if they rim into 
errqrs before tliflk wits befettled (for evesy 0ippren«» 
tjfje isgllowed to m^r fppac wo^k,.bqfQrc he be c«j> 
l^ing imtliemyflery of his trade),, and pity to rtir 
old 000$, if.(bme of tbipfiP'faU int<o dotage* wii^f^ 
their jbcaina^ grow dry. Wil] yo^r majefty conceive* 
(^ifple^fure, and not lay it down ; if the former fct 

!ro«r teeth an ed^ fometimes*, before they are mel^ 
bw^wife; aad if tlie doftrineof th<e latter be toucaied 
with a blcnaifli, when they begin to be rotten, ani* 
jto drop^frbm the tree ?** ** This is^not unfit for con-^ 
^der^tion (faid the king) ; but wlwt do you drive 
at?" ** Sir," replied Williaips, ** firft, to beg your 
pardon for mine own boldnefs ; then to remember 
tliat Knight is a beardjcfs boy, from whom exaftnefs . 
of judgment could not be expefted ; and that 
White is a decrepid, fpent man, who had not a^ 
^^e.fimple, but a.leafe ofre^oUi and it is expired>^ 

Botha 
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Soth tilde, tli«t have been fbolifb in their fcveraF 
99&tceincS' of years, 1 proftratc at the feet of your 
princely clemency,*' In confeqaence of thjs artful 
application^ king, James reatlily granted a pardon to 
.both of themw 

^Biihop Williapis expended coufiderable fumstp- 
procure good intell^ence in affairs of ftate ; and 
Hacket gives- a very particular account of an artfivt 
ftratagem by which he difisovered the intrigues of 
.the S^nifh'ambaflador againft Buckingham. 4 
paper of c^mplaixs^s and inforaiatioas againil tliat 
t£|voui]^te had bceiv privately given to the king^ 
This gave Jafnc? great (difturbaoce ^ and in tjxii 
difppfitipn lie took co^k with ptince Cliaales t(^ 
WindJfor ; and when. Bucjkingham, whp atteiul^4» 
oiEbrcd to ftep in, the king found* a. flight excai^ 
to leave him behind ; aQd he in vain bep^ed wi|h 
tears to k;ioW thecaufeof his naajefly's.dSpIe^Virci. 
Williamsy^ha^ing; receiy^diU^teUi^^ippe of thisv ^^9^^ 
isaxaedi^ciy tp Buckipgham^ who was retired op^ 
fancholy to Wallingfordihoul^, .where Jieacqu^ii^t* 
ed him, tl>at it >yas fonie of the Spaniib a^ib^llar 
doF^s agents, who badeiid'eavoured to ruin him with 
die king; andadvifed him^to go to-WincjCor, an4 
never leave his majefty j and alfo gave him fpme 
fertlier direftions, in order to prevent the effeft of 
tlie Spanifh machinations againft him. Bucking* 
ham was prudent enough to.foUow this advice, and* 
(bon after told tlie uory to prince Charles at 
WindfoR. This was on Saturday; and on the. . 
Monday, following the prince was very early at 
the houfe of lords ; and when>the lord^keeper came 
thither, his high nefs took him. aiide into the lobby^ 
thaiiked him for the warning given to Bucking- 
ham, and begged him, to difcovcr what he farther 
knew concerning this plot againil that favooritea 
*^ ICau!' (f?dd,his-highnefs], ** tliat havcigpile Aus 

far^. 
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far, may receive greater thanks of us ^>oth, if ycm 
will fpread open tkis black contrivance, which has 
loft Buckingham the good opinion of my father, 
and myfclf am in little better condition." *^ Sir,** 
(faid the lord keeper), ** let my foul fufFer for felfc- 
hood, if I know any more than that fomein the 
Spaniih ambaflador'shoufe have been preparing mif- 
. chief, and infufed it about four days fince into his 
majefty. , But die curtain of privacy is drawn be- 
fore the pifture, that I cannot guefs at the co- 

\ lours." *' Well, my lord" (replied the prince), " I 
tupc&ti better fervice from you ; for, if that be tlie 
piAure-drawer's Ihop, no cqunfellor in this king- 
dom is better acquainted than yourftlf with the 
Works, an^ the workmen." •* I might have been'* 
(anfwered the lord- keeper), **'but your highnefs, 
and my lord duke, have made it a crime to fend 
.unto that houfe ; and they are afraid to do it who 
are commanded frotri his majefty. It is a month 
fince 1 have forbidden the fervants oF 'that family 
to come at me." ** But*' (faid the prince) " 1 will 
make that paftage open to you again without oft 
fence, anci enterprise any way to bring u§ out of 
this wood wherein we are loft. Only before we 
part, keep, not from me how you came to know, 
or imagine, that the Spanifli agents haye charged 
Buckingham to my father with high mifdfemean- 
Ours, or, perhaps, difloyalty. I would hear you 
to that point, tliat I may compare it with other 

• parcels of my intelligence." " Sir" (replied the 
lord-keeper), ** I will go direftly with you. Ano- 
ther perhaps would blufh, when I tetl you with 
what heifer I plow ; but knowing my own inno- 
cence,, the worft that can happen is to expofe my- 
felf to be laughed at. Your highnefs has often 
feen'the fecretary Don Francifco Carondelet. He 
loves me, becaufc he is ta fcholar ; for he is arch- 

' deacon of Cambray. And fo me times we are plea- 

faat 
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lant together ; for he is a Walloon by birth, and 
not a Caftilian. I have, difcovercd him to be a 
ivanton, and a fervant to fome of our Englifli beau- 
ties, but above ail to one of that gentle craft in 
Mark-lane. A wit (he is, and one that muft be 
courted with news and occurrences at home and 
abroad, as well as with gifts. I have a friend that 
hath bribed her in my: name, to fend me a faithful 
conveyance of fuch tidings as her paramour Caron- 
d^let brings to her. All that I inftrufted the duke 
in came out of her chamber. And flie hath well 
^earned a piece of plate or two from me, and fliall 
•not be unrecompenced for this fervice, about which 
your highnefs doth ufe me, if the drab can help 
me in it. Truly, Sir, this is my dark lanthornt 
and 1 am n6t afhamed to enquire of a Dalilah to 
refolve a riddle: for, in my lludies of divinity, I 
have gleaned up this maxim, Licet uti alieno peccato \ 
though the devil makes her a" (inner, I may make 
good ufe of her iim" *' Yea*' (faid the prince 
merrily), **doyou deal in fuch ware?" ** In good 

"faith, Sir" (replied the lord-keeper), " I never faw 
her fecc." In this manner the conference between 
ithem ended ; but Williams afterwards found means, 
with great art and addrefs, to draw from Don 
Francifco Carondelet himfelf the part'iculars -of 

I the Spani(h charge againft Buckingham: He alfo 

' drew up an anfwer to that charge for the duke's 
xife, and fcnt them botli to him by the prince. By 
which means the favourite was fopA xeftorcd to tlie 

^ good graces of king James* 

But aotwtthftanding thefervices which Williams 

s rendered to BudLinghaitn, he could not (ecure that 
favourite*! friendfhip. This, it feems, v^s not to 
be done but by an impHcit conformity to his will 
and pleafure rn all things : and this Williams could 
not be brought to. Our prelate^s intereft with the 
lung was, however, ib great, that he cootinued to 

hold 
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liold his poft tiir the death of James, whom he H^ 
tended in his Jaft moments. He alfo preached hiB 
fdneral fcrmon, in which he flattered the deceafcd 
kiag very liberally. James bad promifed him the 
reverfforr of the archbitfiopric of York ; but neitlief 
the fervices he had performed forCharles in Yield- 
ing him, while prince of Wales, from his father's 
=diipleafure, nor the exertions of his political talents 
16 prevewtthe fall of Buckingham his favourite, 
could fecure him the proieftion of the new mo* 
narch, or the countenance of the utigrateftil mi- 
ntfter. Hie reafon is olmous : the charafter of 
the lord-keeper was by no means fuitable to the 
fyftcm of deipotifm intended to be eflablifhed by 
the king, Buckingham, and Laud. He was too 
able an advocate for the religious and civil rights 
and priviteges of the lubjeft. He was, therefore^ 
difmiiled fronrhis office as foon as it could be done 
\vith any appearance of decency, which was after 
tiie diflblution of the firft parliament in this reign, 
iletween this eveiit and the calling of a Second 
parliament, Buckingham was allowed to remove 
tliofe officers of the crown who had oppofed his 
meafure^ in the fifft, ind, amongft thefe, was-tlic 
lord-keeper, who joiaed with the earl of Pem- 
broke, and other patriots, in tlie upper-houfe, t€f 
obtain rodrefs for the grievances complained of by 
the people. 1 he fcals were taken from the bifliop 
oiF Lincoln in Oftober, 1625, and givert to. Six 
Thomas Coventry. It was lifcewife iiintcd to 
him, that his prefence af the council-board wquU 
bfc diipenfed with; ahd that he would 4nctir the 
king's difpleafute if he tot)k his feat in the nc3rt 
pirliamem. With fefpeft tothe laft rnjunftion, the 
good bishop thought it his ^uty not to tsomply, Oa ^ 
the contrary,' finding that no writ had been iffijcd 
td fummoh him, or the earl of Btiftol, he joined 
with that nobleman in a cmnpia«it to the Jioule of 
idvds of this breach of privilege j and their lordlhips 

petitioned 



fieekioned thc' king th^t writs migbt be iffb^di; 
lit^ycb wtert done accordingly", and the bifhop alj*- 
.tended clofcly to his duty in fhe parliamertt of 
3f62:6y fupporting the petition <rf right with paiftio- 
tic zeal ; whiith being refented by the colift, af 
icommiflian was appointed by the niiniftcr toniak^' 
» ftrift Tcnitiifiy into bis decrees invthe chancery^ 
the ftar-chamber, and feigh-commiffion -courts, 
\ivhidi teriiMnated to his honour, and to the coh* 
fofion of his enemies* However, iit tlie end, 
they prevailed "by the in&motis management df 
archbifhopLaud, who engaged two of his creatJurcs, 
Sir John Lamb and Dr. Sibtliorpe, to lodge an in^ 
foranation againft him in the ftar-chamber for ptt)- 
Isefting of Puritans, by difcouragmg them in their 
rprofecotion of thefe feftaries found in liis diocefe • 
and when this charge was found iiafufficient to in- 
^ur any heavy penalty, Sir John Monfon, another 
.<iependant on Laud, fwore^that the bi(hx>p of Lin- 
^In had bribed the king's evidences, and .thereby 
pot a ftop* to a former profccution commenced 
againft hinu Aff^r nine days dclifeemtion, though* 
4he evidences who fupported thefe charges were 
^en of the nooft infamous charafler, he was fen- 
tenced topay a fine of io,ooo/. to the king, ano- 
ther of looo marks to Sir John , Monfoii, to be 
^ufpcnded'bythe high-commiflion-court from hi^ 
ccclefiaftical fundions, and to be imprifoned during 
jtlie king's pleafurc. 

Bifhop' Williams received the news of this unjuft 
,and oppreflive fentence with great corapofure, fay- 
ingi ** Now tUfe work is^ over, my lieart is at reli ; 
ifois not many of theirs who have cenfured me.'*' 
He'^was cotnrtiittfed 16 the Tower, where he remain- 
zed three years, and aftoniflied even his enemies by 
iifffortittfdeand patience, being as chearfalas ufual, 
ind atnufirtg hhnfelf with literary employments. 
jDponth^jneetifig of the' long parliament in No- 
^"- vembcr. 
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yember, 1640, he petitioned the king, and obtained 
the queen's mediation for his enlargement, and 
that he might have his writ as a peer to fit in par-* 
liament ; but fuch'Vas the influence of archbifhop 
Laud and the lord-keeper Finch, that his majefty 
refufed it. However, the houfe of lords thought 
proper to exert their authority upon tliis occafion ; 
for about a fortnight after they fent the uflier of 
the black rod to the lieutenant of the Tower to 
demand the bifliop of Lincoln, and though the 
king was apprifed of this meafure, he durft not 
oppofe it ; and he was peaceably furrendered to the 
I2iher, who condufted him to the houfe of peers, 
where he inftantly took his feat. His majefty, 
from the worft of motives, a dread of his lodging 
complaints againft the miniftry, thought proper to 
be reconciled to him, and to order all the records 
of the information and proceedings againft him to 
be deftroyed ; not as fome have aflerted, "that 
nothing might ftand upon record againft him," but 
m Order to £:reen Laud^ and the other judges who 
bad palTed fentence upon h!m, from a parliament- 
ary enquiry into their conduft, which was threat- 
ciied by the leaders in the oppofition. But fuck 
was the amiable difpoiition of this great and good 
man, Aat no entreaties or perfuafions could in- 
duce him to profecute his. enemies, or indeed to 
complain of them to the houfe. 

When the attainder of the earl of Strafford was 
'before the boufcof peers (according to the account 
givtn by Dr. Hacket, his chaplain, who was made 
bifhop of Lichfield aiul Coventryv in the reign of 
Charles IL), he maintaii^ed the right of the bench 
of bilhop^ to vote in^apital cafes, which was warmly 
contefted ; but lord Clarendon alierts . the very 
coiitrary, and declarers, that without bomihunicat^ 
ing with any of his brethren, he not only withdrew 
phen this^MGaefs came o|i> but ftaiiluy declared^ 

that 
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tliat where life was concerned, they ought not to be 
prefent. From the charaSer of bifliop Hacket, a 
msin diftinguiftied for his piety, his learning, and 
his accuracy as an hiftorian, we have reafon to be- 
lieve ^he has. related tlie truth ; efpecially as lord 
Clarendon tsjces all occafions to condemn the prin- 
ciples and conduft of Williams. 

When the king declared, that he neither would 
nor could, in confcience, give the royal aflent to 
the aft of attainder againft Strafford, lord Say dc. 
fired the king to confer wfth the bifliops for th^ 
fatisfaftion of his confcience, and with bifhop Wil- 
liams in particular, who advifed him to refleft on 
his own fituation ; that his own life, his queen's, 
and his children's, wei'c in danger from the furv of 
the incenfed multitude ; that the nation (eemed to 
be unanimous in demanding the head of that unfor- 
tunate nobleman; and therefore as a king, whole 
duty it was to preferve the peace of the kingdom 
and to gratify the wilhes of his. fubjefts, it^ou-^^ht 
not to wound his confcience, even though an 11 w 
nocent man Ihould fufFer for the good of fociery. 
•LordClarcndonhas mifreprefented this advice yiven 
-by our prelate greatly to his difad vantage; but, upon 
examining other hiftorians, it appears to a>nount 
to no more than we have juft llated, ajvj not to he 
reprehenfible, efpecially as both houOs of parlia- 
ment had previoufly condemned the carl. 

The archiepifcopal fee of York becoming vacant 
in -1641, our prelate claimed the reverfion upon the 
flrength of the late king's promife ; and the iSiuatio'n 
of public affairs making it expedient fir Chades to 
retain in his fervice a man or his pplitical abilities 
and moderate temper, he was promoted to that 
dignity ; ^and the tame year he made a very \on^ 
: and learned fpeech in tlie Uoufc of lords, in oppoli'- 
tion to the bill for depriving the biihops of ieats in 
that houfe,. which occafioned irto lav uDon th- 
• Vol. III. • M ^ ^ ,,b,; 
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table five months. At length, the mob Socked about 
the parliament houfc, crying out **^ No bilhops \ 
No bilhops !*' and infulted many of them as th^ 
paiTed to the houfe, particularly die new*aiade aich- 
bifhop of York, who was perforsally: afl&ulted, aud 
had his rolwis torn from his back: upon whiclx, it 
is acknowledged, he loft hi« temper, and retiring to 
his houfe, the deanery of Weftminfter, he font for 
all the bi (hops then*in town, amountmg wit^ him-r 
ielf to twelve ; when with great imoetuofity he pro* 
poled and prepared aproteftation, which was \arm- 
nimoufly figncd and feat to the hotife of iordsy 
** complaining of the violeiace by which they were 
prevented from attending, and protetfting again ft all 
the i^&s which were or ihould be done daring the 
tin:ie that they Ihou Id by force be kept from doing 
ilieir duties in the houfe." This pnoteftation was 
no (boner communicated to the houfe of peers-, than 
the lords, who had promoted the billfordeprivingtlie ' 
prelates of their feats, exprefled their joy at receiv- 
ing it, and cried out, that this was Digitus Dei to 
accomplifli that which they had defpaired of; an^ 
w thout paffing any judgment upon it thcnifclvci, 
ihey defiled a conference with the houfe of ixm- 
uions, who foon concurred with them to citai^ 
the protefters with being guilty of high-trcafoix, 
and to fend them all to the Tower: accordingly 
they were committed, and remained in prifon till 
ihe bill was paffed for depriving them of tlieir feats 
in parliament, which did not happen till ibn» 
ir.cnths after. One gcntlemaifi only in thrboule 
cf commons fpoke in favour of the prelates, and 
that rather farcaftically than with any intention to 
ierve them j fpr he faid, *' He did not believe they 
were guilty of higli-treafon, but that they were 
ilark-mad, and therefore he defired tliey uught be 
fent to Bedlam*" 

hi 
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In June, 1641, when the king was at York, the 
wchbifliop ^as inftalled in perfon in tlie cathedral ; ' 
but in July his majefty was obliged to leave York^ 
iind the archbifhop did not remain long after him ; 
fer the yomiger Hothani having fworn to feixe and 
put him to death for opprobrious words fpoken 
ugainft him concerning his ufa^e of the kiitg at 
Htdl, lie thought proper to retire to Cawood Caf- 
tlc, where Dr. Feme, whom he had formerly made 
Krchdeacon of Leicefter, came to him one night 
very late^ and advifed him to leave the houfe and 
the comity as faft as poflible, beciufe his adverfary 
was eotning againft him with a ftrong force, and 
intended to attack the caftle by five o'clock the 
next morning. Upon this intelligence, which 
'proved to be true, the archbifhop -made his efcapc 
at midniglrt,with a few horfe, and what effeifts he 
trouW carry off at fuch fhort notice. He retired into 
Wales -to Aber Conway, where he had an eftatc/ 
and he repaired and fortified Conway Caftle, for 
the king's ufe, which fo highly pleafcd his majefty, 
that by a letter dated from Oxford, Auguft the ift, 
^643, he heartily dfefired him to go on with that 
•work ; affuring him, that he fhould be reimburfed 
his expenccs, before the cufto^y of the caftle was 
given to any other perfon than himfelf, or whom 

'he fhould recommend. The beginning of the folr 
lowing year the king having fent for the archbifhop 
toattend him at Oxford, he deputed the cuftody,of 
thecaftktohis nephew William Hooks, tfvj; and 
being arrived at Oxford, he cautioned his majcfty 
againfl Oliver Cromwell, whom he reprefented as 
his moft dangerous enemy, aflTuring him, that 

-though he was at that time of mean rank and ufc 
ip the Jjrmy, he would foon climb higher. ** I 

Icncw him, faid-the archbifhop, ** at Burden ; but 

nevj^r knew his religion. He was a common 

Ma fpokefmitflL. 
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fpokefman for fef^aries, ai^»maintained tbcir parts 
with llubbornue fs. He never difcourfed as if be 
was pleafcd with your majefly and your great of- 
ficers : indeec', he loves none that are more than 
his equals. Your majcfty did hina but jufticein 
repulfmg a petition put up^by him. againft Sir 
1 honias Steward* of ihe ifle of Ely ; but he takes 
them all for his enemies, that would not let him 
undo his bcft friend : and above all that live, I 
think he is injuriat um pe^ftquentijjnnus^ 2ls VoxXwiA 
Latro faid of Cataline. He talks openly that'it is 
fit feme perfcnlhould a£l more vigoroufly agaijift 
your forces, and bring your perfon into the powq^^ 
of the parliament- He cannot give a good word of 
his general, the earl of Effex, becaufe, he fays, the 
earl is but half an enemy tp your'majefly, and 
hath done you more favour than harm. His for- 
tunes are broken, that iris impoffible for him tp 
fubfift, much lefs to be what he afpircs to, but by 
your raajefly's bounty^ or by thc.ruin of us^all, and 
a common coiifufioji, as one faid, Lentuius Ja.va 
r e public o falvvs cjj'e non toiuit, in fli-ort, every bcaft 
hath fome evil properties ; but Cromwell hath the 
properties of all evil beafts. My humble motion is, 
that either you would v\ in him to you by proiuifes 
offair treatment, or catch him by fome fliatageix^ 
and cat him fhort." 

After fome fiay at Oxford, he returned to Wales, 
having received ifreih inilruftions from the king to 
take care of all North VV-ales, but more particularly 
of Conway Caflle, in which the people of the" 
country by his permiffion had placed their moft 
-valuable elFefts. In 1647, Sir John Cwen, a 
colonel in the royal army, marching into that part 
of the country after a defeat, obtained of prince R\j- 
pert an appointment under his hand to the com- 
mand of Conway Caftle ; and accordingly he en- 
tciedMt by force, though Williams pi oduced the 

king's 
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Ring's* letter; in which he grants the command to 
him or his deputy till his expencci in repairing; 
and fortifying itihoiild be refunded. Owen, how- 
ever, not only detained the dFefts of the archbir 
ihop and of the people of the country, but even 
refufed him fome of his own beer-and wine tor 
prefent uFc. It was in vain that he remonftrated 
to* the kin^ a^ainft Owen's conduct; and therefore, 
finding no other means of redrefs, he confcnted to 
join with the people, whofe efFeds were lodged in 
the catlle; in aifilling colonel Milton, a zealous 
officer in the parliament-fervice, to force open the 
gates and retake it. The archbifhop attended in 
perfon upon this occafion,and furrendered the ca^Je 
to^coloncl Milton, upon the ex-prefs condition, that 
every perfon ill ou Id receive his property detained by ^ 
■Owen, which he faw punftually performed ; yet~ 
*fte was loudly cenfured by the royalifts for this 
tranfeftion," 

From this -tinie, no farther mention is made of 

the archbifhop in public life. He was fo afFe<3ed 

•with the liorrors of the civil war, and .finally with 

*the king's execution, that he pafled the remainder 

of his days in clofe retirement at the houfe of lady 

'Moftyn at Llandegay, dividing his time between 

'*ftudy and devotion, his natural chearfulnefs giving 

'way to dejeftion and heavy grie^, which put a period 

to his life- 011 the' 25th of March (his birthday) 

1650. He was interred in the parilh church df 

Llandegay, where, fome- years after his deceafe, Ii'k 

nephew and heir Sir Griffith WiHiams erefted a 

•monument to his memory. - ^ 

' Archbifhop WiUiams acquired fome reputation 

as a theological writer by many fermons which ap- 

Speared in print, but more by the trea^fe which ws 

have noticed in the life of Laud againft that prelate's , 

' ' M 3 innovations 
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itino\'ations in the rites arwl ceremonies of the 
church. It is intituled, '*The HoJyTable^ Name, 
and Thine* more antiently, properly, and literally 
ufed uiidcr the New Teftament, than that of Altar; 
written long ago by a Minifier of Lincolnibiiey in 
anfwcr to Dr. Cole, a judicious divine of queen 
Mary's days." It was printed for the diocefc of 
Lincohi in 1657, 4to, but has never been reprinted^ 
«nd is now rarely to be met with. Though lord 
Clarendon was no friend to' the archbilhop, he re* 
prefents this book as f^li of good learning,vand 
that learning clofely and folidly applied ; aiidit has 
:been held in great eAeem by the diilenters from tlie 
Church of England^ who veuerate the chara^er of 
our prelate as theonly one of his order in his time 
'^ho had the courage to Hand, fortluin fupport of 
*)*eligious toleration. In his private life he is charged 
vVith ofientation and luxury, but it does not appear 
that he defcrved this cenfure ; for the whole accu" 
iation amounts to no more than this, that he lived 
mure hofpitably than, any of his predeceilbrs at 
Bugden, and when he was lord-keeper he kept 
open houfe for all peifon^ of rank who travelled 
that way : and be feldom fat down to table witlx- 
out fome of the clergy of his diocefe. He was alio 
remarkably charitable to the poor ; and when he 
was reproached for living with too mpcb fplendour^ 
he uied tp fay, he would fpend his own while he 
had ifv for he thought his adverfaries would not 
kt hiiQ enioy it long. He continued hiscuftomary 
i;»od^ Qt living after he had incurred the difpleafure 
of kin^ Charles, and was known to be in diigrace. 
This ennigfd the minifiry ; and, being told of it, he 
coolly replied ; *' That he knew not what he. bad 
done; to live the worfe for their fakes, who did 
not love him.'* He was very liberal to poor icho- 
iaV^ ill boiU univerfuies, and to lea^rned foreigners 

i»^ 
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Jn diftrefs : a remarkable inftancc of which dcfervcs 
to be prefcrved as an example to others of true and 
delicate munificence. Peter du Moulin, an emi- 
nent French proteftartt divine, fled to England, to 
avoid the violent profccutions carried on agai nil 
that profeffion in his own country. Soon after his 
arrival^ the bifhop ordered hi» chaplain to make 
him a vifit ; and fappofing him to be in want, he 
ordered hrm to take fome money for him, not 
naming any fum. Upon which Hackct (aid, he 
could not give him Jcfs than rwcnty pounds. ** 1 
dift demur irpon the fum, faid the bi(hop, to try ^ 
you. Is twenty pounds a fit gift for me to give t^ 
a man of his parts and defertsT Take an hundred^ 
and prefent it from me, and tell him I will come 
ftiortly and vifit him myfelf.*' He was alio a great- 
patron to his countryman John Owen the cpi« 
grammatic poet, whom lie maintained fqr feveral 
years, and when he died, he buried him, and 
ereded a montiment to his memory at his own ex- 
pence. His difburfements, wholly employed in afts 
of benevolence and charity, amounted yearly to 
1000/, and fometimes to 1200/. and it was extended 
to private gentlemen who were diftrelTcd by narrow 
fortunes, and unable without his bounty to live in 
charafter. Yet he fi^und means to repair and 
beautify the choir of Weftminfter Abbey, to build 
a library for tlie college of St. John at Cambridge, 
where he received his education, and a chapel at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, from the fingle circum- 
ftance of its bearing the name of his diocefe, |iaving 
no connexion whatever with that college. 

An accident happened to him, when he was a 
boy> which Hacket relates in his life, arid it ought 
to find a place here with the fame good intent ; to 
refute the fcandalous reflexions to be found in fome 
writers, his contemporaries, refpedling the very 
dofe intimacy which, it is pretended, fubfifted be- 
M 4 tweea 
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tween h'ltn and the countefs of Buckingham, the 
duke's mother. •* He fuffered an adventitious ac-* 
cideiit when he was about ftven years of age> 
vvhich compelled hkii to a£tu^l chaftity. He 
took a leap, beisg then in long coats, from the 
wails of Conway- town to the fea fliore, looking 
that the wind which was then very flrmig would 
fill his coat^s like a fail, and bear him up as it did 
his play- fellows. But hfj .found it otherwife ; for 
he did light with his belly, upon a big, ragged 
ftone, which caufed a fecret infirmity, fitter to be 
vn^derfioodthan-fartherdefcribed; avid wantof timely 
remedy, the Ikill of good.furgery being little knowa. 
in that country^ continued it to his dying day/' 

*^* yfuthorities. Life of Archbifhop Williams,, 
fcy Doftor John Hacket, Biihop of Lichfield ani 
Coventry^ 1693. Fol. Clarendon's Hiflory of thc^ 
Kebeliion^ Vol, IV. Auhur Wilfon/s Life o^ 
Jaxioes I*. ^ . . - 
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Metnoifs of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Philip Massinger, Dramatic Poets. 

[A. D. 1576, to 1625. 

IT may be obferved, that the sera of BntifH hiftory, 
comprifed in this volume, afforded little oppor- 
tunity for the progrefs and improvement of the po- 
lite arts. The conimercial fpirit, which animated 
the main body of the nation in the days of Eliza- 
beth, operated more powerfully in the reign erf 
James \. . The whole attentioir of the mercantite 

'clafles of tlie people was engroffcd by the infant 

'colonies, which were firmly* ellablilhcd, and began 
to repay the adventures and proprietors with profit, 

' This engaged grcq.ter numbers, in the hopes of limi- 
lirfuccefs, to embark in commercial purfuits. And 
as to the nobility and gentry, from tlie acceffion of ^ 
James to the death of Charles, they were conftanily ' 
involed in religious or political difputes, and their 

' chief bufinefs was the improvement of their cftates-; 
fo that they bad neither time nor inclination to pa- 
tronife and cultivate thofc arts which ferve to eni- 
belliih kingdoms, and to refine focicty. The favou- 
rite ptiblic amufements were thofe of the theatre, 
and therefore dramatic poetry met with great e^i- 
couragement; but as for fculpturc, painting, and 
mufic, they were confined within the narrow cir- 

. cle of thc'court. James hadatafte for architedure^ 
M ^ • and 
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ami took under his proteftion our countryman, the, 
cekbr^aksd Inigo J0n€»« Cliarles, who had a inoi:p 
kbait ordinary fkill in the liberal arts, continued 
Jones in the royal fcrvicc ; but painting being the 
darling «rt with this monarch, he was more liberal 
of his favours and /ewards to thofe celebrated Fie- 
mifh mailers, Sir Peter Paul Rubens and Vandyke. 
Thefe he invited to England, and retained in his 
fervice a confiderable time, and married the latter 
to oi^ of kis kiniwomen« At die iamc time^ 
from an* unhappy prejudice which too long pre- 
vailed in tl>is kingdom, but is row wearing off, an 
Englifti painter was ncglefted, and died almoft ia 
penury. We Ihall conclude this brief intno^ 
duSlioato the lives of the profcflbrs of the liberal 
and polite arU during this period, by noticing that 
thek moft dijlinguifl>ed patrons, befides the fo- 
Tereigns, were tiie earls of Pembroke and Arun- 
del, and archbifhop Laud ; and that a famous 
Scotch mufician, whofe name was Laws^ was a 
particular favourite with Qiaries I, and .»ras 
Ay led,, by his royal patron, ** The Father of Englifh 
Mufic.** 

Beaumont and Fletcher were fo intimately con-^ 
ne£bed as authors, and likewife as infeparable friends 
and companions, that it has been ufual to blend 
their aiempirs ; but as tlie incidstits of their fepa- 
rate lives mull neceffarily diff(^r, we fhaJl give thejiv 
feparate, fo far as it can be done indepeadently o£^ 
tlieir literary corKcrns. 

Mr. Francis Beaumont was defcendedfroni. 
an ancient family of his name fettled at Gra^i-diau 
in Leicdlerfhire, where lie was^ born about the yeac 
IS85» His father was one of the judges of the- 
court of Common-Pleas in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth ; and his elder brother, Sir John Beaumont^. 
ioUowed the pro&ffion.of th&law^ from which h^ 

re- 
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relired early in life,' having married a lady of con- 
fiderable fortune f and he then became no incoh- 
liderable poet, a$ appears by feme vcrfes written ia 
praife of hk poems by Ben Jbnfon. 

Our dram'atie poet was educated at Cambridge, 
and from thence was admitted of the Inuer-Temple,, 
being likewife d^figned for the law; but his poetic 
genttw prevailing, he devoted himfelf fo entirely to . 
the Mufcs, that he quitted all other ftudies ; and it 
is fuppofed, from the fuccefe of tlie plays written by 
him and Fletcher, tlfat he flood indebted to them 
for his fubfiftencfe during a very Ihortiife, probably 
paflfed in gaiety and diffipation, but of which we. 
have no particular account ; only we find, that Jic 
died in 1615, before he was thirty years of as^e,, 
and was buried at the entrance of St. Benedift's; 
chapel ill Weftminfter- Abbey. 
, In the preface to tlie worlis of Beaumont and 
Fletcher we are told, that he left one daughter^ 
named Frances Beaumont, who died in Leiccfter- 
Ihire in 1700. This lady had in her poffcffion fe* 
veral poems written by her father ; but they were 
loft at fea in her voyage from Ireland, where fhc 
had lived fome time in the duke of Ormond's fa- 
mily. Belides the plays in which he was jointly 
ceincerned with Fletcher, he wrote a little dra-. 
matic piece, intituled, ** A Mafque of Gray's-Inn 
/•.Gentlemen ;*' ** The Inner-Temple, a poetical 
«* epiftle to Ben Jonfon ;** •' V'erfes to his friend 
<* mafter Jc^m Fletcher, upon his faithful fhep- 
**herdefs;*' and other poems printed together ia 
1653, in 8vo. Mr." Beaumont \vas efteerried fo 
good a judge of dramatic compofitions, tliat Ben. 
Jonfon fubmittcd his writings to hisconeflion, 
and it is thought was much indebted to him for 
the contrivance of his plots. What an affe'Sioii 
Jonfon bad for him appears from, the following 
ver&s addreiTed to him : 

M6 How 
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How^do I l6ve thee, Beaumdnt, and thy mufev 
That uato me do'ft fuck religion ufe ! 
How do I fear myfelf that am not worth 
1'he leaft indulgent thought, thy pen drops forth*. 
At once thoti mak'ft me happy,, and unmak*ft ; 
And giving largely to me, more thou tak'ft. 
What fate is mine, and fo itfelf bereaves ! 
What art is thine, that fo thy friend deceives ! 
When, even there, where moft thou praifeft me^ 
For writing better I muft envy tlice- 

Sir JohnBeaiimont furvived his brother many 
years ^ and,, as a fpecimen of his poetry, it may not 
be improper to- annex the lities he wrote upon his 
dealh^ taken from Sir Jolin*s poem, intituled,. 
*'Bofv«orth Field f^*' 

On Death, thy murderer, thk revenge I take^ 
I flight his terror, and juft queftion make. 
Which of us two tlie beft precedence have. 
Mine to this wretched world, thine to the grave. 
Thoufhouldft havefollowed m^; but Death, to blame^ 
Mifcounted years, and meafured age by fame. 
So dearly haft thoH bought thy pcecious lines ; 
Their praife grew fwiftly, fo thy life declines^ 
Thy mufe,. the hearer's queen, the readers love, . 
All ears, ail hearts (butDeath's) could pleafeandmov** 

Mr. John Fletcher w;as the fpn of Dr. Richard - 
Fletcher, bifhop of London, in 1594, a prelate not 
jemarkably eminenrt^ but whofe memory is pre- 
ferved-in hiftory on account of three remarkable - 
circumftanccs. Firft, that he was the faiher.of 
our poet. Secondly, that lie. incurred the difplea- 
J'urc of qaeea tlizabeth (who had an extreme aver- 
lion to the marriages of the clergy, efpecia^Uyaf 
thofe whom fhe had advanced to the prelacy) , by mar • 
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Sying, when he was in the decline of life, a fecond 
wife, young and very handfome ; for whicli oiF^ncc; 
flie ordered the arclibifliop of Canterbury to fuf- 
pend him for a time. Thirdly,, that his fuddeh , 
death, being to ail appearance well, fick,. and dead, * 
in a quarter of an hour, was generally imputed t<y 
the immoderate ufe of tobacco, which brought 
that herb, the qualities of which were not then 
well known, into great difrepute. Our poet was 
born in Northamptonfhire in 1576, and was edu^ 
eated at Cambridge, where lie commenced hjs 
friendly intercourfe with Beaumont. It is imagined 
that he was of Bennet-CoUege, becaufe his fatlier 
had been ag;reat benefaftor to that fociety ; not only 
in his life-time, but by legacies in his will. No tranf- 
aftions of our poet's life are noticed by any biogra- 
phers, except his literary performaiK:es, concerning 
which we are informed that he wrote plays in con- 
junftion with Beaumont, and that he affifted Bea 
Jonfon in a comedy called ** The Widow.'' He 
likewife lent his aid to another efleemed friend, 
Philip Maflinger, a dramatic writer of inferior note, 
who flourifhed in the reign of James L and pub- 
lifhed fourteen plays written by himfelf,' befides tliofe 
that he wrote in conjunftion with the other poets 
his cbntempojarics, of whom, Middleton, Row- 
ley, Field and Decker^ were properly the minor 
poets. Fletcher died of the plague in London in 
1625, and was interred in the church of St. Mary 
Overy in Southwark ; Maflinger died fuddenly h\ 
1639, and was buried,. • according to Sir Aftoji 
Cockalne, in. the fame grave. 

It is very fingjilar, that the lives of thefe three ' 
.dramatic writers ihould have furnilhed few or no 
incidents worthy of record, fo that they are iii- 
debted folely to their pens for pofthumous repu- 
tation ; a. leilbn this to mankind, pointing out, a 

road 
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road to fame after death, attainable by the improre-v 
ment of the human mind, wlicre the fcenes of life 
are laid in a private ftation, affording otherways h<» 
ftriking tranfaftion wortliy to be tranfmittcd.to the 
next generation. 

It is not juftly known what parts were allotted 
diftinftively to each in the plays compofcd by the 
joint labotirts of Beaumont and Plptcher. The 
prevailing opinio* is, that Beaumont's cool judg* 
ment was ufually employed in conneifting and re- 
trenching the exuberances of Fletcher's Iprightly 
wit and humour, ai>d that Beaumont likewife 
formed the plots, and moft material incidents of- 
the drama ; yet, if Winft^nly may be credited, hisr 
aflbciate muft' at times have had a Hiare in the- 
buiinefs as wellas^tlie language of their pieces ; for 
that author relates, in bis Lives of the Poets, that 
Beaumont and Fletcher meeting once at a tavern,. 
in order to iketch the plan of a tragedy, Fletcher 
undertook to kill the king ; which propofition be- 
ing overheard by a waiter, he very omcioufly raa 
to a neighbouring magiftrate,. and lodged an in- 
formation againft thera for high-treafon ; upoa- 
which they were apprehended, but upon examina- 
tion before the juftice, it appearing, that they 
aacant no other but the king of their tragedy, they 
were difcharged, and the matter getting wind , 
ended in mirth. After the death of Beaumont, 
Mr. Fletcher is faid to have confulted Mr. James 
Shirley in forming the plots of feveral of his plays ; 
but we have im> rules for difcovering v^hich thofe 
were, nor is Jt of any confequence at this diftance 
of time. It is more fatisfaftory to know in what 
degree of eftimation our authors have been held by 
the eminent poets and critics of fucceeding ages^ 
Mr. Philips, in his Thiotrum Poetarum^ obferves, 
** that he wa« one of tlie happy triumvirate of t|ie 

chief 
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chief dramafic poets of our nation itl the laft fore- 
going age> among whom there might be faid to 
bea fymmetry of perfe£lion, while each excelled 
in his peculiar way j Ben Jbnfon^ in his elaborate 
pains and knowledge of authors ; Shakefpeare, in 
his rare vein- of wit and natural poetic height; 
and Fletcher* in a courtly elegance and genteel fa- 
miliarity of ftyle, and withal a wit and invention 
fo overflowing, that the luxuriant branches thereof 
were frequendy thought convenient to be lopped 
off by his almoft inleparable companion Francis . 
Beaumont. 

~ Mr. Drydcn, m his cflay on dramatic poetry, 
remarks, that Beaumont and- Fletcher's plays, ia 
his time, were the moft pleaiing and frequent en* 
tertainmehts ; tfM of theirs being a£ted through 
the year, for one of Shakefpeare's or Jonfon's ; 
and the reafon he afligns is, betaufe there is a 
certain gaiety in their comedies, and a pathos in 
their moft ferious plays, which fuits generally with, 
ailments humours. (The cafe, however, is now 
reverfed; far Shakefpeare's plays ^re in full pof- 
feflion of the ftage, while thofe of Beaumqnt and 
Fletcher are but rarely performed* 

It muft not be denied, however, that the woiks. 
of our authors, though tbey have the fanftion of 
the grcateft names in their praifc, are liable to many 
ob]r£tions, and deferve cenfure, which they have 
not efcaped. Mr. Rymer, the celebrated author of? 
the F<«ocrsf, &c. has criticifed them in a book in- 
tituled, .** The Tragedies of the laft Age confidered 
and examined by the-Pradice of the Ancients, and 
by the Common Senfe of all Ages***" In this tra£t 
the curious refearcher will fiiid their faults pointed 
out Vi'itb more truth than good-humour ; -and to 
balance this, he muft refer to the beauties iUuftrated 
by Denham, Waller, and the other admirers of our 
authors already mentioned^ 

Th^ 
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The firft edition of all tlic works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, amounting taupwards of fifty jplays, 
was publifhed, in folio, in 1679, Another edition 
was publiflied in 171 1, in 7 vols. 8vCh- and an- 
other in 1751, in 10 vols* 8vo. 

*^* Juihoriues. Fuller's Wbrthies in( North- 
araptonfhire. Jacob's Poetical Regifler. ? Win- 
ftanlcy — and Gibber's lives of the Poets. Gen. 
Biog. Diftionary. 
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BEN J O N S O N. 



(A.D. 1574, to 1634.) 

With Memoirs of MICHAEL DRAYTON, 
and WILLIAM DRUMMOND-. 

BEN JONSON, one of the fathers of 
the Englifh theatre, was the fruit of a poft- 
humous birth, and came into the world about a 
month, after the death of his father. ; Being born in 
Weftminfter, he was put to a private fchool in the 
church of St. Martin's-in-thc-Fields ; but removed 
thence at a proper agei to that of the royal foun- 
dation, where Camden. became his mafter. As his 
father was a gentleman and. a clergyman, this ft?p 
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feems to have heen taken in the view of breeding 
him to the church. But the widovv,^ being left in 
narrow. crrcumftances, thought fit to acccptafr offer 
of marriage, made to her by a bricklayer i and, af- 
ter her fon had continued fome years at Weftmin- 
fter-fchool, and made an extraordinary progrefs in 
claflical learning, fhe took him away, and obliged 
him to work under his ftep- father. 

This was nipping the firfl fprig pf his dawning 
gdnius in the bud ; but his fpirit was not of atem-r 
per to take the bent of fo mortifying a change^ la 
the depth of his refentment, he left liis mother ; 
and inlifting himfelf a foldier was carried to the 
Englilh army, tlien engaged againft the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands. Here he acquired a degree of 
military glory which rarely falls to the lot of a pri-|' 
vate foldier. In an encounter with a fingle man of 
the enemy, he flew his opponent ; and ftripping 
him Carried off the fpoils in the view of both armies*. 

Upon his return home, he followed the bent of 
his inclination ; and refuming hisitudies went to 
St* John's college in Cambridge. But here he had 
foon the misfortune to undergo a fecond mortijfica- 
tion* The fcantinefs of his purfe not fupplying 
him with the decent conveniencies of learned eafe^ 
he found himfelf under a neceflity of quitting the 
feat of the mufes, after a fhort flay there. In this 
exigence he took acourfe, not uncommon to per- 
fons of fuch a genius under the like diftrefs. He 
applied to the pIay*lioufes« and was admitted into 
ah obfcure one, called the Green Curtain, in the 
neighbouchood of Shoreditclxand Clerkenwell. He 
had not been long in tliis flation, whcn^ not con-; 
tenting himfelf with the bufinefs of aaaftor. only, 
he took, up his pen, and wrote fome pieces for the 
ftage. But his performances either way did no 
credit to. his genius. 

Dbricj;; 
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Dtrring^his cbntinuancc in this humble Aation, 
he-had a quarrel with one of the players, who fend- 
ing him a challenge, tiiere enfucd a dnei,* whcrcia 
Jonlon killed his adverfary. For this offence be* 
inpj thrown into prifon, under that misfortune his 
fpirit was funk mtd fuch a degree of melancholy^ 
that he became a fit objeft to be fubdued by the 
crafty attacks of a Popiih prieft^ wlio officiouflf 
vifited him in his confinement^ prevailed upon him 
to renounce the doftrine he was bred in, and be- 
come a Roman Catholic ; and he remained^twelrc 
years within the pale of that church. But, not long 
after this change in his religious condition, he aifo 
fnade^a change in his civil on^, and took to him- 
felf a wife, having firft obtained his releafement 
from prifon. His fpirit revived with .his liberty ; 
JtAd, in defiance of aH tiie difcouragements he met 
with, he went on digging in the poetic mine, and^ 
by dint of unparalleled induifry, improved his ge* 
nius fo much, that at letigth he produced a play, 
Vrhich having ' tfie good rortone to fall into the* 
liands of Shakefpeate, that humane, gdod-natured 
tend, refolving to do fulF juftice to its merit, cm-* 
ployed his intereft to bring it upon the ftage, andi 
tfted a part in it himfclf. 

Thus encouraged, his genius ripened apace, and 
his comedy, intituled, " Every- Man in his Hu- 
mour,** made its appearance on the fame ftage in 
1598. This was followed the next year by 
** Every M^m out of his Humour." And he con^ 
tinued, in like manner, to fumifli a new play- 
every year, till he was called off by tlie mafcjues 
and entertainments made for the reception of kin^ 
Tames I. on his acceffion to thp throne of Engm 
land. He was continually retained in this em- 
ploy, on all occafiouJ, duriiigtbt remainder ojf his 
life. 

Eut 
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' But thcfe fFighter efforts of his miifc iid not 
wholly Occupy his genius. Both mclinatron and 
iLfflbition cdncurrcd in prompting him t6 thegravct 
an4 weightier works ot the drama* Accordingiy, 
in 1605, came out his comedy of ** Vblponc; or^ 
the Fox;** which being finilhed in the fpace erf 
five weeks, did not hinder him from indulging the 
fournefs of his temper, in a fatiricsrl comedy, called, 
** Eaftward Hoe,**' in which thiere were fome fati- 
rical reflexions upon the Scotch nation. In this 

^ piece Chapman and Marfton were his coadjutors ; 
and they were ail three committed to prifon, and 
brought in danger of lofing their ears and nofcs in 
the pillory, but, however, had tlic good fortune 
to obtain a pardon. 

To repair this fault, Jorifon facrificcd both hh 
time and his mufe, aimloft intirely, to gratify the 
tafte of the coutr in mafques, for fome years; fo 
that bis next play did not make its appearance till 

; 1 609. But he made fome amends for the length of 
this interval,' by the perfeftion of the piece, which 
he intituled, " Epicoetie, or the SHent Woman j'* 
this being generally eftecmed the moft exaft and 
finifhed comedy that our nation had then produced. 
And the next year he brought forth ** TheAlche- 
itiift,'* one of the beft of his comedies; but that 
was followed the enfuing year, i6rr, by the worft 
of his tragedies;^ mti ruled; ** Catiline." 

In 161 3, our author took a tour to Paris, where 
he was admitted to an interview ,and converfation 
with catdhial PeftrOn, whom he treated with that 
franknels and bluntnefs which: was natural to him. 

"It was about thh time that lie commenced a quar* 

'fcl witli Inigo Jones, whom he therefore made the 
fubjeft of his ridicute in hiy next comedy^ called 
** Bartholomew Fair," afled in r6r4. That was 
fucceeded by " The Dcrvii^is aft' Afe," in 16 16* 

Thia 
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This^ y^ar, he publiflied his works in t)nc foUovo- 
lurae.i and the poet-Jaureat'^ falary, of an hun- 
dred marks per annum, was fettled upon him for 
life, by king James 1. the fame year. He^ had 
now obtained fo much reputation, that he faw 
the mofk diftinguifhed wits of his time crowding 
Jiis train, and courting his acquaintance. And, 
in that fpirit, he was invited to Chrift-Church in 
.Oxford, by Dr.. Corbet, then fenior-ftudent of 
that college. Our poet gladly accepted the inyi* 
tation ; and, having paffcd fome time in cultivating 
his mufe in that dtlightful feat, be received an ad- 
.ditidnal atteftation of his nierit/rom the univerfity^. 
who prefented him. with the honorary degree bfe 
Matter of Arts, at tl^e aft in 1619^ On the death. 
of. tlie laureat, c^amuel Daniel, in Oftober fol-> 
.lowing, Jonfon fuccpeded to that jpo^^ the dutf> 
of which, had been chiefly, performed, by him a^ 
'If^ng time before- . ; , V 

\ \ The year had notexpVred when pui^neyr-crownect 
laureat tpolc a tour into Scotland^- 61a giirpofe ,to 
vifit a favourite brother-poet, Mr..DVummond af 
Hawthornden, in that country.. He' polled fome- 
months with this' ingenious friend, to whom he 
opened his heart with a moi^ ujlrcferved freedom, 
. and confidence, the fweetcft gift of fricndlhip- Our 
jtutbptwis.much pIeafed,wUh the adventure^ of this 
journey, and celebrated them in,a particular poem' ; 
. winch, witli feveral more of his prbduftions, being 
accidentallY burnt, about two or three years after- 
wards, that lofs drew from hiin a poem, which h« 
called, '^ An Execration upoa Vulcan." He feenis 
. to have let no year pafs without the aniufement of 
. >yiiting fome of thefe fmaller pieces, j^nd thof^, 
with the mafques,. which the oiBce pf poet- laureat 
then particularly, called, for every Chnftmas, filled 
, up the.interval tolhe year 16^5 ; . when his coihedy^ 
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Intituled. •* The Staple of News," appeared upon 
the ftage. Not long afterwards he fell into an ill 
ftate of health, which, however, did not hinder 
the difcharge of his duty at court- And he found 
time alfo to gratify the more agreeable excrcifc of 
play-writing ; foe in ,1629, ^® brought another co- 
medy, called, ** The New-Inn ; or, the Light Heart," 
to the theatre. But here his adverfaries prevailed 
over him : ^le play was hiffed out of the houfe on 
its firft appearance there ; and jour laureat had re- 
courfe to his pride for revenge, which diftated an 
ode to himfelf, threatening to leave the ftage, which 
he did foon after. This ftep having reduced his 
finances to" a low febb, the king, Charles I. gra- 
cioufly fent him a purfe of an hundred pounds. 
That goodnefs was properly and in charafter re- 
paid by the following epigram, addrefled to his 
royal benefaSor: 

Great Charles, among tlie holy gifts, of grace, 
Annexed to thy pelrfon and thy place,- 
*Tis not enough (thy piety is fuch) 
To cure the called king's -evil with a touch. 
But thou wilt yet a kingly maft'ry try. 
To cure the poet's evil, poverty : 
And in thefc cures. doft to thyfelf enlarge, 
As thou doft cure our evil at thy charge. 
Nay, and in this thou ftiew'ft to value more 
(hie poet, than of other folks ten fcore. 
O piety ! fo to weigh* the po6r's eftates, 
O bounty !• fo to diiFcrence the rates. 
What can tlie poet wifh his king may ^Oj 
But that he cure the people's evil too ? . 

But his niajefty's munificence did notftop^herc; 

he augmented the laureat's falary of an hundred 

marks to an hundred pounds a year, together, 

- • "... vvith 
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with Ac addition of a tierce of canary wjne ; .whick 
pen£on lias btcn continued to his fucceflbrs in 
that office ever fincc. Our poet obtained this fa- 
vour by the annexed droll petition : 

The htmaUe .petition of poor Bm, 
To the beft of^monarcfas, malbrs, sien» 
King Charles/ 

Doth moft humbly fhe«r it, 
To yoar majcfty, your poet : 
That whereas your royal father 
James the folded, pleafed the ratlier. 
Of his ipecial grace to letters. 
To make all the muies debtors 
To his bounty, by exteniion 
Of a free poetic peniiou, 
A large; hundred marks annuity^ , 
To be given me in gratuity, 
Foe done fervice, and to come : 
And that this ib accepted fum» 
Or difpenfed in book^ or bcead^ 
(For on both the mufe was fed) 
Hath drawn on nae from the times 
All the envy of the rhimes. 
And the rattling pit-pat noLfe 
Of the lels poetic hoys, . 

When their pot- guns aim to hit. 
With their pellets of finall wit. 
Parts of one (they judged) decay'd; 
But we laft out ftill unlay'4. 
Pleafe your niajcfty to make, 
Of your^race, for goodaefe' lake;, 
Thofe yo^r father's marks your pounds s 
Let their fpite (which now albounds) 
Then^o on and do its wxxrft, « 

This would all their envy burft : 
And fo warm .tlie poet's toioguc, 
Tott^ll read a fnake in his next fong. 

Kiftl^ 
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King Charles the Firft's perfonal charaftcr 
makes it no improbahle fuppofition, that tliefe 
a£ts of bounty might be in fome meafure .tlie ef« 
hSts of his compalCon for this old fervant, who be- 
gan now Co iink into a vifible decay both of body 
and mind. 'Tis true, we have two comedies 
written by him afterwards ; but they are fuch as 
have not been unfitly called his dotage ; and he 
foiiod binifelf under a neceihty of abfolutely laying 
down his pen foon after the yeas 1634. 

His diforder was the palfy, which put a period 
to his life on tlie 6th of Atiguft, 1637, in the 
fixty-third yeair of his age. He was interred three 
days afterwards in Weftminfter-Abbey^, at the 
north-weft end, near the belfry. Over his grave 
was laid a common pavement-ftone, with this la- 
conic inicrijxtion, ** O rare Ben Jonfon P It was 
done at the expence of Mr. (afterwards Sir) John 
Young, of Great -Milton, in Oacfordlhire. But 
a much better monument was raifed to his me- 
mory fix months afterwards, when there came 
•out a coile&ion of elegies and poems, intituled^ 
•• Joijfonius Virbius ! or, the Memory of Ben 
Jonfon revived by the Friends of the Mufes.** 
Ajid, prefently after, there was a de%n fet on foot 
to ereft a marble monument with his ftatue, and 
a confiderable fum of money was collefted for the 
purpofe ; but the breaking-out of the civil war 
prevented the carryjjig it into execution, and the 
money was returned. The buft, in has- relief, 
with the former infcription under it, that is now 
'fixed to tlie wall in the Poets Cornefr, near the 
foutb'^ait entrance into the Abbey, was fet up by 
the iecosid earl of Oxford,, of the Harley family. 

As to our poet's own ikmlly« it became extinft 
4a hieny for Jm iurvived all his children. As to his 
perfon and charader» if we m^y depend oi\ his own 
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3efcription, his bo^ was large, jcorpuleht, sind 
bulky, and his countenance hard and rocky.* 
With refpeft to the caft of his temper and natural 
^ifpofition, his friend Mr. Drumtnond fays, that 
he was ** A great lover and praifer of himfelf; al 
contemner and fcorner of others ; chufing rather 
to lofe his friend than his jeft ; jealous of every, 
word_aod aftion of thofe about him, efpecially af- 
ter drink, which was one of the elements in which 
he lived ; a diffembler of the parts which reigned 
in him ; a bragger of fome good that he wanted ; 
he thought nothing right, but what either himfelf 
or fome of his friends hadfaid or done. He was 
paflionatcly kind and angry ; carelefs either to gain 
ork^ep; vindiftive, but if he was well anfwered, 
greatly chagrined ; interpreting the beft ftyings and 
deeds often to the worft. Jle was for either reli* 
.gion, being verfed in both ; opprefled with fancv^ 
which over-mallered his reafon ; a general difeJfe 
among the poets.'* He had a very Itrong memory ; 
Tor he tells us himfelf in his *' Difcoveries,'* that if! 
*his youth he could have repeated whole books that 
.he had read, and poems of fome feleft friends, 
which he thought worth charging his merriory with 
As to his genius, the charafter of it, in refpeft 
to dramatic poetry, has been already touched upon. 
.To which muft be added Mr. Pope's remark,^ that, 
** Wh€n our aifthor got pofleflion of the ftagc, he 
• brought critical learning into vogue ; and that this 
' was not done witliout difScu'lty, which appears froni 
thofe frequent leflbns (and indeed almoft declama- 
tions) which he was forced to prefix to his firft 
plays, and put into the mouths of his' aftors, the 
.grex, chorus, &c. to remove the prejudices and 
reform the judgment of his hearers. - 'Till then, 
theEnglifh authors had no thoughts of writing 
^upon the" model of the ancients : their tragedies . 

were 
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were only hiftories in dialogue, and their comedies 
followed the thread of any novel a$ they found it, 
no lefs implicitly than if it had been true hiftory.'^ 

Ben Jonfon appears to have had no nice ear for 
poetry ; however, Mr. Drummond declares, that 
his inventions were fmooth and eafy. He does not 
appear to have had much conception of thofe breaks 
and refts, or of adapting the found of his verfe to' 
the fenfe, which are the chief beauties of our beft 
modern poets* 'Tis univerfally agreed, with his ' 
laft-mentioned friend, that tranflation or imitation 
was his moft diftinguiflied talent, wherein he ex- 
celled all his contemporaries ; and befides his new- 
forming our drama after tl\e antient models, he 
gave us the firft Pindaric ode in the Englifli lan- 
guage that has any juft claim to that title. 

After the edition of his works already mentioned, 
they were reprinted in 1 7 16, in fix volumes^ oftavo ; 
and another edition has been lately printed in 1756, 
feven volumes, oftavo, with notes and additions by 
Mr. P. Whalley, late fellow of St. John's College 
in Oxfo.d ; who hath likewife inferted Jonfon's 
comedy, intituled, *' The Cafe is Alter'd," not 
\\\ any former edition. 

There i^s reafon to * believe that he had a defign 
to write an epic poem, a^nd was to callit Chrologia, 
or the Worthies of his C<iuntry, all in couplets, 
as he detefted all other rhime. It is likewife ikid, 
that he a&ually wrote a difcourfe on poetry, both 
againft Campion and Daniel, Specially the laft, 
where he proved couplets to be the beft fort of 
verfes. 

It has been already noticed, that our poet lived 
ill great friendfliip with Mr. William Drummond 
of Hawthornden in Scotland. Mr. Drummoinl 
was a contemporary author and poct^ and there- 
fore concife memoirs of this gentleman, and of 

Vol. III. N Mi^ 
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:^lichaeI Drayton^ another poet of great r&pute in 
thofe days, may, with great prbprkty, be annexed 

to his life. 

Michael Drayton was born at Hiarfliull ia 
Warwicklhire, in the. year 1563; but his family, 
which was ancient, derived their name from ttlie 
town of Drayton, in Leicefterlhire. At ten years 
of age, it appears that he was page to ibme perfoii 
of dillinaion, by whom it is probable he was fent 
to Oxford, where, we are told, be enquired of his 
tutor, ** what kind of creatures poets were i*' and 
dclired him of all things, if poffiblej to make him 
a poet : which we find was e£Fc£led ; for he be- 
came eminent in this charaSer feveral years before 
the death of queen Elizabeth ; and, in the year 
1593, he publilhed a colleftion of Paftorals, under 
the title of ** Idea, the Shepherd's . Garland, fa- 
ihioned in nine eclogues ; with Rowland's Sa- 
crifices to the Nine Mufes" in 4to, Thefe poems 
eftabliftied his reputation as a p^oral poet, and 
by the Englifli critics they were deemed equal to 
Boccace. Mr. Drayton reprinted them in folio, 
in i6r9, with confiderable emendations, under the 
title of '' Paftorals, containing Eclogues : with the 
Man in the Moon.** . 

But his ferious poems on important fubje&s do 
the ^'leateft honour to his memory. *Mhe Ba- • 
rons* Wars;*'' " England's heroic Eplftles ;'• 
*' Tl>e [downfalls of Robert of Normandy, Ma- 
tilda and;Gavefton;" were all compofed and made 
their appearance in the world about the year 1598. 
The patriotic turn of thefe pieces, joined to Ac 
moral charafter of the author, acquired him uni- 
verfal eftcera. It is not certain what walk of life 
be pnrfued ; but, as early as the year 1588, it is 
r€>nj6ftured he was in tlie military fervice of his. 

.■ ^ COUli- 
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country ; for by his defcription, ih one of his 
poems, of th,e Spanifh invafion, it appears, that he 
was a fpeftator at Dover of the defeat of the Ar- 
piada, and that he was converfant with military men. 

On the acceffion of James I. Mr. Drayton pre- 
fentcd a congratulatory poem to his majefty, which 
was printed in 4Jto. but to his great mortification it 
was not very gracioufly received, which occafioned 
him to feek for a patron in Henry prince of Wales, 
to whom he dedicated the firft j^art of his heroic 
poem, intituled* ** Poly-Olbion," by which Greek 
title, fignifying *' very happy,'' he denotes Eng- 
land. It IS, a choi-ographical defcription of this 
country in Englilh verfes of twelve feet, comprifed 
^n eighteen fongs, illuftrated with notes by Selden, 
the famous antiquary. It is much admired for its 
hiftoric truth. Unfortunately the prince died be- 
fore the fecond part was completed, and this frefh 
difappointmcnt made Drayton give up all hopes of 
preferment at court. However, he dedicated this 
part to prince Charles, and gives' a hint of extend- 
ing his plan to Scotland, but probably want of 
encouragement miade him decline it. 

The iecond volume oiFMr. Drayton's poems was 
publifhed in t627, containing, ** The Battle of 
Agincourt ;** ** The Miferies of Queen Margaret ;'* 
" The Court of Fairies ;" " The Queft of Cyn-r 
thia ;*' ** The Shepherd's Syrena ;" ' *« Elegies ;'* 
and ** The Mobn'Calf,** ,afevere fatire upon the 
raafculine affeftatioh of the wonjen, and the efFe* 
minate difguifes of the men in his time, which 
vile habits were introduced with the love of 
jtiafques then greatly in vogue. His laft ^perform- 
ance was a third volume of poems publifhed iti 
1630, under the title of **' The Mufes Elyzium r* 
including three divine poems, ^*On Noah's Flood ;'* 
«* The Birth and Miracles of Mofes j" and/*' Oa- 
N 2 , * rid 
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Tid and Goliah.*' The three latter pieces, being 
greatly inferior to his other performances, are not 
reprinted in the laft edition of his works. 

Michael Praylon'died in 1631, and was interred 
in Wellminfter-Abbey, where his monument with 
his effigies may be found, in the Poet's Corner. 

.William Drummond, a native of Scotland, 
was the foil of Sir John Drummond, of Hawthorn- 
den, gentleman -ulher to James VI, before he came 
to the throne of England. He was. born m 1585, 
received part of his education .at Edinburgh, and 
in the year 1606 was fent to the univerfity of 
Bourges in Flanders to complete it. There he ilu- 
died the civil law, and made fuch a progrcfs in. 
tliat fcience, that, if he had taken to the praftice, it 
is fuppofed he would have been the moft eminent 
lawyer of his time in Scotland. But his genius 
inclining him to hiflory and poetry, he retired, upon 
his father's death, to his paternal eftate at Haw- 
thornden, where he fpent his time in reading the 
Greek and Latin poets, and obliged the world with 
feveral excellent produftions in profe and verfe. 
** His Cyprefs Grove,'* an admired compofition in 
profe, was.firft pubiifhed after a xiangcrous fit of 
illnefs; and, fooi\ after, " The , Flowers of Sicfh," 
a poem. '; 

v A melancholy circumflance obliged him once, 
more to vifit foreign countries, in order to alleviate 
and diffipate his grief. This was, the death of an 
amiable lady, to whom be was on the point of be- 
ing married. He took up his refidence fometimes / 
at Paris, and fometimes at Rome, from whicli 
places he vifited^the feveral univeifities of France, . 
Italy, and Germany, converfing and correfponding 
with all the learned men of the age ; at the fame 
time, he made a valuable colle&ion of ancient and* 
modern b(?oks« Thus epriclied witl) farther ac- 

quifitions 
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cjuifitions of knowledge, after eight years abfencet 
he returned to his native country ; but, finding it 
involved in a civil war, he retired again to the 
continent, but to what part is not certain. During 
this Jaft abfcnce he is fuppofed to have written his 
*^Hiftoryof five of the Kings of Scotland of the name 
of James," which was not publiflied till after his 
death. Befides this work, he compofed feveral po- , 

- litical trafts againft tlie Covenanters, and the party 
in oppofition-to Charles I. Alfo a celebrated piece 
intituled, •* Irene", being a political and moral 
oration addrefled to the king, the nobihty, and the 

- clergy, on the fubjcft of their mutual jealoufies, and 
demonftrating, from reafon and hiftory, that a civil 
war muft be the confequ^snce. The marquis of 
Montrofe, having procured a copy of Irene, defired 
him to print it, as the beft means of .quieting the 
minds of the people. He Hkewife fent him a pro- 
teilion in 1645, with a letter, in which he praifes 
his loyalty and karning. From this circumftance^ 
and that of his having married the year before, it 
is probable, that he had returned to fome part of 
Scotland as early as the year 1641. He kept up an 
intimate friendfhip and correfpondehce witli Dray-, 
ton and Ben Jonfon to the time of their deaths. His. 
own happened in 1649. His works were collefted 
and publifhed in, one volume, in folio, with his 

. hfe prefixed, at Edinbugh, in 17x1. ^ 

;*^* Authorities, General Biog-DiS.. Vol. I Vr 
Life of Drummon J prefixed to his works. 
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The LIFE OF ^ 

Sir ROBERT COTTON, Bari*. 

Including Memoirs of JOHN SPEED. 
[A, D. 1576, to 1631.] 

TH E celebrated founder of tlie Cottonian li- 
brary, whofe memory as a patron of learning 
muft ever be revered by the fons of fcience, was 
the fon of Thomas Cotton, Efqi a private gentle- 
man, poflefled of a confiderabie eftate at Denton- 
hall, neanConnington, in Huntingdonftiire. He 
was born there in the year 1570 ; and was fent ta 
Trinity-college in Cambridge, to complete hisedTX- 
cation. In 1585, he took the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts; and foon after he retired from t&e 
tiniverfity, and lived' fome time with his fetlier af 
Denton ; but at length finding it necePary to ac- 
- quire fome improvements requifite to form -the 
charafter of the real gentleman, which can only 
»be attained by fociai intercourfe with the great 
world, he went to London, where the bent of his 
difpofition, which led him to curious and learned 
refearches into antiquity, -foon became known^ an<t 
he v^as introduced to a fociety of Antiquarians, 
compofed of men of the firft abilities, and of dif- 
tinguilhed rank. With thefe he conftantly aflbci* 
ated, and it was owing, in a great meafure, to his 
ingenuity and attentive care, that a- regular body 
of Antiquarians were^afterwards formed into a fo^ 
ciety, under that title/ 

Mr. Cotton now direftcd his ftudies to hiftory 
and antiquities, and being liberally fuppoited by bis 

father^ 
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father, he began to purchafe, and to colleft, ancient 
, CQrioas hiftorical records, fuch as treaties, charters, < 
patents, an4 other valuable manufcrtpts. About 
tlie year 1600, having formed an intimacy with 
Mr. Camden, he rcfolved to gain experimental 
knowledge in his favourite fubjefts, by travelling 
with that cetcl)rated antiquarian to the North, and 
in thecourfc of the ^xcurfion, Mr. Camden flood 
/indebted to him for many explanations relative to 
dubious and obfcurecircumftances in hiftory, which 
be candidly acknowledges in his Britannia. 

About the time of his return, a dlfpute had ariliii 
between the courts of England and Spain, con- 
cerning the precedency claimed by the aaibafladors 
of each at the court of foreign princes ; and queen 
Elizabeth being upon the point of fending Sir 
Henry Neville and others to Bologne, in qnaHv 
-of Wr commiffioncrs to negociate a peace wUh 
Spain through the mediation of the archduke Al- 
bert, to whom Spain had already fent an embafTy, 
her majefty commanded the ncwly-eftablifhed anti- 
quarian fociety to give their opinion upon the 
lubjeft, and this occafioned a publication by Mr. ' 
Cotton, in defence of the precedency claimed by 
England, intituled, •• A Brief Abftraft of the * 
Qu eft ion of Precedeney between England and 
Spain." But neither Mr. Cotton's treatife, nor 
the firm refolution of the Englifh court to main- 
tain the precedency, had any weight with the Spa-^ 
ni(h • commiffioncrs, who, unable to carry their 
poinr of precedency, abruptly broke up the cortfe- 
Tcncefi and put an end to the negociation. 

Whether it was owing to the bad fuccefs of this 
affair, or to any other caufe, we find no notice taken 
of the extraordinary abilities of R'lr. Cotton by 
Elizabeth or her miniftry. But upon the acceffion 
of James I. he became known at -court, and he 
was in the long lift of baronets created by that 
N 4 monarch 
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monarch on the firft inftitution of that dignity. 
May 22d, 1611, .in the 9th year of the reign of 
that monarch. From this time we are informed, that 
his learning and merit were foconfpicuous, that*hc 
was not only held in high efteem by all men of 
eminence in the republic of letters, but that he was 
confuhed by adminiftration as an oracle, upon all 
points of Gontroverfy between thecoort and the peo- 
ple, refpefting the pohtical conftitution of England. 

The terras of the propofed union of England and 
Scotland were fubmittcd to his opinion. He was 
defired to give in a Hate of the laws of England be- 
fore the Conqueft ; and of the revenues granted to 
the kings from time to time. His advice was re- 
quired witli refpeft to the nature of the dignity and 
precedency of knights of the bath ; and upon the 
grand queftion concerning the expediency and uti- 
lity of deba'fing the coin, the miniftry entirely re* 
lied upon his judgment. 

In confideration for thefe fervices, in 1608, he 
■was appointed one of the commiffioners to enquire 
into the Itate of the Navy, which had been greatly 
neglcfted lince the denlife of Elizabeth ; and he 
drew up a memorial of their proceedings, which 
was very gracioufly received by the king ; and 
having been deeply concerned in the fcheme of 
railing money for the king by the inftitution of 
the dignity of baronets, each baronet being obliged 
to pay 1095I. on palling the patent, in lieu of main - 
talnlng thirty foot-foldiers for three years in ire- 
land, he was raifed to that dignity hin>felf, a> we 
have before noticed. 

About this time, Sir Robert Cotton wrote '* A 
Difcourfe of the Lawfulnefs of Combats to he 
performed in the Prefence of the King cr the 
Conflabic, or Earl Marfhal of Lngland." This 
piece -was printed at London in 1651, and again 
in 1672. He Jikewife drew up an aiifwer the 

fame 
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lame year, 1609, ** to fuch Motives. as were of- 
fered by certain Military Men to Prince Henry, to 
incite him to afFe£t Arms more than Peace." 

While the treaty of marriage was in agitation 
between prince Charles and the Infanta of Spaing 
the houfe of commons, being violently againft the 
match, employed Sir Robert Cotton to point out, 
frorn a review of the treaties between England and 
the houfe of Auftria, the infincerity and duplicity 
of the latter ; and to prove, that in all their tranf- 
aftions they aimed only at univerfal monarchy. 
This traft is printed in the Cottoni PoJIhuma^ under 
the Title of- " A Remonftrance of the Treaties of 
Amity, &c/' 

In 1621, he wrote a popular piece, intituled, 
** A Relation to prove that the Kings of England 
have been pleafed to confult with their Peers in the 
gi'eat Council, and the Commons in Parliament, of 
Marriage, Peace, and War/-* Indeed he appears upon 
all oceafions to have afted upon independent prin- 
ciples, and to have efpoufed the caufe of his coun- 
try, though he was upon friendly terms with the 
court, whenever the latter afted contrary to, its 
true interefks. But, in his religious opinions, \\t 
was a flave to the church hierarchy ; and the worft 
performance he wrote was an " Anfwer to certain 
Arguments raifed from fuppofed Antiquity, and 
urged by fome Members of the Lower Houfe of 
Parliament, to prove that Ecclefiaftical Laws ought 
to be enaSed by Temporal Men." In his attempt 
to refute thefe- notions, he builds, upon antiquity 
alone, an exclufive right, inherent in the priell- 
bood, to enaft ecclefiaftical laws. 

In the firft parliament under Charles I, he was 

one of the members for Huntingdon, and diftin- 

guifhed himfelf by joining the party who infifted 

on an immediate redrefs of the grievances under 

N 5 which 
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which the nation then laboured ; but he advifed 
mild and prudent meafures. He was therefore ftUi 
confided in by the court, ib £ir as to be confulted,. 
in 1626, concerning a plsni propofed to be carried 
into execution, in order to raife money for the 
crown. This was to debafe the coin ; a fcbenm 
which Sir Robert powerfully and fuccefsfuUy op- 
poied in a fpeech before the privy-council, whereia^ 
Ike reprefented the dilhonour that muft enfue tOr 
the king, and the damages to the fubje&s, froia * 
£uch a meafurf . 

Sir R^ttert Cotton, though he was a friend ta 
At liberties of his country, had rendered very im- 
portant fer vices to the crown. But this did notr 
prevent his receiving the moft crisiei and unjuft 
treatment from the court in the reign of Charles the 
Firft, In November, 1629, an order was fent 
from the court for fealing up his library, and 
bringing himfclf before the privy-council, Thc- 
pretencc was, that there had been '* found in hi*. 
•* cuftody a peftilent traftate, which he had foftered 
** as his child, and had fent it a1>road into divers . 
^ hands ;. containing a projed how a prince may 
•^ make himfclf an abfolute tyrant." This, it was 
faid, was a ** pernicious diabolical device, to breed 
** fufpicious and feditious humours among 'the 
•* people." The traft in queftion was intituled, 
<* A Propofition for hisMajefty's Service, to bridle* 
** the Impertinency of Parliaments :" and ifwas. 
written in 1^13* by Sir Robert Dudley, commonly 
called earl of Warwick, and duke of Northumber- 
land, wtio was tlien in exile at Flor^mce, and who» 
wrote it with a view to ingratiate himfelf withv 
king James the Firft,. ai:id by that means to pre- 

Jare the way for his return to liis own country, 
ir Robert Cotton having a copy of this piece ia 
^i^ library^ a. perfo^, whp had the care of it had^. 

unknowoc 
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onknown to Sir Robert, taken feveral copies, and 
difpofed of them as a curiofity. Befides being 
brought before the privy-council, a profecutioii 
was fet on foot in the Star-chamber againft Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, and feveral other gentlemen, who had 
copies of the piece in their poSeffion. They wpre 
confined for lome time, but were afterwards fet at 
liberty, upon oath being made by Sir Henry 
l^oulis, that the piece upon which the profecation 
was founded was written by fir Robert Dudley. 
Sir Robert Cotton, however, was ncvei: reftored 
to the ufe of his hbrary, which was kept locked-up 
from his ufe by the authority of government. . 
This unjuft and oppreffivc treatment fo arfFefted 
liim, that it Ihortened his days. , The whole af- 
fair feems to have been an iniquitous fcheme to- 
deprive him, of the ufe of his> valuable library, that 
the books in it might not be employed either hf 
Liav, or his friiends, in fupport of the rights of 
the people. He is faid to have aUributed the treat- 
ment he received chiefly to Neile and Laud, tw^ 
prelates well known for their arbitrary principles. 
Sir Symonds D*^Ewes fays^ ** Whenl went feveral 
.*-* times to vifit and ^comfort him, in the year 
<* 1630, he would tell me, they had broken his 
*" heart, that had locked up his library from him.'* 
Sir Robert Cotton died at his- lioufc in Weft- 
minfter, M^y 6, 1631, in the fixty-firft year* of 
his age, and was buried in the fouth chancel of 
Connington .church. Before he died, lie rwjuefted 
Sir Henry Spelman to fignify td the Jbrd privy feal, 
and the rcflrof the lords of the council, that their 
fo long, detaining his books Svom him, without 
rendering any veafon for the larne^ had been the 
caufe of his mortal malady. 

The literary abilities ot Sir Robert Cotton were 

vcrj great in»hifto«y,, policy,- and anti<jijitics y and 
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they procured him the correfpondencc of the moft 
learned foreigners of the age, as well a^ tlie friend- 
Ihip of the moft eminent of his countrymen. And 
though he was courted by perfons ef the fiiil 
quality in the kingdom, he was neither dogmatic 
nor arrogant, but fought for, and became the pa- 
tron of men of genius, however iumble in their 
ftations, or deprefled by fortune. To thefe his 
houfc and his library wore cohftantly open. This 
noble difpofition firft brought him acquainted with 
John Speed, the Britilh hiftorian, to whom he 
proved a ferviceable friend, affifling him both by 
advice and by liberal prefents. 

Speed was born inGhcfhire, in the year 1552, 
of obfcure parentr, and brought up to the bufinefs 
of a taylor, which he folfowed for fome time in 
London, and was a freeman of the company. of 
Merchant- Taylors. 1 he circumftances which in- 
duced him to quit his vocation, and apply himfeff 
to the ftudy and writing of hiftory, are not tranf- 
mitted to us, or any other incidents of his Hfi?, 
till the year, 1606, the fifty- fourth of his age, when 
he publiflied his *' Theatre of Great Britain." . 
It is moft probable, that after this publication he 
became acquainted with Camden, Sir Reb^rt Cot- 
toriy'and Sir Henry Spelman, who all affifted him 
in his future ftudies and performances ; but Sir 
Hobert Cotton was his particular friend ; and it 
may be eafily conjeftured, that he encouraged him 
to throw up his bufinefs, for the more honourable 
profeflion of an hiftorian. 

in It) 14, Mr. Speed publifhed, in folio, *' The 
Hiftory of G'reat Britain under the Conquefts of the 
Eomans,. Saxons, Danes, aiid Normans ; their Ori- 
ginals, Manners, Wars, Coins, and Seak, with the 
bucceffions, l.ives, A&s, and Iffues of the Englifli 

JdoEiarch*, 
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Monarchs, from Julius Caefar to our Moft Gracious 
Sovereign King James," dedicated to that prince. 
The Theatre of Great Britain, being a Geographi- 
cal Defcription of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Ifles adjoining, was designed :as a proper intro- 
duftion to his Hiftory, or Chronicle, which is both 
accurate and copious ; and to which is prefixed re- 
commendatory Poems in Latin, French, and Eng- 
lifli, by Sir Henry Spelman, and other eminent 
men. 

Mr. Speed alfo publifhed a kind of facred chro- 
nology in 1616, intituled, *' The Cloud of Wit- 
nefTes, or the Genealogies of Scripture, confirm- 
ing the Truth of Holy Hiftory and the Humanity 
of Chrift.'* He died in 1629, and was buried in 
the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, where a mo- 
nument was erefted to his memory. 

The monument prepared by Sir Robert Cotton, 
in his life-time, as a durable memorial of himfelf, 
was his curious and valuable library ; confifting of 
a fin^coUeSion of manufcripts, relating chiefly to 
the hiftory and antiquities of Great Britain and 
Ireland. This library was kept in his own houfe 
at Weftminftcr, near the^ houfe of commons ; and 
it was greatly improved by his only fon and heir 
Sir Thomas Cotton, after he came into pofleffioa 
of it ; and his fon, Sir John Cotton, ^oafiderabiy 
enlarged it. 

In 1 70 1, the Cottonian library was made the 
property of the public, by virtue of an aS of par- 
liament for the better fecuring and preferving this 
library hi the name and family of the Cottons, as 
truftees for the public, that it might not be fold, or 
otherwife difpofed of and embezzled. In the reign 
of queen Anne, Sir John Cotton, great grandfon of 
the founder, agreed to fell Cotton-houfe to her 
majefty, to be a repofitory for the Royal as well as 

the 
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the Cottonian library : upon which an aft w»s made 
for the better fecuring her majefty's purchafc of that 
houfe, and both the houfc and the library w^re fet- 
tled and vefted in public truftecs. Cotton-houfe 
was then fet apart for the houfe of the royal Ubra- 
rian, who took under his care the joint hbrjvries. 
Some years after, the Cottonian library wajs re- 
moved to a houfe near Weftminfter Abbey, pur- 
chafed by the crown of lord Afhburnham ; and 
here a fire happened on the asd of Oftober, I73r» 
when III book$ were loft, burnt, or entirely de- 
faced, and 99 rendered impcrfeft. It was there - 
iipon removed to the new, and afterwards to the 
old, Dprmitory belonging to Weftminfter fchooL 
There it remained till it was removed, in purfuancc 
of the aft of parliament of 1753, for eftablifliing 
the Britifh Mufeuna, and now makes part of that 
national repofitory of antiquities, natural philofo- 
phy, and literature. 

vVe have only to add a lift of Sir Robert Cotton V 
works, hot tnentionedin the courfe of his memoirs. 
They arc, 

' I. A Relation of the Proceedings againft any Am^. 
bafladors who have mifcaricd themfelves and ex,^ 
ceeded their Commiiiions. 

2. A Relation to prove, That the SovereignV 
Perfon is required in the great Councils or Aflcm^ 
biies of the States, as well at the Confultations as 
at the Conclusions.. 

3. The Argument itiade by the Command of^ 
the* Houfe of Commons, out of tlie Afts of Par- 
liamcnt, and Authority of Law expounding thc^ 
fame, at a Conference with the Lorda^ concerning, 
the Liberty of the Perfon of every Freeman. 

4. A Brief Dilcourfe concerning the Power of the 
Peers and Commons of Parliament, in Point of: 

Jud^ 
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Judicature. Thcfc foar are printed in Coumi Paju 
tuma. 

' S- A Aort View of the long Life and Reign of 
Henry IIL King of England, written in i6i4,and 
prefented.to King Jj^mes I. He alfo lefr fona.e Ma- 
nufcripts, which may be fomnd in the Catalogue of 
his Library* 

In the colle&ion of curiaus Difcourfes, written 
by emiiient antiquaries, are printed nine (hort 
Differtations, by Sir Robert Cotton, on various 
Sttbjefis relative to ExigliHi Antiquities. 

*4,t*' JutborttM. Biog. Britoa. Birch'» Lives* 
Cm. Biog. Dia. 
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Silt HENRY SPELMAN. 



tA. D. 1561, to 1643*] 

THIS celebrated antiquarian, whofe inde&ti*^ 
gable afliduity and great learning threw a 
new light on the ftudy of tlie laws and antiquities 
of his country, was a defcendant from an antient 
fonily in the county of Norfolk. He wa^ born at 
Cofigham near Lynn, in the year 1561, and before 
he was fifteen years of j^e he was fent to Trinity 
iSoUegjB in Cambridge, where, bei remained only two 

years 
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years and an half, the death of his father obliging 
him to return home to aflift his mother in fettling 
the affairs of the family. As foon as he had coni« 
pleted this bufinefs, he entered himfelf a ftudent of 
Lincoln's Inn, and applied himfe|f with great di- 
ligence to the fludy of the law, which profeffion it 
is probable he intended to have embraced, if for- 
time had not provided for him in a different man- 
ner. In bis occafional excurflons to his native coun- 
try, he became acquainted with a lady of diftinftion, 
poflefledofan ample fortune, who accepted his ad- 
drefles, and to whom he was married, after he had 
been near three years at Lincoln's Inn. This change 
in his affairs determined him to live a retired life 
in the codntry ; and he now made his ftudies a 
chief part of his rural amuferaents ; but he did not 
confine them to the profefTionai bufinefs of the 
law, but extended them to a general inquiry into 
the political conftitution, laws, and antiquities of 
England. 

In 1604, he was nominated by James, I. high 
flierifF of the county of Norfolk ; and the king was 
now made acquainted with his great talents for 
affairs of ftate, fo far as refpeded the internal ad* 
miniftration of government ; Mr. Spelman having 
acquired a complete knowledge of all theantient 
prerogatives of the crown, of the privileges, im- 
munities, and cuftortis of the ecctellaftical and 
other courts, and of the rights, of tlie fubjeft. 
His majefty, in confequence of the reprefentations 
made to him, fent for Mr. Spehnan to court in 
1607, and appointed him to be one of tbecommif- 
fioners for determining the unfettled and difputed 
titles fo lands and manors in Ireland, which had 
been thrown into great confuiion' by the fales and 
other alienations of eftates, occaiioned by the rebel- 
lions m that kingdom during the late reign. Mr. 

Spelman 
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Spelman acquitted bimfelf fo highly to the fatisfac- 
tioii of the king, ia three different voyages he made 
to Ireland by his majefty's command, upon this 
bufincfs, that after it was completed, he made hira 
one of the commillioners to enquire into theoppref- 
•fion of the fees exaded in all the courts and public 
offices in England, as well ecclefiaftical as civil. 
This buiSjiefs for which Mr. Spelman was fo emi- 
nently qualified, he purfued with unremitted zeal, 
and ftrift imj>artiality, for feveral years, to the 
great detriment of his family, expending in it great 
part of his fortune, without receiving any recom-. 
pence from the crown. To account for this it 
mud be obferved, that the very nature of the cm* 
ploy men t created him a number of enemies at court, 
for it affeSed the perquifitcs and emoluments of of- 
fice^ and thereby leflened the incomes of feveral 
great officers and their dependants, both in church 
and flate. But the clergy in particular he highly 
difpleafed, by publilhing a learned trcatife, in con- 
fequence of the difcoveries he made in the execu- 
tion of his commiffion, intituled, ^*' De Sepultura^ 
or of Burial Fees ;" in which he makes it evidently 
appear, that the greateft part of the fees, exafted by 
the clergy and ecclefiaftical officers for burials, is a 
grofs impofition. 

At length however, the king conferred upon our 
induflrious antiquarian the honour of-knighthood, 
and fent him a prefent-of 300/. not as a full recom- 
pence (fo it isexpreflcd in the king's warrant to 
the treafurer, preferved in Rym^r's Fcedera), but 
only as an occafional remembrance, till fomething 
more equal to his merit could be done for him. 

About the year 1612, 3ir Henry Spelman re- 
moved his family to Londo.n, to a lK)ufe in Barbi- 
can; and here he fixed his refidence for the remain- 
der of his life, not with any vie^ of making his 

fortune 
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fortune at court, but ta enjoy the focietv of hU 
learned contenjporaries, and to facilitate the ptibli- 
cation of his elaborate works. In 1613, his fa- 
mous treatife was publiihed, intituled, ** Uenan te^ 
merandis ucUJi'ts^ Churclies not to be violated," and 
this increafed his reputation confiderably. 

In 1626, our author publifhed the firft part of 
his well-known gloflarjr in Latin, under the title 
of 4, chaoUgus ; x work calculated to promote and 
iacilitatc the ftudy of Englifli antiquities, by ex- 
plaining the obfcure and qbfolete words, terms, and 
phrafes, generally made ufe of in our old hiftories 
and law-books. Sir Henry, in an advertifemcnt 
prefixed to the work, has affigned his rcafons for 
preferring \\^x% title to that of Gloflarium ; <« which** 
fays he, «• ftri€tly fpeaking, is no more than a bare 
explication of words, whereas thk not only explains 
obfotete terms, btrt treats more efpccially of thi ngSf 
and contains entire difeourfcs and diftrtations upoa 
feveral heads,** In faft, it is a moft viluable trea- 
lure of the antient conftitntion and Cuftoms of 
England, He was encouraged and affifted in this 
undertaking by fome of the raoft eminent mer^ of the 
age, to whom he candidly makes his acknowledge- 
ments in the preface, particularly to the learned arch* 
biihopUfher, biftiop Williams, then lord keeper, 
Mr. Selden, and Sir Robert Cotton. 

With the fanftion and aid of fuch friends, Sir 
Henry Spelman carried on his work, which is in 
the form of a lexicon, as far as the letter L ; and 
the reafon he proceeded no further is fuppofed to be, 
that he had difcufled the articles Magna charta and 
Maximum confilium with a degree of truth and politi- 
cal freedom, which made his friends apprehenfive • 
of the confequences, the reign of James I. not 
being a fcafon to fpeak freely, either of the prcro- 
ijative pf the kipg, or the 'liberty of the fubjeft, 

both 
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)?oth whicby xkpoti m&ny occafions, would have fallen 
iu his way under the letter M. 

The fecond part.was leftunfiiiifhed by our aU** 
thor ; and after his death it came into the liands of 
l\is fori Sir John Spehnan, who had abilities to 
have finifhed it, but he was taken oiFby a fever at 
apremature age ; and after the Rcftoration, the copv, 
by what means is not mentioiied,' pafled into the 
pofleffion of Sir William Dugdale, who printed it at 
-the requeft of lord Chancellor Hyde* foon after the 
Rcftoration* It is generally allowed, that this part i3 
very inferior to. the firft ; and fome have charged 
Sir William Dugdale with alterations and additions 
of his own ; but the learned Ur* Gibfon, late bilhop 
of LoiKkni, in his Hfe of Sir Henty Spelm&n, af* 
liares us^ that a great part of tiic very copy from 
whence it was printed is i» the Bodleian library 
in Sir Henry's own handi and exuAly agrees with. 
tiie printed book. 

The next work, prefcnted to the publick by Sir 
Benry^ was an edition of tiaiC Englifb councils, iw- 
titulcd, *• A Hiftoryof the Englifh Councils.** In 
tl>e profecution of this work h^ was particularly ea« 
couraged, as he obferves in the preface, by the 
Jirchbifhops Abbpt, Laud, and Ulher. The pl^ii 
wasdivkied intoth/ee parts, and a volunse affigned 
to each divifion. The fiift to contain the hiftory ' 
of the Englifh councils from the firft plantation of 
Chrifti^nity to the acccffion of William tl>e Con- 
9ueror« 

The fecond, from the Norman Conqueft to the 
cafting off the Pope's fupremacy, and the diflblu^- 
tion of raonafteries by Henry VI II. > 

The third, the hiftory of tlie Reformed Eiigliih 
church from Henry VII {. to his own time. 

ThjC firft volume was publifhed m 163.9, about; 
two years before his death, with bis own annota- 

*tioiis 
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tionsupoD the more difficult paflages. ThefeconJ 
volume was publiflied by Sir William Dugdale, in 
1664, but with many faults. The third was never 
executed. 

- Sir Henry Spelmati was a great encourager of 
learning and of men of letters ; and his endeavours 
to revive the knowledge and ftudy of the old Saxon 
language ouglit to be coniid^red as an effential fer- 
vice to ftudenls in anticnt Britifli hi{l9ry and an- 
tiquities. He had found the great ufe of his own 
knowledge of that tongue in the courfe of his re* 
fearches, and lamented the negleft of it both at 
home and abroad, which was fo very general' that 
he did not then know one man in the world who 
was perfeftly maftcr of it. He therefore infti* 
tutcd a Saxon leftureftiip in the univeriity of Cam- 
bridge, and allowed Mr. Abraham Wheelock, a 
divine who had a competent knowledge of it, a 
falary of ten pounds per annum, for i:eading thd 
hdures. He likewife prefented him to the vicarage 
of Middleton in the county of Norfolk, with the 
profits of the impropriate reftory of the famechurch, 
both of which he intended tohaye fettled in perpe- 
tuity as an endowment of the leftureftiip. But Sir 
Henry and his eldeft fon both dying within the 
courfe of two years, the civil war enfuirig, and the 
family eftate being fequeftered, this laudable defign 
proved abortive. 

Sir Henry Spehnan died at Londor>in 164.1, and 
was buried in Weftminller Abbey, near Camden's 
monument. 

In 1698, Mr. Edmund Gibfon, afterwards bifliop 
of London,, collated and publifhed in one volume, 
Folio, thepofthumous works of Sir Henry Spelman, 
relating to the laws and antiquities of England, 
under the title of Reliquia Spelmannkina. I'hcfe" 
were dedicated to Dr. Tennifon,. arcbbifhop of 
^ Canterbury^ 
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Canterbury, and were reprinted, together with a' 
new edition of his Englilh works, publiflied iti his 
Jife-time, by the fame editor, in one volume Folio, 
in the year 1723. 

Sir Henry had eight children, fourfons and four 
daughters ; but no particular notice is taken by the 
writers of his life of any but the eldeft fon, whom 
he called the heir of his ftudies, and the youngeft 
John. The eldeft was provided for a littl,e before 
his father's death by Charles I- who confer! ed on 
him the honour of knighthood, and made him maf- 
ter of Sutton hofpital, at the requeft of Sir Henry, 
to whom the king firft offered it. Sir John Spel- 
man enjoyed the king's confidence, and after the 
civil war broke out was commanded, ina letter writ- 
ten by Charles himfelf, to attend him at Oxford, 
where he was one of that unhappy monarch's fetret ' 
C0uncil, and was employed to write papers in vin- 
dication of the proceedings of the court. Two of 
his political traifts are ftill extant, the one, ** A View 
of a pretended Book, intituled, Obfervations on his 
Majefty's late Anfvvers and Epiftles ;'* Oxford, 

1642, in 4to ; the other *' The Cafe of our Affairs 
in Law, Religion, and other Circumftances, briefly 
examined andprefented to theConfcience,"Oxford, 

1643, in 4to. It does not appear from thefe pieces 
that he inherited either tht genius or the prin- 
ciples of his father with refpeft to politics ; but in 
work? of another clafs he fucceeded much better. 
He publifhed the Saxon Pfalter, under the title of 
P falter ium Davidis Ladno-Saxcfnicum vetusy from an 
old manufcript in his father's library, whiclihe col- 
lated with three other copies. He alfa wrote the 
Life of Alfred the Great in Englifh, but did not; 
live to print it. This performance does honour to 
his literary talents. It was tranflated into Latin 
by the care of Obadiah W^ker^ matter of Univer- 
fity college, Oxford, and was publifhed by him 

'^ , , 3 with 
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with notes and cuts, at Oxford, in 1679, folio. AncI 
Mr. Hearnc afterwards publilhed it in Englifh from 
the original copy. 

Clement Spelman, the youngeft fon of Sir Henry, 
was bred to the law» and rofe to be a puifne baroa 
of the Exchequer upon the reftoration of Charles IT, 
This gentleman publiflied fome trafts relative to 
government, and a large preface to a new edition of 
his father's work, De non umerandis eccleftis. He 
died in 1679, , 

*^,* Juthrhies. Gibfon's Life of Sir Henry 
5pelman, prefixed to tlie edition of his Englilh 
works, London, 1723. Wood's Atlien* Oxon, 
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WILLIAM D O B S O N, 

History and Portrait Painter, 

[A*D. 1610, to 1647.3 

WILLIAM DOBSON, an eminent 
Englifh painter, was bom in London, in 
St. Andrew*^s parifh, Holborn, in the year 1610 ; 
and defcendcd from a family at that time Very emi- 
nent in St. Albans. Who firft inftrufted him in 
the life of bis pencil^ is uncertain 7 but of f:iis we 

arc 
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arc well alTured, that he was put out very early an 
apprentice to one Mr. Peake, a ftationer and tra- 
der in piftures, with whom he ferved his time. 
Nature iiKlined him very powerfully to the prac- 
tice of painting after the life ; and by his mafter'« 
procurement he had the advantage of copyingmany 
excellent piftures, efpecially fome of Titian and 
Van Dyck. How much he was beholden to the 
latter of tliofe two great men may eafily be feen 
in all bis works ; no painter hay i tig ever come up 
fo near to the perfeftion of that excellent mafter, 
as this happy imitator. He was alfo .farther in- 
debted to the generoiity of Van Dyck, in prefent- 
ing him to king Charles 1. who took him into his 
immediate proteftion, kept him in Oxford all the 
. while his majefty coi)trnued in that city, fat feverai 
times to. him for his pifture, and obliged the prince 
of Wales, prince Rupert, and moft of the lords 
of his court, -to do the fame. He was a fair, middle- 
^zed man^ of a ready wit, and pleafing converfa- 
tion i was fomewhat loofe and irregular in his way 
of living; and, notwithftanding tlie many oppor- 
tunities he had of making his fortune, died very 
poor at his hpufe in St. Martin's Lane, in the 
year 1647. 

It is to be obftrved of our artift, that as he had 
the .misfortune to want fuitable helps in his be* 
ginning to apply himfelf to painting, fo be alfo 
wanted more encouragement than the unhappy 
times he flourifhed in could afford. Nevertbelefs, 
he flione out through all di fad vantages ; and it is 
univcrfally agreed, diat, had his education and en- 
couragement been anfwerable to his genius, Eng- 
land might juftly have been as. proud of her Dob- 
fon, as Venice of her Titian, or Flanders of her 
Van Dyck. He was both a hiftory and portrait 

painter ; 
6 
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painter ; and tlicre are in the coUeSions of the 
curious feveral of his piSures of both kindsf 

*^.* Authorities, Walpole's Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing ia England. Gen. Bic^. Dictionary. 



The Li fk or 
I N I G O JON E S. 



[A.D. 1572, to 1651,] 

THIS celebrated architeft was born about the 
year 1572, in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's, 
london, of which city his father, Mr.. Ignatius 
Jones, was a citizen, and by trade a cloth-worker. 
At a proper age, it is faid, he put his fon appren- 
tice to-a joiner, a Ixrfinefs that requires fome ikill 
m drawing, and in that refpeft fuited well with our 
architeA's inclination, which naturally led him to 
tlie art of defigniog. Genius concurred with incli- 
nation : he diftinguifhed himfelf early by the extra- 
ordinary progrcfs lie made in thofe polite and ufe- 
ful arts, and was particularly taken notice of fqr 
his fkill in the praftice of landscape painting. Thefe 
, talents recommended him to the favour of that great 
patron of all liberal fciences William earl of Pem- 
broke, at whofe expence he travelled over Italy 

and 
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aiid the politer parts of Europe ; faw whatever 
ilood recommended by its antiquity or value, and 
from thefe plans formed his own obfervations, 
which, upon his return home, he perfefted by 
ftudy and application. 

But before that, the improvements he made abroad 
gave fuch an eclat to his reputation all over Europe, 
that Chriftian IV, king of Denmark fent for him 
from Venice, which was the chief place of his re- 
fidence, and made him his architeft -general. H« 
had been fome time poffefled of this honourable 
poft, when that prince, whofc fifter Anne had 
married king James 1. made a vifit to England, 
l^liis was in 1606, and our architect being defirous 
to return to his .native country, took that oppor- 
tunity of coming home, in the train of his Danifli 
niajefty. The magnificence of king James's reign, 
in drefs, buildings, &c. is the common theme of 
all the En^lifh hiftorians. This laft furnifhed Mr. 
Jones with an opportunity of exercifing his talents, 
and the difplay of^hofe talents proved an hpnour to 
his country. The queen appointed him architeft 
prefcntly after his arrival ; and, not long after, .he 
was taken, in the fame charaftcr, into the fervice 
of prince Henry, under whom he difcharged his 
truft with fo much fidelity and judgement, that the ~ 
king gave him the reverfion of the place of furveyor- 
general of his majefly's works. 

In the interim, his, mailer prince Henry dying 
in 1 6 12, he made a fecond vifit to Italy, and con- 
tinued fome years there, improving himfelf farther 
in his favourite art, till the furveyor's place fell to 
him. On his entrance upon it, he fhewed an un- 
common degree of generofity. The office of his 
majefty's works having, through extraordinary oc- 
caiions, in the time of his predeceflTor, contrafted a 
great debt to the amount of feveral tkoufand 

Vol. IIL O pounds ; 
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pounds; the privy-coiincil fent for the furveyor, 
to give his opinion what courfe might be taken to 
eafe his majefly of it, the exchequer being empty, 
and the workmen clamorous: Mr. Jones, confi- 
dering well the exigency, not only voluntarily of- 
fered to ferve without receiving one penny of the 
profits of bis office, until the debt was fully dif- 
charged,' but alfo perfuaded his fellow-officers, 
the comptroller and paymafter, to do the like, 
by which means the whole arrears were abfolutely 
cleared; 

The king, in his progrefsin 1620, calling at Wil- 
ton, the feat of "the earl of Pembroke, among 
other fubjefts, fell into a difcourfe about that fur-» 
prifing group of flones, called Stonehenge, upon 
SaUfbury plain, near Wilton. Hereupon our ar- 
chiteft, who was well knowii to have fearched into 
antique buildings and ruins abroad, was fent for 
by lord Pembroke, and there received his ma- 
jelly's commands to produce, put of his own prac- 
tice and experience in antiquities abroad, whatpof- 
fibly he could difcover concerning this of Stone- 
henge. In obedience to this command, he pre- 
fently fet about the work ; and having, with no 
little paips ^nd expence, taken an exaft mcafure- 
ment of-the whole, and diligently fearched the 
foundation, in .order to find out the original form 
and afpeft. he proceeded to compare it with other 
antique buildings which he had any Where feen ; 
and, after much reafoning and a long ferics of au- 
thorities, he concluded, that this ancient and ftu- 
pendous pile muft have been originally a Roman * 
temple, dedicated to Coelus, the fenior of the hea- 
then gods, and built after the Tulcan order ; that 
it was built when the Romans flouriftied in peace 
?ind profperity in Britain, and, probably, betwixt 
ttic time of Agricola's government and the reign of 

, Conftantine 
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Conftantine the Great. This account he prefcntcd 
to his royal mafter in 1620 ; and on the 16th of 
JSIovember, the fame year, be v^ras appointed one 
of the coramifTioners for repairing St. Pauls cathe-' 



. Upon the death of kingr James, he was continued 
m his poft by king Charles I. whofe confort enter- 
tained him likewife in the fame ftation. He had 
drawn the defigns for the palace of Whitehall in 
his former mailer's time, and that part of it the 
banqueting-houfe, was now carried into execution 
It was firft defigned for the reception of foreign 
ambafladors; and the deling was painted, fome 
years ^fter, by the famous Rubens, with the feU- 
cities of king James's reign. Prints from it. bv 
Simon Gnbehn, .were publiflied in 1724. The late 
lord Burlington publilhed, in 1740, a north-weft 
view of the palace, where this pavilion appears in 
Its proper place, as part of that palace, in which 
thei-e is feen a noble circular portico, whereof the 

? A j'l. i ^'^''^''T *^'"'''' might probably be 
fuggefled by the circular portico at Stonehenge 

Jn June, 1633, an order was iffued out, reqdr- 
mg him to fet about the reparation of St. Paul's 
^^'^1^1 V^^ 1!^^^ ^^Sun fo«nafter at the eaft end' 
the firft ftone being laid by Dr. L^ud, then bilhoo 
of London, and the fourth by Mr. Jones In 
reality,- as he was the fole architeft, fo the cond^uft 
defign, and execution of thp work were intnifted 
intirely to him ; and having reduced the body of ,V 
mto order and uniformity, from the Iteeple to the 
weft end, added there a magnificent portico wh r^! 
ra,l<fd the envy of all Chrift'endom o^n hS^^ 
for a piece of architefturc not to be paralleled iu 
modern tmies^ The .whole was built at the expense 
-of king Charl«. who adorned it alfo Avith ftatues 
of his royal lather and himfelf. . Tlie portico con 
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lifted of folid walls on each fide, with rows of 
Corinthian pillars fet within, at a diftance from 
the Walls to fupport the roof j being: intended to 
be an ambulatory for fuch as ufually before, by 
walking in the body of the church, difturbed the 
choir fervicc. 

While he was raifingthefe. noble monuments of 
his fame as an architeft, he gave no lefs proofs of 
his genius in the fancy and judgement of the porap- 
pous machinery employed in mafques and interludes, 
which entertainments were the vogue in his time. 
Several of thefe reprefentations are ftilf extant in 
the works of Chapman, Davenaiit, Daniel, and 
particularly Ben Jonfon. The fubjeft was chofen 
by the poet, and the fpeeches and fongs were alfo of 
his.compoling ; but the invention of the fcenes, 
ornaments, and dreffes of the figures, was the con- 
trivance of Mr. Jones ; and herein heafted in con- 
cert and good harmony with Father Ben for awhile ; 
but, about the year 1614, there happened a quarrel 
between them, which provoked Jonfon to ridicule 
Ills affbciate under the charafter of Lanthern 
Leatherhead, a hobby -horfe-fclkr, in his comedy 
of Bartholomew-fair. And the rupture feems not 
to have ended but with Jonfon's death: a very 
few years before which, in 1635, he., wrote a moft 
virillenr coarfe fatire, which he called, *' An Ex- 
poftulation with Inigo Jones;'* and, afterwards, 
** An Epigram to a Friend ;" and alfo a third, in- 
fcribed to '** Inigo, Marquis Would-be." 

His rough treatment of Jones was not approved 
of at court, - as we learn from the following paflage 
in a letter from James Howell to Jonfon*^ *' I 
heard you cenfured lately at court, (fays he) that 
you have lighted too foul upon Sir Inigo, and that 
you write with a porcupine's quill dipped in too much 
gall. Excufe me that I am fo free^ with you ; it is 

becaufe 
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becaufe I am yours in no common waj^of friend- 
ihip.'' But Jonfon not attending properly to his 
friend'*s hint, Howe! wrote him the following let- 
ter upon the fame fubjeft :■ 

** Father Ben, 
•' The fangs of a bear, and the tuflcs of a wild 
boar, do not bite worfe, and make a deeper gajh, 
than a goofe^^quill fometimes ; ho, not <he badger ^ 
himfelf, who is faid to be fo tenacious of his bite, 
that he will not give over his hold, till he feels his 
teeth. meet, and his boiics crack. Your quill hath 
proved fo to Mr. hiigo Jones ; but the pen where- 
with you have fo gafhed him, it feems^ was 'made 
rather of a porcupine than a goofe-quill, it- is fo 
keen and firm. 

** Anfer^ apesy vitulus^ populos et regna gubernant. 

. ** The goofc; the bee, and the calf, (meaning 
wax, parchment, and pen,) rule the world ;" but of 
the three, thjc pen is moii predominant. 1 know 
you have a commanding one, but you muft not lei 
it tyrannize in the manner you have done lately. 
Some give out there was a harr in it, or that your 
ink was too thick with gall, elfe it would not have 
fa befpattered and fhaken the reputation of a roval 
architeft ; for reputation, you know, is like a fair 
ilrufture, long a rearing, but quickly ruined. If 
" your fpirit will not let you retradl, yet you Ihould 
do well to reprefs any more copies of the fatire : for 
to deal plainly with you> you have lofl fome ground 
at court by itj and, as I hear from a good haiidj the 
king, who hath fo great a judgement in poetry (as' 
in ail other things elfe), is not pleafed therewith. 
Difpenfe with th,is freedom of 

'* Your refpedtful fon and fervitor, 
Weflminfter, 

O 3 Jonfor^ 
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Jonfon at length paid fo much attention to his 
friend Howell's awdvioe, that he entirely iuppreflcd 
the fatire againft.Inigo above referred to. How- 
ever, it has been (ince printed from a manufcript 
of the late . Mr. Vertuc, the engraver, and is in- 
ferted in the edition of Ben Jonfon's works, pub- 
liflxed in 1756. 

It appears that our architeft had made fome at- 
tempts in the poetical way, either in the bufinefs of 
xnafques, or othcrwife. This intrufion into the 
poet's province raifed Ben's fplcen, and it has been 
I'uppofcd that this was the refilcaufe of the quarrel 
between him and Inigo, For in the beginning of 
the quarrel, one principal ftrokc of ridicule bellowed 
upon Lanthern in Bartholomew- fair (the cliarac- 
tec under which Jones is fatirizedj coniifts in the ' 
title there given him of '* Parcel Poet." In tlie 
mean time, Mr. Jones received j;rcat encourage- 
ment from the court", fo that he acquired a handfonic 
fortune. But it was much impaired by the lofles 
which he fufifercd in confequence of his loyalty ; 
for as he had a fhare in hh royal mailer's profperity, 
fo had he a (hare alfo in his misfortunes. U{!)oi\ 
the meeting of the long parliament in November, 
1640-, he was called before the.houfe of peers, on a 
complaint exhibited againfthim by the pari(hioners 
of St. Gregory's in London for damages done to 
that church, in repairing St. Paul's cathedral. The 
church being old, and Handing very near the ca- 
thedral, was thought to be a blcmilh to it, and there- 
fore was taken down, purfuant to the king's direc- 
tion ^\d orders of the council, in 1639, in the 
execution of which our furveyor was chiefly cpn* 
ccwted- But, in anfwer to the complaint, he pleaded 
the general iflue ; anfl, when the repairing of the 
catt^ial ceafed, in 164^9 fome part of the mate- 

. . rials 
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■ riiils remaining were^ by order of the houfe of 
lerds, delivered to the parifliioners of St. Gregory's 
towards the rebuilding of their church. This pro- 
fecution put Jnigo to a confiderable expence -, and 
as he was both a royalift and a Roman catholick, in 
1646 he4>aid 545^^ for his delinquency and fequel- 
tration. And Mr, Walpole informs us^ that he, and 
Stone the ftatuary and architedl, burfed their joint 
fiock of ready money in. Scotland -yard ; bat an or- 
der being publifhed to encourage the informers of 
fuch concealments, and four perfons being privy 
to the fpot where the money was hid, it was takea 
up, and re-buried in Xtarabeth marfh. 

Upon the reftoration of Charles IK he was coa- 
tihued in his poft by that monarch. But it was 
only an empty title at that time, nor did Jones 
live long enough to make it any better. Grief, 
misfortunes, and age, put an end to his life at So- 
Hierfet-houfe, on the 21 ft of July, 1651 ; and on 
the 26th of the fame month he was buried in the 
cliurch of St. Bonnet's Paul's -wharf, where a mo^ 
npment was ereSed to his meraory, which was 
deftroyed in the fire of London. , 

Inigo Jones was not only the grcateft architedl 
in England, but the moft eminent in his profeflion . 
at that time in Europe. He is generally ftyled the 
Britilh Vitruvius j and Mr. Weob, who knew him 
well, aflerts that hisabilities, in all human fcienees, 
furpafled moft of his age. He was a great mafter of 
the mathematics, and particularly an excellent geo- 
metrician. He had fome infight into the two 
learned languages, Greek and Latin, efpecially the 
latter. And Sir Anthony Vandyke ufed to fay of 
him, that, in defigning with his pen, he was not 
to be equalled by any great mafters of his time, for 
' the boldncfs, foftnefs, fweetnefsj^ and furencft of 

O 4 liis 
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his touches. Among the works of this great maf- 
tcr are the following : 

1. The Banqueting-houfe, Whitehall, already 
mentioned. 

2. Barber's-hall, in Monkwell-ftreet, London, 
This was a very fine edifice, and the theatre was 
particularly admired, as an admirable fabrick for 
feeing and hearing. It was erefted for the uTe of 
the furgeons, and here difledHons ufed to be per- 
formed, and leftures read. But when the barbers 
and furgeons, who ufed to be united in one com- 
pany, were formed into diftinft and feparate com- 
panies, this hall was given by aft of parliament to 
the barbers ; and the theatre has lately been pulled 
down. 

3. The new buildings, fronting the gardens, at 
Somerfet-houfc. 

4. The church and piazza of Co vent-garden. 
Thefe have been much admired by the connoiflfetirs 
in architedture ; and in particular it has been fald 
of the church, that it is one of' the moft fimple, 
and, at the fame time, moll perfeft pieces of archi- 
teftuie, that the art of man can produce. The 
ingenious Mr. Horace VValpole is, however, of a 
different opinion. He fays, *' 'I he arcade of Co- 
vent-garden and ttie church, are two ftruftures of 
which 1 want tafte to fee the beauties. In the ar- 
<:ade there is nothing remarkable; the pilafters arc 
as errant and homely flripes as any plafterer would 
make. And the barn-roof over the portico of the 
church ftrikes my eyes with as little idea of dignity 
or beauty, as it could do if it covered nothing but 
a barn.*' 

5. Lincoln*s -inn-fields. This fine fquare was 
originally laid out by the mafterly hand.of Inigo ; 
and it is faid, that the fides of it are the exaft mea- 
fui-e of the great pyramid of Egypt. It was intended 
to have been built all in the fame ftylc j but there 

were 
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were not a fufEcient number of people of tafte to 
accomplifh fo great a work. The boufe which was 
late the duke of Ancafter's is built oa tli4s model ; 
but elevated and improved fo as to make it more 
fuitable to the quality of the owner. It has that 
limple grandeur which charafterifes' all the defigns 
of this great architeft. 

6. Shaftefbury-houfe, late the Jying-in hofpital 
in Alderfgate-ftreet. 

,. 7. The garden front of Wilton-houfe, the feat 
of the earl of Pembroke ; and alfo fome other parts 
of that noble edifice^ 

8. The Queen's houfe at Greenwich. 

9. The Grange in Haniplhirc, the feat of the 
earl of Northington. 

10. Pifhiobury, in Hertfordfliire. 

" II. Gunnerfbury, near Brentford, lately the 
feat of the princefs Amelia. 

*#* Authorities, Gen. Biog. Did. and Britifti 
Biogiaphy, Svo.voJ.IV. 1768* 
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The life op 

D«. JA.MES USHER, 
ARCHBISHOP or ARMAGH. 

JA, D. 1^80, to 1655,] 

THE ftjpj^emcnt to this volume cannot be 
clofed with greater propriety than by the ad- 
dition of aootherlearncd man, who, greatly contri- 
bcrted totlic revival of a tafte for the ftudy of hiflory 
and antiquities, whidi, owing to the genius of the 
illuftrious few whofe lives are here given, and of 
Sir James Ware, a friend and countryman of arch- 
bffliop DAer, whofe life will be found iii the next 
volume, was carried to a greater degree of perfeftion 
in this kingdom than at any aera preceding their 
time. 

Jamits Usher was dcfcended from the ancient 
family of the Nevils, whofqanceftor went over from 
England to Ireland in quality of gentleman- ufher 
to £[ng John, and there changed hi3 family-name 
to ^at of his ofEce, which his defcendant? from 
tiiat tinae retadnei ; and dley branched out into 
feiP«ral families of rep^crte in and near Dublin, and 
^agescnJQ;yedca&&der4blc offices in that city* 

Hit 
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His father ^as Mr. Arnold Ulhcr, one of tji© 
(ix clerks in the court of chancery in Dublin^ a 
gentleman highly cfteemed for his integrity and 
good condud. His mother was the daughter of 
James Stainihurft, efq; recorder of Dublin, one of 
the mafters in chancery, and fpeaker of the irifli 
houfe of commons in three parliaments in the reign. 
of Elizabeth, in the laft of which he diftinguifhed 
himfelf by propofing the plan of founding and 
endowing .the college and univerfity of Dublin^* 
which was foon after confented to by her majefty^ 
and, being perfefled, hath ever iince continued to 
be ^ celebrated feminary for learning amd ^oo4 
manners. • 

He was born at Dublin in 1580, and from scarlr 
infancy difcovered a ftrong pamon for books, in4 
a moft iingular circamftance attended tii^ £rft ef- 
fort he made to attain literary knowledge; He wa« 
taught to read EngUih, that is, to proaounce it 
rightly, by two aunts, who were both blind froiti 
their cradle, but having very retentive memories^ 
^nd what is called a good ear for founds, by 
frequently repeating to him, tbey accorapliflied 
their point ; but we jjauft fappofe that he was fir|t 
-taught the alphabet by fome other perlbi(|. 

The ne*t advance be naade towards a li%eraj 
icducaticfn was attended with circvLnjila^ijiccs as ce*- 
4D^rkable as the fkft. 

Two gentlemen of Scotlaifid, enaanent for their 
iearniug and diibinguiflied by their rank in life, buj 
• .whofe bufinefs and cjuality were tU&a «nikndwii« 
came to Dublin in 15'88, being fcnt ffcUitber .:by 
James I. (then king of St»tland) to keep a cori- 
yefpondence with the EngUfh Proteftaat uiofeyility 
jand geatry about Dublin, m ^rder to fecujcc his 
intereft in that kingdom, againft the death of f^e^e.^ 
Elizabeth. Thefe, for a coloiiiirv undertook ^hecrn- 
06 fJoycoei^t 
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ployraent of fchoolmafters to inftruft and difctpline 
youth in learning and good education ; for the want 
of fuch was veiy great there at that time. The 
one was James Fullerton, afterwards knighted, 
and made one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber 
to king James ; the other was James Hamilton, 
afterwards created vifcount Qandebois. To their 
inftryftion and tuition young Uftierwas committed 
by his parents ; and he made fo great a profi* 
ciency, that he became the beft fcholar of the 
fchool for Latin, poetry, and rhetoric, in the fpace 
of five years. 

In the ye^r 1593, Trinity-college in Dublin 
was finifhed, and Uftier, then in the thirteenth 
year of his age, being adjudged by his fciiool- 
xnafters fufficiently quaUfied for admittance into 
that femihary, was entered accordingly : Dr. Lof- 
tus (fometime fellow of Trinity-college in Cam- 
bridge) afterwards archbifliop of Dublin, being 
firft provoft of that college, and Mr Hamilton, 
cne of Ufher*s fchoolmafters, fenior fellow, and 
his tutor. Ufher's name (as the fii-ft fcholar there) 
Ibnds to this day in tlie firft line of the regifter, 
with a prefage annexed, that he might prove an 
hcnour and ornament to tliat college and • nation, 
as he afterwards did. 

Here he applied very diligently to the ftudy of 
the languages and the liberal arts ; but his^ chief 
delight was in ecclefiaftical hiftory and antiquities, 
in all which he improved to admiration ; for be-' 
tween fitteen and fixteen years of age he. had made 
fuch proficiency in chronology, that he had drawn 
up, in Latin, an exaft chronicle of the Bible as 
far as the Book of Kings, not much differijig from 
the method of his Annals. 

The earl of Effex arriving in 15Q8, in quality of 

lord-lieutenant of Irelaiad, ani chancellor of the 

3 - . * uni- 
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^nhrerfity of Dublin, there was a folemn aft for his 
entertainment, Mr. Ufher, being then Bachelor of 
Arts, held the partof refpondent in the philofophy- 
aft with great approbation. But while he was bufily 
employing himfelf in thefe ftudies and great defigns, 
to qualify himfelf for thefacred funftions of the mi- 
ni-ftry, his father recommended to him the ftudy of 
the common law (defigning to fend him (hortly over 
to the inns of court in England) ; but to this the 
fon was very averfe, it no ways fuiting with his 
natural temper and complexion ; yet dutifully would 
he have fuhmitted, if his father could not be brought 
to alter his mind in that matter. Accordingly he 
had refolved to fubmit, when his father's death, 
which happened foon after, left him at liberty to 
. purfue his own inclinations ; and the paternal- 
eftate defcended to him, which was of confiderable 
value. But this young heir was fo far from being 
tranfported by fuch an acceffion of fortune, that it 
did not in the leaft fhake him from his defign.; 
for finding it fo me what incumbered with law -fu its, 
and -fillers portions, and fearing thofe might prove 
a hindrance to the courfe of his ftudies* he chofe 
rather to commit himfelf to the providence of 
God, and fo very frankly gave his inheritance to 
his brother and his feveral fitters, for their por. 
tions ; only referving fo much of it as might enable 
him to buy fome books, and afford him a compe 
tent maintenance in the college. 

Not long after this event, he was thought the 
fitteft perfon to enter the lifts of difputation with a 
daring and learned Jcfuir, one Henry Fitz Symonds, 
then prifoner in the caftle of Dublin, who fent out 
a challenge, defying the greateft champion, and 
beft- learned, to difpute with him about the points 
in controverfy between the Romifh and Reformed 
Churches. Mr. Ulher accepted the challenge, and. 

ac- - 
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accordingly they met. The Jefuit defpifcd'him at 
foil on account of his youth, confidering him 
only as a boy ; but, after one or two. public difpu- 
tations, he was fo feolibic of the quicknefs of his 
wit, the flrength of his arguments, and his ikill in 
-difputation, that he declined all farther cohteft 
with him. 

In 1600, Mr. Ufher took the degree of Mafler 
of Arts ; and the fame year he waschofen Catechift*- 
reader in the college. And being not long after 
appointed to preach conftantly before the great of- 
ficers of ftate, at Chrift-church in Dublin, on Sun- 
days iii the af^rnoon, he made it his bufinefs to 
treat of the chief points of controverfy between the 
Ramifh Church, and ours; in which difcourfes he 
was fcr clear, powerful, and convincing, that he 
thereby fcttled^many tfcat were wavering, and con- 
verted divers from the fuperftitions of Popery to 
tht Church of England.' Nether muft it be for* 
gotten, tliat after the Engliih forces had beaten 
and driven out the Spaniards in 1603, ^^9 ^^^'^ 
came to the affiftance of the Iri& rebels at Kinfale^ 
the Englifti officejs refolved to do fome worthy aft 
that might be a laftiug memorial of the gallantry of 
military men, and of their regard for religion and 
learning. To promote which, they raifed amon^ 
themfelves, out of the arrears of their pay, the 
fum of one thoufand eight hundred pounds, to bujr 
books to furnifh the library of the univerfity of 
Dublin. This fem they paid iiato the hands of 

s Dr. Chaloner and Mr. Ufher, to procure fuch 
books as they (hould judge moft iieceflary for the 

/library, andmoft ufeful for the advancement of 
learning ; which they accordingly undertook, and 
went to England for that purpofe ; where, and 
from foreign parts, they procured the beft books iia 
every fcieiiec then to be had# 
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It is fomewhat remarkable, that at the time 
when they were at London about laying out this 
money in books, they met Sir Thomas Bodley 
there, alfo purcliafing books for his new-erefted 
library at Oxford ; which laid the foundation of an ^ 
intimacy between Mr. Ufher and Sir Thomas, and 
they proved ufeful to each other upon this and 
fubfequent occaiions. Thus we fee that the fa- 
inous Bodleian library at Oxford, and that of Dub- 
lin, begah together. About this time, the chan- 
cellorfhip of St. Patrick, Dublin, being vacant, 
he was promoted to this dignity, which was the ' 
firft ecclefiaftical preferment he had, and which he 
retained without feeking any other benefice. He 
lived upon it for fome years, and kept hofpitality 
proportionable to his income ; nor cared he for any 
overplus at the year's end (for indeed he was never 
a hoarder of money), but for books and learning he 
had a kind of laudable covetoufnefs, and never 
thought a good book (either manufcript or printed) 
too dear. 

la 1606, he weiit a fecond tim6 to England, to 
ptirchafe books and manufcripts , and then became 
' acquainted with the celebrated Camden, who was 
at that time deeply engaged in finifhing a new edi- 
tion of his Britannia ; and he took this opportu- 
nity to confult Mr. Ufher upOn feveral articles re-^. 
iative to the ancient ftale of Ireland, and of the 
•city of Dublin ; on which fubjeds Ufheri after his 
return to Ireland, wrote fuch curious fatisfa£):ory 
letters to Mn Camden, that he incorporated moft 
of them' into his work, with this polite and grate- 
ful acknowledgment, '* Thus much I have to ob- 
ferve of Dablin ; for the. grcateft part of which. I 
4muil confefs myfelf indebted to the diligence and 
l^rning of James Ufher, chancellor of St. Patrick's^ 
whofe variety of learning, and foundnefs of judge- 
meat, infinitely Turpafs his year&«'' 

la 
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In the year 1607, being tlic twenty- feventh of 
liisl age, he took the degree of Bachelor of Dir 
vinity ; and foon after he was chbfen divinity-pro- 
feflbr in the univerfity of Dublin : and about this 
time there being a great difpute refpefting the 
Herenach, Termon, and Cotban lands, which an-, 
ciently belonged to the Chorepifcopi, or body of 
bilhops of England and Ireland^ Mn Ufher wrote 
a learned treatife upon the fubjeft, which was fo 
highly approved, that it was fent to-archbifhop 
Bancroft, and by him prefented to king James. - 
The fubftance of it was afterwards tranflated by Sir 
Henry Speiman into Latin, and puhlilhed in the 
firft part of his Gloffary, as hi mfelf acknowledges, 
giving him there this charafter, " Literarum in- 
fignis Pharus*'* This treatife is ftill in manufcript 
at the archbifhop's library at Lambeth; 

. This year alfo he made a third voyage to Eng- 
land, to buy books, and to converfe with learned 
men ; and was now firft taken notice of at court, 
preaching before the houflibld, which. w^as a great 
honour in thofe days : and, whilft here, he made 
it his bufinefs to ftudy antiquity ; for which pur- 
pofe he enquired after, and confulted, the beft ma- 
nufcripts of both univerfities, and all libraries, 
both public and private ; and from this time he 
.made it a pradlice. to vifit England once in three 
years ; pafljiig one month o£ the fttmrncr feafon at 
Oxfoid, another at Cambriidge, and the reft at 
Londoiv, chiefly in the Cotton ian library, iiir Ro- 
bert Cotton having cultivafed a clofe friendfliip . 
with him. 

Alx>ut the bepjnning .of the.year ]6io, he was 
unanimoufly ehofen, by the fallows of Trinity- 
college, Dublin, to the provoftlhip of that houic ; 
but he refufed it, fearing it might provje ahin* 
drancc to his iludies. ,. - • 

. . . > . iih.:. ' la... 
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In i6i2, lie took the degree of Doftor of Di- 
vinity, 'to which he was admitted by Dr. Hamp- 
ton, then arehbifhop of Armagh ; and he made 
two preicftions upon this occalion ; one on the 
Seventy Weeks of Daniel, and the other on, the 
Millenium of the Apocalypfe.- 

The next year, being at London, he publifhed 
• his trciatife, t' De Ecclefiarum Ciirillianarum Suc- 
ceffione et Statu, &c.*' which was highly approved 
by his learned friends Ifaac Cafaiibon and "Abra- 
ham Schulter, who prefixed encomiaftic verfcs to 
the work in Greek and Latin;' and, being dedi- 
cated to king James, it was foiemlily'prefcnted to 
him by archbilhop Abbot, as the eminent firft- 
fruits of the college of Dublin. It is impcrfeft 
for about three hundred years, from Gregory XI. 
to Leo X. i. e. from 1371 to 1513, and from 
thence to this laft century ; which he intended to^ 
have adddd, had God afiorded him a longer life. 

Soon after his return to Ireland, he marriedr 
Phoebe, only daughter of Luke Challoner, Doftor 
of Divinity, of the ancient ^mily of the Challo* 
ners, in Yorklhire, who had been a great affiftant 
and benefactor to the late erefted college at Dub- 
lin, having been appointed overfeer of the build- 
ing, and treafurer. 

He was a learned and pious man, and had fuch 
a friendlbip for Dr. Ufher, that he courted his aU 
liance, and intended, had he hved, to have given 
him tliis his only daughter, with a coniiderable 
eftate in land and money. But dying before he 
could fee the marriage concluded, he charged her, 
upon hi^ death bed, that, if Dr. Ufher would 
marry her, fhe Ihpuid tTiink of no other perfon 
for a hulband ; which command of her dying fa- 
ther Ihe punctually obeyed, and was accordingly 
married to him loon after her father's death. 

In 
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1111615, a parliament being held at Dublin, a 
convocation of the clergy was alfo aflembled, 
wherein the articfes of the Church of Ireland wqrc 
drawn up .by Dr. Ufiier, at therequeft-of the other 
members of the convocation who figned them, 
and they were publifhcd. The turn of fome.of 
thefc articles incurred .him the ccnfure of favour- 
ing Puritanifm-, and this reached the ears of; the 
king; but Ufher, in his next cuftomary vifits to 
his friends in England, carried oVer recommen- 
datory letters from the privy-council of- Ireland to 
that of England^ by means of which he obtained 
private audiences of the king, who was fo tho- 
roughly fatis€ed with his religious principles, that 
in 1620 he promoted him to the bifhopric of 
Meath, in Ireland, being then void, with this ex- 
prcffiori, *« that Dr, Ulher was a bilhop of his own 
making." ♦ . 

The bilhop of Meatii being at Dublin in i6(j«, 
iliras defired by tlie admitiiftration to make an ad- 
monitory oratioiv in the ftate-chamber in the 
caftle to certain officers who were to be cenfured 
for fcrupling to take the oaths of fupremacy. Hi« 
fpecch upon this occairon being tranfmitted to the 
king^ he was fo highly pleafed with it, tliat he 
wrote him a letter of thanks for it. 

After the biihop had T>eenin Ireland about two 
years, king James teftilied his approbation of ^b is 
defign of employing himfelf in writing the anti- 
i5uities\)f tlic Britilh churches ; and, that he might 
• have the better opportunity and means for -that 
end, he fent over a letter to the lord-deputy and 
council of Ireland, commanding tliem to grant a 
licence for 6is being abfent from his fee. Upon 
which fummons the bifhop came to England, and 
fpent about a year in confulting the beft ma- 
nufcripts in both univerfities and ^private librariesv 

. ia 
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in order to procure materials for hi$ intended 
work*^ 

Soon -ofter his retjirn to Ireland, he was for 
feme time engaged -in anrwering the bold chal- 
lenge of Malone, an Irilh jefuit, of the college of 
Lorrain. 

Tlie bifliop was in England again juft before 
thedeath of king James ; andthearchbifhoprtck of 
Armagh becoming vacant by the death of Dr. 
Hampton, the late archbifhop, the king was 
pleafed to nominate him, though there were divers 
competitors, as the fitteft perfon for that great 
charge and higU dignity of the church ; and, not 
-long after, he was clefted archbiihop by the dean 
and chapter. 

The laft tellimpny he received of his majefty^s 
-favour, was his letter to a perfon of quality in Ire- 
land, who bad newly obtained the cuftody of the* 
temporaUties of tliat f^e^ forbidding him to meddle 
with, or receive, any of the rents, or profits,- of 
the fame ; but immediately to deliver what he had 
already received unto the receivers of the prefent 
archbiihop, fince lie wa,s liere employed in his ma- 
jefty's fpecial fervice. 

. Dr. Ulher, upon this promotion, received con- 
gratulatory letters from lord Vifcount Falkland, 
lord deputy of Ireland, from all the; great officers 
of ftate, and from the bench of bifliops* of that 
kingdom, expreffing their joy upon his nomination 
to the primacy;' but he did not return to his na- 
tive country till 1626, having been detained in 
England nine months by a quartan ague. 

In the adminiftration of the archbifhoprick, he 
a£ted, as he had done in every other ftation, in a. 
iriofl: exemplary manner. He admonifhed, ex- 
horted, and reformed the inferior clergy ; but he 
vi^orpuily oppofcd the. dcfign of granthig more to- 
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Icration to Irilh Papifts ; for, on the fnbjeft of to- 
leration, this great mail was not fufficiently en- 
lightened. A general aflembly of the whole nation, 
both Papifl:§ and Proteftants, was caHed by the 
then lord-deputy Falkland upon this fubjeft. 

The meeting was in the hail of the caftle of 
Dublin. The bifhops, by the lord-primate's in- 
vitation, met fwH at his houfc ; and both he and 
they then unanimouiiy dre\v up aiid fubfcribed a 
proteftation againft the toleration of Popery. 7 he 
judgement of the bifhops prevailed fo much with 
the Proteftants, that the propofals of the Roman 
Catholicks, to provide, at their expcnce, a ftanding 
army for the defence of the kingdom, againft its 
foreign and domeftic enemies, upon certain condi- 
tions of toleration, were reje&cd. 

The archbiihop was now enabled more amply 
to gratify his ruling paffion, the love of antiquity. 
He laid afidc, every year, a confiderable fum for 
the purchafe of Talifable books and manufcripts ; 
and, amongft others, by the 'means of Mr- Tho- 
mas Davis, then a merchant at Aleppo, he pro- 
cured one of the firft Samaritan Pcntateuchs diat 
ever was brought into thefe weftern parts of Eu- ' 
rope (as Mr. Selden and Dr. Walton acknow- 
ledge), as alfo ^he Old Teftaraent in Syriac, much 
more perfeft than had hitherto beeft feen in thefe 
parts. : This Pehtatevich, witli the reft, were bor- 
rowed from him by-Dr. Walton, afterwards bi* 
fhop of Cbefter, and by him made ufe of in the 
Polyglot Bible ; all which manufcripts, being af- 
terwards retrieved out of the hands of the faid bi- 
fhop's executors, are now in the Bodleian library 
at Oxford. ' . *. 

In 1631, the lord- primate puWilhed ^t Dublin, 
** The Hiftory of GotefchaicuS)- and of the Pre- 
deftinarian Controverfy," being the .firft Latin 

book 
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book that was ever printed ia. Ireland. And in 
1632 he alfo publilhed there a colleftioa of an- 
cient letters, under the title of ** Vcterum Epif- 
tokirum Hibernicarum Sylloge, quae partim ad Hi- 
Bernos, partim de Hibernis, vel rebus Hibernicis 
funt confcriptae/* Commencing about the year 
592, and ending about 11809 containing divers 
curious matters, relating to the ecclefiaftical diC- 
cipline and jurifdiftion of the Church of Ireland in 
tjiofe times. 

Upon the meeting of the parliament of Ireland 
in 1634, adifpiite arofe between the primate and 
the archbifliop of Dublin, concerning precedence ; 
but Ufher aflerted his right fo^ clearly, that the 
point was determined in his favour. 

In 1640, the archbilhop came to England with 
his family on his private affairs, and intended to 
have returned again very foon to. Ireland ; but from 
this time he neverfawhis native country. Charles I. 
had Ihewn him marks of l\is efteem and fa- 
vour upon his acceflion ; for he had granted him 
an order on the treafury of Irelaiul for 400 1. upon 
his return home foon after that event i and he had 
continued to place great confidence in him; and. 
the archbifhop, on his part, having (hewn, upon 
many occafions, a finceie attachment to the king, 
it is^ no wonder a man of his abilities fliould be 
detained at the Englifh court, at a time when his 
majefty V affairs began to wear fo gloomy an 
afpeft. ^ ' • 

The firft inftance, however, of hi^ being known 
to interfere in the public councils of England, was 
in the conteft between his majefty and the two 
houfes of parliament, concerning his paffmg the 
bill for the earl of Strafford's attamder. The 
king, being much perplexed and divided between 
the clamours of a difcontented people and an un- 

fatisfied 
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fatisficd confcience, thought fit to advife wkh 
fomc of his bilhops what they thought he ought to 
do in point of confcience (as he had before con- 
fulted his judges in matter of law), among which 
his majefty thought fit to make choice of the lord- 
primate for one, though without his fceking or 
knowledge ; but fince fome men, either out of 
fpleen, or becaufe they would not retra6l from what 
they had once written from vulgar report, have 
thought fit to publifh, as if the lord-primate 
fhotild advife the king to fign. the bill for the 
faid earrs attainder, it will not be amifs to infert 
the relation of this matter which Dr. Bernard had 
under his own hand, and h^i printed in his fune- 
ral fermon. 

«* I hat Sunday morning wherein the king con- 
fulted witli the four bifliops (of London, Durham, 
Lincoln, andCajIifle), the archbifhop of Armagh 
was not prefent, being preaching (as he then accuf- 
tomedhimfeif every Sunday to do) in the church of 
Coverit-garden ; where a meflage coming unto him 
from his majefty, he dcfcendcd from the pulpit, and 
told him that brought it, * he was then (as he faw) 
employed about God's bufinefs, which as foon as' 
he had done, he would attend upon the king, to 
underftand his pleafure.* But the king fpendingthe 
whole afternoon in th6 ferious debate of the lord 
Strafford's cafe with tlie lords of his council and 
the judges of the land, he could not before evening 
be admitted to his majefty's prefence. There the 
queftion was again agitated, *' Whether the king, 
in juftice, might pafs the bill of attainder againft 
the earl of Strafford (for that he might Ihew mercy 
to him was no queftion at all), no man doubting but 
that the king, without the leaft fcruple of confci- 
ence, might have granted him a pardon, if other 
6 reafons 
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reafons of ftate (in which the bifhops were made 
neither judges, nor advifers) did not hinder him. 

The whole refult therefore of the determination 
of the bifhops was- to this effeft : that therein the 
iliatter of fad, and matter of law, were to be dif- 
tinguilhed : that of the matter of faft, hehimfelf 
might make a judgement, having been prefent at 
all proceedings againft the faid earl; where, if 
upon hearing the allegations on either fide, he did 
not conceive him guilty of the crimes wherewith 
he was charge^, he could not, in juftice, condemn 
him ; but for the matter in law, what was treafon, 
and what was not, he was to reft in the opinion of 
the judges, whofe office it was to declare the law, 
and who were fworn therein to carry themfclves - 
indifferently betwixt him and his fubjefts : which 
gave his majefty occafion to complain of the deal- 
ing of the judges with him not long before ; that 
having earneftly prefled them to declare, . in parti- 
cular, what part of the lord of Strafford's charge 
they judged to be treafonable (forafiimch as, upon 
the hearing of the proof produced, he might, in his 
confcience, - perhaps, find him guiltlefs of that faft), 
he could not by any means draw thent to nomi- 
nate any in particular, but that upon the ^holc 
matter treafon might juftly be charged upon him. 
-And in tliis fccond meeting, it was obferved, that 
the bilhop of London did not fpeak; but the 
biftiop of Lincoln not only fpake, but put a writ- 
ing into the king's hand, wherein what was con* 
tained the reft of his brethren knew not.'* 

Not .many months after the execution of the earl 

of Strafford, news of the brcaking-out of the iior- 

rid Irifli rebellion arrived, and that the rebels had 

plundered the archbifhop's houfe in the country, 

.I'eizcd on his rents, quite ruined or deftroyed his 

. tenements, killed, or dirovc away his numerous 

fiocks 
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flocks and herds of cattle, to very great value ; 
and, in a word, had not left him any thing in that 
kingdom, which efcaped their fury, but his library, 
and fome furniture in his houfeat Drogheda, which 
were fecured by the llrength of that place, notwith- 
ftanding a long and dangerous fiege by thofe rebels ; 
which library was fome years after conveyed ovec 
to.Chefter, and from tlience to London. This re- 
duced him to a very low condition, liappening 
foon after Michaelmas, when he expeded a return 
of his rents ; fo that he was forced, for his prefent 
fupply, to fell or pawn all the plate and jewels he 
had. This, though a very great trial, yet made 
not any change in his temper, he flill fubmitting 
to Providence with Chriftian patience. Yet thefe 
affliftions were fufficient to move compaffion, eveii 
in the breafts of foreigners;' for, fome months 
after his loffes, the city and univeriity of Leyden 
offered to chufe him their honorary profeflbr, with 
a more ample ftipend than had been formerly an- 
nexed to that place; and Dn Bernard, . in his 
above-cited fermon, likewife tells us, that cardi- 
nal Richelieu did about the fame time make him 
an invitation to come into France, witli a promife 
of a very noble penfion, and freedom of his reli - 
gion there. And that this is not unlikely, may be 
proved from the great reljpeft that cardinal had for 
him, which he exprefled in a letter to him, accom- 
panied with a gold medal of confiderable value, 
having his own effigies ftamped upon it, which is 
ftill preferved. Thefe were fent him upon his 
publiming his work, ** De Primofdiis Ecclefiaruih 
Britannicarum.'* Butit pleafed his majcfty to pro- 
vide for him much better in England, by confer- 
ring on him the bilhoprick of Carlifle (then void by_ 
the death of Dr. Potter) to hold in commendam. 
This, though very much reduced in its value by the 
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Scotch and Englifh armies quartering upon it, as 
alfo by the unhappy wars ivhieh not long aftpr fol* 
lowed, he made Ihift to fubfift upon, with forae 
other helps, until the long parliament feized upon 
ail biftiops lands. But in confideration of hh 
great loffes in Ireland, as 'alfo of his own merits, 
and to make him fome fatisfaftion for what they 
took away, they voted him a penfion of four hun* 
dred pounds per annum ; and, after their diflblu-. 
lioa. Dr. Bernard aflures us, that Oliver Crom- 
well made him a competent allowance for his fub- 
fiilence, with which he w^s contented, which he 
fays he received for the archbifhop to the laft, be- 
fides other very confiderabie funis extraordinary. 

But we muft how return from this digreffion 
and purfue our worthy prelate through the remain- 
ing fcenes of his valuable life^ Upon -the king's 
inarching to Oxford in Oftober, 1642, archbifhop 
Ulher obtained leave of the parliament to retire to 
'the fame city; and the. reverend Dr. Prideaux 
bilhop of Worcefter (his good friend) lent him his 
houfe adjoining to Exeter-college, which he- ac- 
cepted of, as being near his bufinefs at the public 
library, where he now purfued his ftudies, prepar- 
ing divers treatifes for the public view, fome of 
which he alfo printed there ; nor did he lefs endea- 
vour to be ferviceable to men's fouls, than to the 
cdmmonwealth of learning, preaching commonly 
at one church or other< every Sunday, and for 
great part of the time in the forenoons, fome-r 
times at St. Olave.'s, and fometimes at Alhaliow 's 
where he had conftantly a- crowded audience, both 
of'fcholars and other perfonsi 

In 1643, he was nominated one of the aflerably 
of divines, which met at Weftminfter, to fettle the 
reKgion of the'flate; in which the femoiis catew. 
ch?fm now in ufe by fome of the Proteftant Dif- - 
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Centers, and divers articles of religion, were made. 
'He refufed to fit among them ; and this, together 
with fbme of his fermons preached at Oxford, giv- 
ing offence tb the parliament, they ordered his li- 
'brary to be feiz^d. It was-feized accordingly, and 
-would have been fold by them, had not .Dr* 
Featly, who fat among thofe divines, whilejiis 
Ijeart was with the king and the Churdi ofiEng. 
gland, obtained it by .means of Mr.,Seldenas for 
llis o^i ufe, but in reality to reftoretit to the 
.archbifhop. 

In 1645, it being vftrongly rumoured that Ox- 
ford would be befieged by the parliament forces, 
the archbifhop left that city,, awd retired to Car- 
diff in Wales, to the foatof Sir 1 imothy Tyrrel, 
twho had married .bis only ^augliter, and was then, 
governor and general of the. ordnance^ under the 
lord Gerard, . lieu tensbnt- general of his .majefty'^ 
forces in South Wales. ' 

Here, he remained ^bout fix months, free from 
the dangers of .war, .this being a ilrong garrifon, 
and well-manned, which invited. many perfons of 
quality to come thither for fafety ; fo that the lord- 
priicatebad a, good opportunity to purfue his ilu- 
dies, having brought many chefts of books along 
with him ; and be now made a great progrcfs in ^ 
,thjB firft part of his Sacred Annals. 

At length, the king's army being fo reduced as 
not to permit. him to leave m^ny men in garrifons, 
he svas forced to unfurniih this, as well as others, 
of its foldiers and ammunition ; fo that Sir Timo- 
thy Tvrrel was forced to. quit his poft ; and the 
archbifhop then accepted an invitation from the 
4ady dowager Stradling to come to herycaflle of St. 
Donates. 

In his journey thither he .was extremely ill-ufed 

by the Welch rabble, who were up in arn)s in the 
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«K)untains, and took away his books and papers. 
But after his arrival at St. Donates, the nobility 
and gentry of the neighbourhood, by ordering 
public notice to be given iti the churches/an5 
at the market-places, that all^perfons poffefled of 
books or papers fliould bring tlienxto their minif- 
ters or landlords, for which they fhould be grati-^ 
fled, in about three months he recovered mtyft of^ 
them. 

While the arcbbifhop was at Sv Donates, he* 
ijpeht his time chiefly irr^ looking over the books- 
»nd manufcriptsin the Irbwry in that caftle, whicb" 
had been collefted by Sir Edvfftrd Stradling, » 
great antiquary, and friend of Mr. Camden*s ; and' 
out of thefe manufcripts he made many choice 
colleftions of Hfitifh or Welch antiquity. But hor 
was prevented making all the ufe he intended of 
this fine library by a Iharp and dangerous lllnef*,' 
Vhich began at ferft with a ftratigury and fuppriH"* 
fion of urine, with extremity of torture, and it 
caufed a violent bleeding at the nofe for near forty 
hours together, without any confiderable inter- 
miffion. No means applied could ftop it, fo that 
'the phyficians, and all about him, defpaired of his 
life, till at laft (they apprehending he was expir- 
ing) it flopped of itfelf, and he recovered by de*» 
' grees. 

In 1646, he aftuaJly d^figned to go abroad ; and 
^had procured pafles for that purpofe; but vice-ad-* 
miral Molton, who commanded at fe» for the pa*« 
liament, declaring that if he came- in' his way he 
would fecure himand deliver him up to the p^rlia-*^^' 
ment, this detained him, till- he received a^pref*- 
fing invitation from the countefs dowager' of Pe 
terborough to come an<^ make his abode with her/ 
and fhe would engage that he fhould not be mo* 
lefied^i but have all accommodations fuitable to his 
P 3 condition, 
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condition, and the great afFe£tion and cfteem Ihe 
had for him, as a return for thofe benefits Xhe had. 
formerly received from him, in converting het 
ford, and fecuring herfelf from Popery* After 
fome dehberation he thought fit to accept this kind 
offer ; and having obtained paffes for his journey, 
be left St. Donates, after ahnoft a year's refidenc© 
there* But it muft not be forgotten, that, beforo 
he left Wales, the great expences of his ficknefs^ 
and removals in the year paft, bad much reduce^ 
him as to his piirfe, nor knew he where to get it 
fupplied ; when it pleafed God to pot it into th^ 
hearts of. divers worthy perfons of that country,, 
to confider that the lord-primate had not only fuf-« 
&red much by the rudenefs of the rabble (as hath, 
been already related), but alfo by a long and ex-i 
penfive ficknefs : fo that they fent him, unknawn 
to each other, divers confiderable fums, by which 
means he had, in a few weeks, enough to Aipply 
all his prefent occafionsr and alfo to defray tlie ex- 
pences of his journey to England, This the pious, 
prelate accounted a fpecial providence, and was: 
very tliankfql for it. 

Being arrived fafe at the countefs of Peterbo* 
rough's houfe in London^ where he was moft 
kindly received by her, he now met with a frefh 
dillurbance. There was an order of parliament, 
that whofoever ihould come from any of the 
king's garrifons to London, muft fignify their 
names to the committee at Goldfmitbs-hal], and 
Acre give notice of their being in town, and where 
they lodged. Accordingly he fent to Goldfmiths- 
hall to acquaint them that he was in town, and 
at the countefs of Peterborough's houfe, but they 
refufed to take notice of hk being in town, i^ith- 
out his perfonal appearance ; fo, upon a fummons 
fent from the committee of examinations at Weft -^ 
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minfter, he appeared before them, when they 
ftriftly examined him, where he had been 'ever 
fince iiis departure from London, and whether he 
Irad any leay:e for his going from London to Ox- 
ford. He anfwered, "he had a pafs from a com- 
mittee of both houfes." They demanded farther, 
** whether Sir Charles Coote, or, any other, ever 
defired him to life his power with the king, fori 
toleration of religion in Ireland?'* He anfwered, 
'* that neither Sir Charles Coote, nor any other, 
ever moved any fuch thing to him, but that as 
foon as he heard of the Irifli agent's coming to 
Oxford, he went to the king, and befeeched his 
' majelly not to^ do any thing with the Irifli, in - 
point of religion, without his knowledge : which 
his majefty promifed he would not ; and when the 
point of toleration came to be debated at the coun- 
cil-board, the king, with all the lords there, ab- 
folutely deniecl it ; and he profelTed for his part, 
that he was ever agaiiift it, as a thing dangerous to 
the Proteftant religion/' Having anfwered thefe 
queries, the chairman of the committee offered 
J>im the negative oath (which haJ be<*n made on 
purppfe for all thofe that had adhered to the king, 
or came from any of his garrifons) ; but he defired 
time to confidcr of that; and fo he was difmifled, 
and appeared no more ; for Mr. Selden, and others 
of his friends in the houfe, made ufe of their in- 
tereft to put a flop to tliat trouble. Not long after 
this, he retired with the conntefs of Peterborough 
to her honfe at Ryegate, in Surrey, where he of- 
ten preached, either in her chapel, or in the parifh 
church of that place. 

About the beginning of the year 1647, '^^ ^^'^^ 

chofea, by the honourable fociety of Lincoln's -ihn„' 

10 be their preacher, which, after feme folicitntions, 

>6i:ccpicd ; and the treafurer and benchers of that 
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houfc (whereof his good fiicnd Mr. Hale, after- 
wards lord-chlef-juftice, was one), .ordered hiai 
handforae lodgings, ready furnifhed ; as alfo divers 
rooms for his library, which was about this tiiiie 
brought up from Chefter. 

Here he was moft kindly received, and treated 
with all refpe£k and honour, and continued preach- 
ing to the fociety near feven years, till^ at laft, his 
eye-fight and teeth began to fail him, fo that he 
could not be well heard in fo large a congregation » 
and he was forced, about year and a half before 
his death, to quit that place,' to the great trouble 
of that honourable fociety* 

During the treaty in the Ifle of Wight, between 
the king and the parliament, he was permitted, 
having received the king's commands, to wait on 
him there ; and he had feveral private conferences 
. with his majefty relative to the government of the 
church, in cafe an accommodation had taken place. 
After this he faw no more of the king till the day of 
his execution, when, being at the countefs of Pem- 
broke's houfe, near Charing-crofs, her gentlemen 
and fervants having been upon the leads where 
they could fee the whole melancholy tranfaftion, 
they informed him when his majefty came upon the 
fcaffold, and witli great relu6tancc he went up ; 
but when the executioners in vizards began to 
- tuck up the king's hair, he turned pate, and 
would have fwooned, if he had not been imme- 
diately carried off. He was, however, fo deeply 
afFefted by the cataftrophe, that he kept the anni- 
verfary as a private fait as long as he lived. 

His great reputation having excited in Cromwell 
a defire to fee him, he fent for him, and receiv- 
ed him with great refpeft. It is alfo certain, 
that he, from this time, fettled a penfion Upon 
him 5 but thofe writers who have made it a point 
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to blacken the charafter of Cromwell, thougli they 
give credit to Dr. Bernard for every other occur- 
•lence in his account of the archbilhop, think pro-, 
-per to difbelieve him in this, without producing 
any proof to the contrary. 

Th^- laft public exercife performed by the arch- 
bJlhop was his preaching the funeral .ferraon of 
the learned Mr, Selden in 1654, at the Temple- 
church. In February, 165^, he retired to the 
country-feat of l^ady Peterborough, at Ryegate, in 
Surrey, and afliduoufly employed himfcif in mak- 
ing additions to bis Sacred Chronology. But his 
eye-fight being greatly decayed, he could only 
write at a window, and oly clear days ; yet he was 
apparently-very healthy and vigorous for a man of 
bis great age ; but on the 20th of March he com- 
plained in the evening of a violent fciatica j and 
the nexb morning he had ftrong fymptoras of a 
pleurify, which gave hi^m great torture. He was- 
fenfible of his approaching end, and during the 
intervals of pain, which he bore with great pati- 
ence upwards of fourteen hours, he was fervent in 
prayer, and in pious exhortations to ail about 
him ; and taking an affeftionate leave of the coun- 
tefs of Peterborough, ^s the agonies of death came 
upon him, he defned to be left to his private de- 
votions. After which, the laft words he was 
heard to utter juft before h^ expired, were, ** O 
Lord forgive me, efpecially my fins ofomiffion.'- 
Thus died this truly excellent man, leaving behind 
him a moft unexceptionable charafter, efpecially 
for his moderation in ecclefiaftical matters, for 
which he was charged by the high church prelates 
with Purifanifm, and remiffnefs in his office. His 
relations intended to have buried hiip privately at 
. Ryegate, as they were not able to defray the ex- 
pences of a public funeral : but Cromwell gave 

orders 
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orders for his interment with great magnificence 
in Weftminfter Abbey at his own cxpence, though 
fome fay he paid only part of the charge. 

His funeirsil ierinon was preached by Dr. Nicholas 
Bernard, preacher to the law-fociety of Gray's-inry, 
who had formerly been his chaplain ; and it con- 
tains a fumraary of his life. Cromwell alfo enjoined 
his executors not to fell his library without his 
confent. It confided of ten thoufand volumes ia , 
print and manufcript, and, after his deceafe, was 
eagerly fought for by the king of Denmark and 
by cardinal Mazarirte. But what efcaped the plun- 
dering fcenes of thofc times was bcftowed npon 
the college of Dublin, for which he intended it. 

Archbiihop Uiher was an author of the firft re- 
jpute in the time in which he lived ; and publifhed 
a great many theological and polemical works m 
Latin and tnglifti. Others were publiihed after his 
death. He alfo left feveral manuferipts y amongft 
the reft, Notes and Obfervation on the Writings' 
and Charafters of the Fathers and Eccl^fiafticai 
Authors, which he cefigncd as the bafis of an ela- 
borate work, to be intituled, '* Thcologica Bib'lh^ 
thua,^^ The papers he left to the care of Dr. 
Langbaine, of Queen's college, who, in purfuing 
the defign in the public library at Oxford, got ar' 
fcvere cold, which oecafioned hi^ death in 1657, 
and then the work was dropt, though Dr. \€il 
made fome attempts to get it finifhed. A copy of 
it, as far as it is done, is preferved in the Bodleian 
library. 

But his principal work, which has rendered the 
rame ofUfter famous in all parts of the world, 
vliere religious knowledge and facred hiftory are 
revered, is his '* Sacred Chronology, or Annals of 
the Old and New Teftament, from the Beginning 
of the World to the Dcftrudion of Jerufalem by 

Titu« 
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Titus Vefpafiaa, A. D. 70, ii> two Parts.'* Tlie 
firft part was publithed by himfejf in 1650, and the 
fecond in i654, I'hey have been reprinted in one 
volume in Engiifh, at London and at Dublin ; and 
in Latin, at Paris and at Geneva \ and his Cbrono- 

- logy has been almoft.univerfally followed i though, 
in the pirt relative to the ancient (J reek .hi ftory. 
Sir Ifaac Newton differs from him, and has pub- 
lilhed a chronology of his own, much ellcemed 
by many learned men, but charged with error by 
others. 

Arcbbiihop Uflier's Amials arc. juHly confidered 
^s a repofitory of ancient hiftory, aiid, as far as 
they go,, with refpe£k totheRotxian biftory, whicli^ 
is to A.D. 73, they may be relied on; and ai« 
affuredly one of the beft authorities extant. Befide^ 
thefe, three hundred of his letters to his namerou* 
learned correfpondents, at home.a4\d in foreiga 

- parts, were publifhed at London, in one vokimO|ii 
folio, by Dr. Parr, another of his chaplains, 

jduthriiies, Bern?u:d's Funeral Scrmoi* for Arch-^ 
bifhop Ulher. Parr's Life prefixed to his Letters, 
Biog. Britan. 
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New Books printed for JoH5r NiGHojsSy. 
and Sold by Charles Dilly. 

I. Ih Om Volttme^ Crctvn 0£lavo^ ptict %s, fewedm - 

THE Town lalk, The Fifh.Pool, The Ple- 
beian, The Old Whig, The Splnfter, &c. By^ 
the principal Authors of the Tatler,' Spcaator, 
and Guar4ian. Now firft collcded, with Notes and' 
Bluftrations.l 
II. In One Folume^ Crown OSfavo^ Price y.ftwe^fy 

The Lover; written in Imitation of thc'Tatler, 
by Marmaduke Myutle, Gent. 7o which li 
added, the Reader** fioth by the authors of the 
Tatler and Speftator. A new edition, with Notcy 
and liluftrations. 

lil. The Tatler; or, Lucubrations of Isaac 
BiCKBRsTAFF, Efq. R new edition, in fix volumes, 
crown oftavo, wiili Notes, llluftrations, and beau-*- 
tiful Prints, Price il. 4Sv in boards. 

IV. A new edition of the Speftator, with Hiflo- 
rical Notes by the Editors of the Tatler, 8 vols*. 
Prioe il. IS. bound. 

V. Speedily will bi publt/hcd^ 

The Theatre, by Sir Richard Steele, nerer 
before collefted, with Notes and llluftrations by 
Jo N Nu^HOLs. If any Gentleman will favour tho>' 
Editor with a copy of the Firft and Sfxteenth Num- 
bers of the Anti-Theatre (which was pul>lifhed ia- 
folio half- fheets, 1719-20)^ it will be e^eemed * 
particular favour, 
VI. In Two Volumes f O£?avo^ Price 165. in boards^ 

A General Index to the Firft Fifty-fix Volumes 
of the Oentleman's Magazine, from its com- 
mencement, in the year 1731, to the end of 1786* 
Compiled by Samuel Ayscough, Clerk, F.S.A. 
Aififtant LibrafiaB of the Britifli Muleum. 

*^* VoL 
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*** Vol. I. contains an Index to the Effays, 
*Piflertations, and Hiftorical Paflages. Vol. II. (-in 
efour parts) Indexes to the Poetical Article^, the 
' Names of Perfons, the Plates, and the Books and 
Pamphlets publifhed for a pcTriod of fifty-fix 
-years. 

VII. In Two large Volumes^ Quarto ^ aderned^vith 
forty-five PLteSy Price 3/. ^s, in boards^ 

The Progreffes and Public Proceffions of Queen 
>Elizabeth. Among which are interfperfed other 

Solemnities, Public Expenditures, and R^em^rka- 
•ble Events during the Reign of that Illuftrious 
.Princefs. Now firft printed from original MSS. 

of the Times ; or collefted from fcarce Panaphhts, 

&c. Illaftrated with Hiftorical Notes* By•JoH^J 

KicHOLs, F. S.A. Ldinb, & Perth. 

VIII. In ^a^toj Pricey, adorned zuith five Plalesy 
The Forty-hiiUh Number of tlie BibJ^otheca 

Tepographica Britannica. Containing, the Hiftory 
and Antiquities of Canonbury, at.lflingtoa, in 
it\\t County of Middlefex ; including Lifts of the , 
Priors of St. Bartholomew, and, of the Prebenda- 
ries and Vicars of Iflington ; with Biographical 
Anecdotes of fuch of them as have been of Erai- 
.-^nence in the Literary World. By John Niu" hols. 
-IX. It One Falume^ F-llo^ frice 2/. 2 J. in hoards^ 
Notitia Monaftica : Or, An Account of all the 
•Abbies, Priories, and Houfes of Friers, formerly 
411 England and Wales. And alio of all the Col. 
4eges and Hofpitals founded before A. D. 1540, 
By the Right Reverend Dr. Thomas Tanner, 
Lord Bifhopkof St. Afaph, Publifhed A. D. 1744. 
by John Tanker, M. A. Vicar of Loweftoft 
in Suffolk, and Precentor of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Afaph. And now re-printed, with many 
Additions, by James Nasmith, M. A. Rec« 
tor of Snalewell, Cambridgefhire, and Chaplain to 
to the Earl of Buckinghamfliire, 

X. Prh 
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. X. Price ( ne Guinea end a Half fe'meri^ 
Liber Regis, vel Thefaurus rerum hcclefiaftica- 
rum. By John Bacon, Eftj. Receiver of the Firft 
Fruits. With an Appendix, containing proper 
Direftions and Precedents relating to Prefenta- 
tions, Inftitutions, Induftions, DiTpenfatious, &c. 
and a complete Alphabetical Index. 

XI- /« ^lario^ Price Five ShUltngs^ 
Annales Elia^deTrickingham, Monachi Ordinis 
Bcnediftini, ex Hibliotheca Lambethana. Epiftola 
ad JoHANNEM NiCHOLsiUM, ccleberrimum Ty- 
pographum, praemittitur. In qua deAuftore et 
ejus Operc fuse agitur ; et neceffariae infuper Ad- 
notatiunculae adjunguntur. Subneftitur Compen- 
dium Compertorura, per Tho. Legh et Ric. 
Layton, Vifitatores Regies ; ex Bibliotheca Du- 
cis Devoniae, Una cum Anteloquio de Natura 
Operis, et V itas V i fitatorum compledlente. N otulae 
hinc inde infperfae funt. Utrumque Opufculum ex 
MSS.nuncprimumedidit Samuel Pegge, A.M. 
XII. InX)ne Vo'tirrte Folio ^ Pric^. Two Guineas and a 
/Y Half in Boatds, 

Cuftumale RofFenfe ; from a MS. in the Archives 
of the Dean and Chapter of Rochefter. To which 
are added, Memorials of the Cathedral Churcji ; 
and feme Account of the Remains of Churches, 
Chantries, &c. whofe Inftruments of Foundation 
^ and Endowment are, for the moft Part, contained 
in the Regiftrum Roffenfe : with divers curious 
Pieces of Ecclefiaftical Antiquity, hitherto unno- 
ticed, in the faid Diocefe. The Whole intended 
as a Supplement to that Work, llluftrated with 
LVIII Copper-Plates, from accurate Drawings, 
taken principally under the Editor's Infpedion, 
By John Thorpe, of Bexley in Kent, Jtfq. 
M. A. F. S. A. 



